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POST-WAR GOVERNMENTS OF THE FAR EAST 


INTRODUCTION 


On the fateful morning of December 7, 1941, the attack 
which ended the Great Debate and catapulted the United 
States into the greatest War of its history came, not as 
some expected, from the West but from the East. The 
attention of a stunned people was focused as a consequence 
upon an area of the world that for most of them was totally 
unknown. Thousands of Americans were destined to be- 
come familiar with places which had formerly been but 
strange names—if named at all. The political, social and 
economic institutions of the people of the Far East sud- 
denly assumed vital importance to our own safety and 
happiness—yet these institutions were well known only to 
a comparatively few of our historians, economists and po- 
litical scientists. Long neglected as an area of study, even 
by scholars, the “strangeness” of the Far East was, in 
large part, a “strangeness” born of ignorance. 

Since the beginning of the War writers of all kinds have 
sought to dispel that ignorance and thousands of Americans 
have come to know at first hand peoples of whose existence 
they were formerly not even aware. Nevertheless the 
need for accurate information concerning the Far East 
is no less pressing in 1947 than it was in 1941 for we have 
learned through the crucible that is war that no area of 
the world is so “remote” that we can neglect it with im- 
punity. 

It is the purpose of this symposium to bring together 
in convenient form information concerning post-war po- 
litical developments in the Far East contributed by scholars 
who are identified through study, official duties or field 
research with those particular areas of the Far East about 
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which they have written. Any presentation of informa- 
tion, however objective, will reflect the political philosophy 
of the writer, and our contributors are no exception. Neces- 
sary limitations on the length of the articles have served 
as an unavoidable hardship on most of these contributors— 
particularly during the present period of rapid political 
change in the Far East. 

The author of the introductory article on “The Back- 
ground of Dominant Ideas and Modern Political Trends,” 
PAUL H. CLypDE, is Professor of Far Eastern History at 
Duke University. Educated at Stanford University, he 
has taught at Ohio State University and at the University 
of Kentucky as well as at Duke. He has traveled exten- 
sively in the Far East and during the War served with the 
Office of War Information. In addition to numerous ar- 
ticles in professional journals he is the author of Inter- 
national Rivalries in Manchuria (1926, 1928); Japan’s 
Pacific Mandate (1935); History of the Modern and Con- 
temporary Far EFast (19837) and of United States Policy 
Toward China (1940). 


The analysis of the “Post-War Government of China” 
was contributed by CHEN CHIH-MAI, former Professor of 
Government at the National Tsing Hua University and 
Counselor of the Chinese Embassy in Washington since 
1944, As a specialist in the field of administrative law 
he served as a legal expert to the Supreme National Defense 
Council of China from 1938 to 1944. During the War he 
served concurrently as Senior Secretary of the Executive 
Yiian. In addition to a study entitled Parliamentary 
Opinion of Delegated Legislation (1933) he is the author 
of numerous works in Chinese including a three volume 
treatise published in 1945-46 on Chinese government and 
politics and a book on political science which was last re- 
printed in 1947. 

The post-war politics of China is analyzed by PAUL M. A. 
LINEBARGER who taught political science at Duke Univer- 
sity from 1937 to 1946 and is now professor of Asiatic 
Politics at the School of Advanced International Studies, 
Washington, D. C. Long residence in and numerous visits 
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to China between 1919 and 1945 have made him thoroughly 
conversant with Chinese political leaders and institutions. 
During the late War he served as intelligence officer and 
psychological warfare planner both in Washington and 
under Generals Stilwell and Wedemeyer in China. In addi- 
tion to articles that have appeared in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, the Yale Review and in other journals he is the 
author of The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-sen (1937) ; 
Government in Republican China (1939); The China of 
Chiang Kai-shek (1941); and Psychological Warfare 
(forthcoming). 

The government and politics of Communist China is 
described by MICHAEL LINDSAY, a graduate of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford (1931) and currently Visiting Lecturer in 
Economics at Harvard University. He went to China in 
1938 as tutor in Economics at Yenching University, Peip- 
ing, where he taught until 1941 except for a period of six 
months in 1940 when he served as Press Attaché at the 
British Embassy in Chungking. He visited the Communist 
areas of China in 1938 and 1939 and worked from 1942 
to 1944 as technical adviser to the communications depart- 
ment of the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei military district. From 
May, 1944, to November, 1945, he acted as technical ad- 
viser to the 18th Group Army communications department 
in Yenan serving at the same time as adviser to the English 
News Service of the New China News Agency and as ad- 
viser to the Chinese Liberated Areas Relief Association. 

A graduate of Haverford College and of Princeton Uni- 
versity the author of the article on Japan, JOHN W. MAs- 
LAND, was a member of the Department of Political Science 
at Stanford University from 1938 to 1946 and is now 
Professor of Government at Dartmouth College. From 
1942-1943 he was a member of the staff of the Division of 
Political Studies, Department of State, and from 1943- 
1946 he was associated as an instructor with the Far Hast- 
ern Area and Language Program and Civil Affairs Train- 
ing School at Stanford University. In 1945 he was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the International Secretariat of the 
United Nations Conference held in San Francisco and from 
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February to July, 1946, a member of the staff of the 
Government Section of the General Headquarters of the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Tokyo. In 
addition to numerous articles he is the co-author with 
Philip W. Buck of The Government of Foreign Powers 
(1947). 

JOHN N. HAZARD, author of the article on the Soviet Far 
East, was educated at Yale, Harvard and Chicago Universi- 
ties and spent two years, 1935-1937, at the Moscow Juridical 
Institute. At present he is Professor of Public Law at Co- 
lumbia University where he is actively associated with The 
Russian Institute, specializing in the public law and govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union. During the War he served as 
chief liaison officer of the Division for Soviet Supply, For- 
eign Economic Administration and during the summer of 
1944 he was special assistant to the Vice President of 
the United States on his mission to China and the U.S.S.R. 
In addition to numerous contributions to leading law re- 
views, to Dictatorship in the Modern World (1989), to 
Government in Wartime Europe and Japan (1942), to 
Post-War Governments of Europe (1946) and to Change 
and Crisis in European Government (1947) he is the au- 
thor of Soviet Housing Law (1939). 

The author of the article on Korea, GEORGE M. McCUNE, 
is Assistant Professor of History at the University of 
California (Berkeley). A graduate of Occidental College 
and of the University of California he recently held a 
Rockefeller Postwar Fellowship in the Humanities. From 
1942 to 1944 he was associated as a Far Eastern analyst 
with the Office of Strategic Services and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Washington, D. C. From 1944- 
1945 he was employed as a specialist on Korea by the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State and served 
in 1946 as research adviser to the Korean Affairs Institute, 
Washington, D. C. In collaboration with Edwin O. Reis- 
chauer he is the author of A Romanization of the Korean 
Language (1939) and is the editor of the volume on Korea 
which is to be published by the University of California 
Press in the United Nations Series. He has contributed 
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to the Far Eastern Survey, Pacific Affairs, the Far Eastern 
Quarterly and other publications. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER, author of the article on the Nether- 
‘lands East Indies, is Professor of Political Science and 
Chairman of the Department of Political Science at the 
University of California (Los Angeles), with which insti- 
tution he has been associated since 1931. In addition to 
numerous articles in professional journals, he has written 
Government in Fascist Italy (1938), Principles and Prob- 
lems of International Relations (1940) and contributed to 
Local Governments in Europe (1939). His more recent 
interests have been in the Pacific and Far East which he 
visited in 1937, 1939-40 and in 1941, traveling through 
the Dutch East Indies shortly before the Japanese invasion. 
During the War he served for two years in the Pacific 
as captain and major in the United States Marine Corps, 
participating in a number of the major campaigns as a 
combat officer. 

Educated at Yale University, WINSTON W. EHRMANN is 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Florida. Dur- 
ing the recent War he served over five years with the 
United States Army, being separated as a Colonel in 1946. 
From March, 1943, to December, 1945, he served in India 
and Burma as U. S. Military Observer attached to the In- 
dian Army and accredited to the government of India with 
the personal rank of Assistant Military Attaché. He was 
in ten of the eleven provinces of British India and in many 
Indian States. From December, 1948, to April, 1945, he 
was with the British-Indian 14th Army and as a combat 
intelligence officer participated in several engagements. 
From April to December, 1945, he was stationed in New 
Delhi as Executive Officer and later as Chief of the U. S. 
Military Observer Group. 

The Director of the Official Histories Branch of the 
British Supply Office, H. DUNCAN HALL, an Australian who 
led the Australian delegation at the first conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, is the author of the article 
on British Southeast Asia. A graduate of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and of Sydney University, he has served for a 
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time as Lecturer in International Affairs at the latter Uni- 
versity, as Professor of International Affairs at Syracuse 
University, and, more recently, as Visiting Professor of 
International Relations at Harvard University. From 
1942-1945 he served as Administrative Officer with the 
British Raw Materials Mission, Washington, D. C., and 
since 1945 has held his present position. From 1927 to 
1939 he was a senior officer of the League of Nations 
Secretariat, and in that capacity he served on official 
League Missions to Turkey, the Balkans, Spain, India, 
Siam, Java, Burma and Malaya. He is the author of 
numerous articles and books including The British Common- 
wealth of Nations (1920), The British Commonwealth at 
War (1943) and of Mandates, Dependencies and Trustee- 
ship which is now in the process of being published. 

HAROLD M. VINACKE, author of the article on the Philip- 
pines, is Professor of Political Science at the University 
of Cincinnati, with which institution he has been associated 
since 1926. He has taught at Miami University and from 
1916-1917 was Professor of History and Social Science 
at Nan Kai University, Tientsin, China. During the War 
he served as chief of the Japanese section in the Office 
of War Information. In addition to numerous contribu- 
tions to professional journals he is the author of Modern 
Constitutional Development in China (1921), Problems of 
Industrial Development in China (1926), International 
Organization (1933) and History of the Far East in Mod- 
ern times (4th ed., 1941). 

The author of the article on French Indo-China, CHARLES 
A. MICAUD, is Assistant Professor at the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Foreign Affairs at the University of Virginia. 
Born and educated in France where he studied law and 
political science at the Universities of Paris and Lyon, he 
came to the United States in 1936 and received the Ph.D. 
degree from Columbia University in 1943. He is the author 
of The French Right and Nazi Germany, 1933 to 1939: A 
Study of Public Opinion (1943) and has contributed articles 
to the JOURNAL OF POLITICS, the Yale Review and other 
publications. (eds.) 


POST-WAR GOVERNMENT IN THE FAR EAST: 
THE BACKGROUND OF DOMINANT IDEAS AND 
MODERN POLITICAL TRENDS 


PAUL H. CLYDE 
Duke University 


Government and politics in the post-war Far East reveal 
some striking surface trends toward those political forms 
which we associate with the evolution of representative and 
democratic rule in the Western World. Terms such as 
nationalism, constitutionalism, liberalism, democracy, so- 
cialism, not to mention communism, have become the stock- 
in-trade vocabulary of the Far Eastern politician. From 
Japan and China in the north to Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines in the south, to Burma and beyond to India in the 
west, the one billion or so human beings of Middle and East- 
ern Asia are moving toward political independence, and 
have acquired or are in the process of acquiring the magic 
formula of government which we in the West call constitu- 
tionalism. Moreover, the new constitutions of Eastern 
Asia, be they the Chinese, the Japanese, the Filipino, or 
what not, are one and all described by their authors as 
“democratic” charters, though “the people” who are now 
supposed to rule through them have never regarded them- 
selves as democrats. While varying in form and content, 
the new charters are in their origin the product of Western 
political thought transplanted in Oriental political soil. This 
being so, there is a very natural tendency for the Western 
World to assume that the constitutionalism which nurtured 
twentieth-century democracy in Great Britain, France, and 
the United States, will produce a like product in China, 
Japan, the Philippines, or Indonesia. The difficulty with 
this assumption is that whereas in the West, constitutional- 
ism was an expression of Western political, social, economic, 
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and philosophical values, constitutionalism in the Far East, 
if it is to have meaning, must become the instrument of 
values which are derived not only from the West but also 
from the indigenous and rich civilizations of Asia itself. 
Since Western and Eastern political, ethical, and cultural 
values are not identical and, indeed, are often in conflict, it 
is clear that constitutionalism in Asia is faced with new 
tests in a new environment. 

There is ample testimony to this thesis in the history of 
the past century—a century signalized by the impact of 
the modern, commercial, and industrial West with its demo- 
cratic philosophies upon the traditional Confucian society 
and its variants of the Far East. The governments which 
are today taking shape in Asia are not primarily a product 
of World War II. They are not primarily products of cur- 
rent Western ideological conflict. Essentially they are a 
product of the meeting of East and West, of efforts extend- 
ing through many years to fuse political and social values 
which are often antithetical and sometimes hostile.t 


A CENTURY OF RE-THINKING 


Behind the political, economic, and social ferment in the 
contemporary Far East which manifests itself in revolts 
against colonial control, in exaggerated and violent nation- 
alism, in economic instability, and in general social turmoil, 
stands a century of history to which Western peoples have 
given surprisingly little attention. Yet within this century 
that began with China’s defeat at the hands of Britain in 
the so-called Opium War (1839-42), the mold of Eastern 
self-sufficiency and isolation was broken; the Far East was 
bound inextricably with the aggressive, material civiliza- 
tion of Europe and America. 


The response of Far Eastern governments and peoples 
to the superior material, technological power of this West- 
ern impact was various. The lesser peoples of Southeast 
Asia (Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia, the Philippines) sub- 


1A brilliant treatment of this theme is contained in F. S.C. Nor- 
throp, The Meeting of East and West (New York, 1946). 
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mitted to the direct colonial rule of one or another Western 
power (Britain, France, The Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, 
and the United States). The more vigorous and politically 
cohesive Japanese, adopting readily the material weapons 
of the West, sustained an independent status unique among 
Kastern nations.2 In China, the Middle Kingdom, the most 
populous, and culturally the richest area of Eastern Asia, 
the problems of transition were more difficult, for by the 
very nature and depth of China’s Confucian society, the 
power of tradition to resist change was greater than in any 
other area of the Far East. Nevertheless, although there 
have been variants in the response of Asiatic peoples to the 
Western impact, this impact impelled the Far East to re- 
examine itself, to question spiritual and ethical as well as 
political concepts which previously had been taken for 
granted. In general, therefore, the past century has been 
for Eastern Asia a period of re-thinking, of re-evaluating 
traditional concepts threatened by the seemingly superior 
forces of Western technology and its accompanying ideas 
on the nature of society and politics. 


MATERIAL VERSUS ETHICAL VALUES 


Although in terms of what the West likes to call ma- 
terial progress, it was Japan, in the later nineteenth cen- 
tury, that crusaded politically, commercially, and indus- 
trially far in advance of her fellow Oriental states, one may 
question whether Japanese modernization was or is as sig- 
nificant for contemporary Far Eastern politics as was the 
slower, the less spectacular intellectual ferment which 
Westernization occasioned in China. Two rather clearly 
defined Chinese reactions followed the Western invasion. 
The first, dominant throughout the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, was the effort to preserve indigenous ethical 


2The case of Siam is hardly to be considered an exception to this 
statement. Siam’s technical independence rested on the sufferance 
of Great Britain and France who found it convenient to retain a 
buffer state between their respective colonies in Burma and Indo- 
China. 
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values. Indeed, for the past 100 years the Chinese have 
been attempting to take on Western material culture with- 
out letting it affect the core of their own civilization at the 
center of which was the Confucian philosophy of society 
and government. Only in the twentieth century have the 
Chinese begun to discover that this cannot be done, that 
the coming of the West means not that all old values must 
disappear, but that certainly they will be subject to far- 
sweeping change. This is as significant a trend as emerges 
from the political history of the Far East in the twentieth 
century. It means among other things, to use China as an 
example, that the philosophy of government there will de- 
velop new principles. In this there will be small comfort 
for those who see China emerging as a Marxian ‘‘democ- 
racy” or for those who have visions of a “free” capitalistic 
society with Republican and Democratic parties directed 
by National Committeemen who reside in Nanking. 


DOMINANT IDEAS 


Any effort to examine contemporary society and govern- 
ment in the Far East will give due regard to those tradi- 
tionally dominant ideas that have fashioned through many 
centuries the thinking of Far Eastern peoples. Many of 
these ideas are associated with China’s Confucian society 
from which they spread with varying effect into bordering 
lands which themselves become Confucianized and thereby 
become members of the Confucian family of states. 

A few examples will illustrate the contrasts between these 
ideas and the traditional thought of the modern Western 
World. In the first place, the Chinese have usually given 
primacy to the world of nature and of man rather than to 
the realm of the supernatural. This is not to say that or- 
ganized religion, such as Buddhism, has never flourished 
in China for, in fact, it has been exceedingly important; but 
it is to say that ethics, particularly of the Confucian variety 
and not supernatural, organized religion such as orthodox 
Christianity have been the spiritual and moral foundation 
of Chinese society. This is still largely so today. While 
Buddhism and Taoism have been popular with the Chinese 
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masses, the acceptance of these religions is testimony to the 
eclectic capacities of the Chinese mind rather than to the 
existence of profound religious feeling. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that religious intolerance, so common in the 
West, is relatively unknown among the Chinese. Thus, 
supernatural religion in China, unlike religion in the West, 
has not been a particularly powerful hand-maiden of poli- 
tics. 


Moreover, in Chinese thought man, while regarded as a 
vital part of the universe, is not the supremely important 
creature Western and Christian philosophy has made of 
him. Taoism stresses the universal unity of man and na- 
ture, emphasizing the need for man to put himself in con- 
formity with Tao (the Way), the primary cosmic principle 
of the universe. This principle is the negation of Occiden- 
tal romanticism, and also of the Western theory that man’s 
happiness is dependent upon his mastery of nature. Herein 
is the key to the failure of the Chinese to create a physical 
science. Furthermore, although the Chinese theory of cos- 
mogony is dualistic, it is not to be confused with the conflict 
between good and evil in the Western dualistic system. The 
principle in the Chinese scheme of things is not antagonism 
but mutual harmony. 

While Taoism addressed itself to man’s relation to the 
universe, Confucianism, the most pervading of all Chinese 
philosophies addressed itself to the problem which the 
Chinese have always regarded as the most fundamental of 
all—how shall man get along (achieve propriety) with his 
fellow man. The Confucian answer, in brief, was that the 
individual is a member of his own social group performing 
his duties to the advantage of the group as a whole. It is 
a theory of a class society and of a collectivist society within 
class, not a theory of individualism. The individual ac- 
quires importance only as a member of a family group re- 
vering the memory of departed ancestors and acting in 
conformity to their will. Thus the individual as an indi- 
vidual did not exist. His being was as a member of the 
family and of other groups. The largest of these groupings 
was the Chinese family state itself. But it is important to 
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observe that the state, resting on a system of ethics, sought 
to control man not primarily by laws of compulsion, but by 
moral persuasion. The system conformed logically to the 
belief that man is by nature fundamentally good, in contrast 
to the Christian theory of the fall of man and the concept 
of original sin. Chinese society, unlike Christian society, 
did not dignify evil as a positive force, but regarded it as a 
passing temporary detour from the ideal concept of har- 
mony. 

Believing that man may achieve morality through in- 
struction, Chinese philosophy has laid great stress on the 
value of learning. Reason and compromise rather than 
physical force and violence thus become the logical means 
of resolving differences. The scholar rather than the sol- 
dier has been honored in Chinese history. And many ad- 
ditional illustrations might be given. Man and society have 
not been seen by East and by West through identical spec- 
tacles.® 


CONTEMPORARY APPLICATION 


Contemporary Chinese politics are related directly to 
many of these historically dominant Chinese ideas. For 
example, the Chinese have never been converts to the princi- 
ple of finality which has so frequently dominated Western 
philosophy. The exceedingly limited success in China of 
orthodox Christianity as a supernatural religion is bound 
up with the fact that the Chinese are interested in ethics 
without revelation. Revelation is regarded as being for the 
superstitious and as unessential to achieving good conduct. 
In general, too, the Chinese mind is repelled by the absolu- 
tism of both Western Christianity and Western Commu- 
nism. Indeed these Western absolute philosophies, so far 
as they have penetrated the Chinese mind, go far to explain 
why two relatively small Chinese factions are fighting each 
other so bitterly today while the masses remain largely be- 
wildered onlookers. In politics, as in life as a whole, the 


*The subject of dominant ideas is ably developed by Derk Bodde, 
“Dominant Ideas,” in H. F. MacNair (ed.), China (Berkeley, 1946), 
pp. 18-28. 
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Chinese have always favored compromise. The fact that 
they now fight without compromise is because two Western 
ideologies are struggling for supremacy, and to impose 
themselves on Chinese soil. In the sense that this civil 
strife is a contest to gain converts, it must appear to all - 
traditionally-minded Chinese as a senseless struggle, for 
the Chinese have not been a proselyting people. The old- 
school Chinese were not interested in converting one to any- 
thing. 

Against this background of traditional ideas, one may 
make some general introductory comments upon the politi- 
cal background of the contemporary Far East. 


JAPAN 


Among Western peoples it was the habit prior to World 
War II to point to Japan as exemplifying the capacity of 
an Oriental people to divest itself of much of its historical 
background, its cultural heritage, its value concepts, and 
to take on the habits of a new, an alien, and a Western 
civilization. Indeed, Japan’s political history from the 
time of the Perry mission, 1853-54, until the Manchurian 
affair of 1931, did present a remarkable case in national 
transformation. Japan remodeled not only her material 
structure to create a commercial and industrial society, she 
also modernized her government. She did away with the 
unique feudal-military dictatorship of the Shogunate, uni- 
fied the country administratively under the monarchy, and 
set up the machinery of representative government under 
the constitution which the Meiji Emperor bestowed upon 
his people in 1889. However, for the ensuing three decades 
or, more precisely, until 1918, Japan’s political destinies 
remained, even under the constitutional framework, in the 
hands of an extra-constitutional oligarchy of Genro or 
Elder Statesmen. By the close of World War I, the influ- 
ence of the Genro had declined so that the years 1918-1932 - 
may appropriately be called the period of rule by the party 
politicians. This was a period in which the forces of liberal, 
of representative, and of responsible government appeared 
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to be leading Japan toward a democratic political society. 
It was an era likewise in which Japan was honored as a 
leader among those great powers that were seeking to im- 
plement a system of collective security. Manhood suffrage 
was achieved in 1925. In 1928 against the opposition of 
powerful reactionaries, Japan adhered to the Treaty in 
Renunciation of War. 

From the outbreak of the Manchurian affair in 1931, 
however, Japanese politics veered far from the course of 
the previous decade. Although even during World War II 
Japan did not become a full-fledged corporate, totalitarian 
state, her political development during the decade of the 
30’s tended to negate the liberal and representative trends 
of the earlier years. Constitutionalism did not vanish, but 
it moved progressively away from the goal of popular and 
responsible government. While in some measure this 
movement away from liberal constitutional and representa- 
tive goals is traceable to major maladjustments in the Jap- 
anese and in the world economy, to the great depression of 
1929 and after, to the appearance of totalitarian movements 
in Europe, and, finally, to World War II itself, its deeper 
origins are to be found in historic Japanese political, social, 
and ethical patterns which, persisting in the Japanese mind 
during the period of modernization, dominated and directed 
the thinking of many of her political leaders. 


Perhaps most of our confusion in thought concerning 
Japan and her government in recent years may be traced 
to our assumption that the Japanese respond politically to 
the same set of values that move Americans. This is a 
dangerous assumption, as a few examples will illustrate. 


Historically the Japanese have relied upon the principle 
of restraint and of hierarchy as social mechanisms, not on 
the Western concepts of freedom and equality. The Jap- 
anese have developed all the strength and the weakness as- 
sociated with a class and a caste society. Yet it is signifi- 
cant that the Japanese have also sanctioned class mobility 
by which the modern industrial period was erected not on 
a foundation of class war between aristocracy and bour- 
geoisie, as in Europe, but by admitting the bankers, rice- 
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brokers and merchants into the ranks of the aristocracy.4 

The period of Meiji (1867-1912), so notable as an era 
of reform, has often been misinterpreted as a Westerniza- 
tion of the traditional Japanese character. This was cer- 
tainly not the purpose of the Meiji leaders. They were not 
concerned with an ideological revolution. Their objective 
was modernization under traditional social ideas. It was 
the aristocrats who remained in high office. Local self- 
government continued to function as it had before on the 
lower levels, but it was not intended that the opinion of the 
people should concern itself with high policy. Such a form 
of democracy would have been out of place in a society 
where everyone is supposed to take his proper station. Dur- 
ing the Meiji era Japan did adopt many forms common to 
government in the West (the cabinet, privy council, legis- 
lature, etc.) ; but these imported forms did not function as 
they had in the West. Instead the traditional prerogatives 
of the hierarchy were still respected for they were sanc- 
tioned by experience and represented what was regarded 
as appropriate. This is to say that in Japan government 
has traditionally come from above. The principle may now 
be changing, but it is likely to change slowly. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the motivating forces of Jap- 
anese political action are not those that inspire Western 
peoples. To the Japanese, unlike Westerners, virtue (in 
the political or whatever field) is not a matter of struggling 
against evil. In Japan, as in China, the doctrine was that 
human nature is naturally good. There was no need for a 
doctrine of the Fall of Man. Virtue in politics as in all 
spheres of life is to the Japanese a matter of fulfilling one’s 
obligations, and in Japan these obligations, frequently sym- 
bolized in ancestor worship, involve man’s indebtedness to 
all that has gone before. Therefore, righteousness and vir- 
tue depend on recognizing one’s proper obligations in a vast 
network of mutual human indebtedness. From this it fol- 
lows that Japanese and Americans enter the arena of po- 
litical action from philosophical bases that are poles apart. 


4The idea is developed by Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and 
The Sword (Boston, 1946), pp. 48-75. 
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The idea that the goal of political thought and action is life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness for the individual must 
appear to the traditional Japanese mind as “an amazing 
and immoral doctrine.’’® 

Moreover, the problems of mutual political understand- 
ing between Americans and Japanese are multiplied by the 
intricacies of language. We have tended to scoff at the 
prevalent Japanese habit of referring to all those who did 
not agree with official Japanese policy as “insincere.” To 
Westerners this was a charge that our reactions were not 
genuine. In reality the Japanese did not mean this. What 
they did mean was that we had no zeal to move along the 
path clearly revealed by Japan’s “superior” code of ethics. 

The foregoing suggestions on the traditional pattern of 
Japanese ideas bear directly upon the immense problems 
with which the American people is faced today in the re- 
making of Japan. The objectives of American policy in the 
occupation which we control have been stated clearly 
enough. Somehow we wish the occupation to open the way 
for a Japanese democratic society. But this can only hap- 
pen when a genuinely democratic leadership appears in 
Japan. So far no such compelling leadership has emerged. 
There are a good many reasons why this is so. 

In the first place, in proposing to democratize Japan (and 
this constitutes our strategy), we are proposing revolution, 
though of course we would like it to be peaceful. Neverthe- 
less, it is revolution. Our real difficulties, however, begin 
with the question of the tactics by which this strategy is to 
be implemented. Since the beginning of the occupation we 
have permitted the Japanese to govern themselves subject 
to ultimate control by the occupation. Fundamentally, this 
has appeared to be very sound, yet it has resulted in: a) 
government by the old bureaucracy and by political leaders 
who for the most part are heirs of the old order and the 
old ideas, minus the extremists who have been purged, and, 
b) a radical opposition (the Communists) previously perse- 
cuted by a policy of repression which the Yoshida govern- 
ment (1946-47) would have found it very convenient to re- 


*Ibid., p. 192. 
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impose. Thus we find ourselves committed to and desirous 
of revolutionizing Japan while we remain psychologically 
fearful of revolution, and handicapped by our inability to 
find as yet a middle-of-the-road Japanese democratic lead- 
ership moving toward goals which are understandable to 
the Japanese people. We are apprehensive that the pro- 
gram of political ideas now emerging in Japan will not be 
an orderly re-education toward new and Japanese demo- 
cratic values, but rather a perpetuation of the old society 
or a violent swing into the Communist camp. Looked at 
in this light, we have not as yet grappled with the most 
challenging task of the occupation—assistance to Japan 
in her own creation of a Japanese democracy. In this task 
we would be naive to imagine that the old order of Japanese 
ideas and values can be disposed of simply by imposing our 
own. The problem is not one of exporting American de- 
mocracy to Japan. If there is to be a democracy in Japan, 
it will be a Japanese democracy, created by the Japanese. 

Neither the difficulties which are raised by the historic 
pattern of Japanese ideas, nor those difficulties which arise 
from the seeming absence of democratic leadership need 
be regarded as insurmountable. There is much in Japan’s 
old order that needs to be preserved. There is much in her 
modern history from 1867 to 1931 suggesting her capacity 
to effect both political and social change. Indeed, as one 
reviews in retrospect Japan’s political history during the 
decade of the 1920’s, the significant thing is not that re- 
sponsible government failed, but rather that it came so 
close to succeeding. The influence of Western thought in 
Meiji Japan and in Japan of the 1920’s is too frequently 
forgotten or minimized as of little consequence. In reality 
the liberal movement was of very real importance even 
though later it was perverted. Thus there are Japanese 
who are not entirely without preparation for the political 
questions that now demand answers. Japanese may have 


®John M. Maki, “Japan: Political Reconstruction,” Far Hastern 
Survey, Vol. 16, pp. 73-77 (1947). Time only will indicate whether 
the coalition government (June, 1947) headed by Socialist and Chris- 
tian Prime Minister Tetsu Katayama will provide that middle-of-the- 
road leadership sought by the Occupation. 
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little understanding of what we in America call democracy 
but this does not mean that they cannot find their own de- 
mocracy. It is at least stimulating to note the tremendous 
intellectual ferment which has been characteristic of post- 
war Japan. Out of this ferment will come the Japan of 
the future. The nature of this emerging society cannot be 
apparent here and now. Much will depend not only upon 
Japan herself, but also upon what we in America do with 
our own democracy. What we do here in the years im- 
mediately ahead will have its reflections in Japan. We shall 
have to remind ourselves that we cannot create a free and 
democratic government in Tokyo by fiat. Fortunately we 
need not even entertain the idea. The Japanese themselves 
possess an ethic of alternatives. The politics of militarism 
has failed them. They will now seek new roads to honor 
among the nations unless it be that the surviving great 
powers reveal that militarism is still the road to honor. 


CHINA 


The terminology through which we describe Chinese pol- 
itics and government has become so Westernized through 
modern journalism and propaganda that it is easy to lose 
sight of the more important political precepts that have 
usually directed Chinese political thought throughout her 
long history. Most of these precepts, derived from Con- 
fucianism, were in general so deeply rooted that they were 
taken for granted by the ruling bureaucracy certainly until 
the beginning of the twentieth century. They still have 
great influence on the minds of Chinese political leaders 
today. First among Confucian political precepts was the 
principle of unity, expressed by the sage in the words: “As 
Heaven has not two suns, so the people should not have 
two kings.” This doctrine was invoked when the state was 
in danger of political division. In post-war China this 
principle still exerts itself in a deep conviction that the 
country must have a single central authority as it had in 
the days of the Empire. The idea creates suspicion of fed- 
eralism and of coalition governments. It stands as an 
obstacle to the Western concept of the two-party system. 
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Where government’s ultimate control has rested in one 
dynastic house operating through a single bureaucracy 
loyal to it, there is no tradition for an opposition party. 
This helps to explain why the controlling groups in the 
Kuomintang and the Communist camps refuse to cooperate. 
Each believes that the other proposes to monopolize the 
power of government. 


A second political principle was the doctrine of Heaven’s 
Mandate. It taught that the emperor was elevated to the 
throne through the favor of Heaven. He ruled as the Son 
of Heaven and by Heaven’s Mandate. But the Chinese 
Heaven was a very practical one which did not lose control 
of the mandate. In the case of a wicked ruler, Heaven with- 
drew the mandate bestowing it upon some righteous noble. 
It was then the duty of this noble to rebel, to overthrow the 
wicked emperor, and to ascend the throne himself. Here, 
then, is the centuries-old Chinese recognition of and justifi- 
cation for rebellion. The same doctrine could justify con- 
quest after it has been achieved, or it could sanction submis- 
sion on the part of a conquered people to the conqueror since 
the conqueror undoubtedly held the Mandate of Heaven. 
This, however, would only be true if the conqueror improved 
the lot of the conquered. This explains in theory China’s 
acceptance in modern times of the rule of the Mongols 
(1280-1868) and of the Manchus (1644-1912). 


It will be noted that the concept of political loyalty was 
affected by this convenient doctrine of Heaven’s Mandate. 
Loyalty was highly honored in China but it was not (as in 
Japan or seventeenth-century France) an absolute virtue. 
It was the duty of a subject to be disloyal to the ruler who 
had lost the mandate. Therefore, in China, there has been 
no divine right of kings in the European sense. Confucian- 
ism demanded that a people pass judgment on its ruler. A 
great Confucian teacher of the 3rd century B.C., wrote: 
“The people are the water and the prince the boat; the 
water can support the boat, but it can also sink it.” 

However, one should hesitate to infer that this ancient 
bit of political philosophy implies that the Chinese have a 
long tradition of political democracy. It is much nearer the 
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truth to say that the Chinese do have a long and deeply- 
rooted tradition of government for the people but certainly 
not by the people. This authoritarian tradition finds ex- 
_ pression today in the party dictatorships of both the Kuo- 
mintang and the Communists. Moreover, if the question be > 
raised as to who has composed this authoritarian ruling 
class in China, it should be pointed out that China has pos- 
sessed historically a two-class society. There were: 1) 
the masses of the peasantry (the people who were and still 
are largely illiterate in the sense of being unable to read 
and write), and 2) the small literate group drawn mainly 
from the land-owning leisure class, which produced the 
scholars (the literati), from which in turn was drawn the 
bureaucracy through which authoritarian government op- 
erated. The long tradition of the two-class society has 
meant among other things that Chinese intellectuals have 
been relatively slow to provide leadership for the widening 
scope of China’s present-day revolution. Insofar as at- 
tempts have been made to break the two-class tradition, the 
Communists in their efforts to draw an official class from 
the peasantry appear to have enjoyed more success than 
the Kuomintang whose policies of educational control sug- 
gest an effort to perpetuate the old cleavage between the 
scholar and the peasant. 

Again, the doctrine of Heaven’s Mandate justified only a 
limited use of force by a conqueror, the idea being that 
Heaven is more likely to be impressed by virtue than by 
brute force. This is the basis for the assertion frequently 
heard that generally speaking the Chinese have been paci- 
fists. As a matter of historical record, the Chinese have 
warred as generally as other peoples, but most of their wars 
of conquest have been conducted by rulers who were not 
Confucians. Be all this as it may, the repeated demands 
voiced in recent months by many elements of the Chinese 
populace for a stoppage of civil war is not unrelated to the 
deeply-rooted conviction that war is not the best solution of 
China’s problems, or, as the Confucians would have put it, 


that Heaven is more likely to be impressed by virtue than 
brute force. 
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Turning to the structure of government in the old China, 
one notes that it was remarkably simple. The agencies of 
government, as the term is understood in the West, were 
held to a minimum. Possessed of the dominating civiliza- 
tion of the Far East, the Chinese had few international 
problems and therefore had little need to think of them- 
selves as a nation-state. Government was constituted to 
maintain the peace, to control education, and thus to per- 
petuate the Confucian social and cultural proprieties. So it 
was that the Chinese were controlled not so much by what 
we term government as by those agencies through which 
the Confucian system of human relations operated. These 
included, among others, the family and the guild. In family 
relations filial piety was the essence of virtue. So long as 
men lived this virtue, there would be harmony and thereby 
little occasion for government to legislate. Men rather than 
law determined whether government was good or bad. So 
it was that social control working through the deeply-rooted 
Confucian system of human relations, rather than through 
political, constitutional, or legalistic controls, constituted 
government in old China so far as the people was concerned. 

Here is the key to one of the basic problems of contempo- 
rary Chinese politics. Until very recent years, the Chinese 
have sought, while westernizing their material life, to re- 
tain the core of their traditional social and political struc- 
ture. Only since the beginning of the twentieth century has 
any considerable body of Chinese thought attempted to 
break with the past and to substitute for Confucian social 
control the political and legal philosophy and structural 
forms of Western government with its concept of the nation- 
state. 

This revolution in the nation’s political thinking was not 
sought by China. On the contrary, it has been forced upon 
China by the impact of the West. As the system of old 
China became unworkable under Western pressures, rev- 
olutionary action, as typified by the overthrow of the Man- 
chus in 1911-12, came prematurely. The fall of the Ch’ing 
dynasty was for China a new kind of revolution because no 
new dynasty succeeded to power. On the other hand, al- 
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though the nation became republican in name, the new 
regime was unintelligible to China’s masses, and, in con- 
siderable measure, even to the republican leaders them- 
selves. As a result, political power passed from the hands 
of an authoritarian dynasty and a discredited ruling bu- 
reaucracy into the only hands which held authority, the 
militarists, the tuchuns or warlords who commanded per- 
sonal armies that lived off the countryside. From 1916 until 
1927 the military power was the only power of. consequence 
in China’s political life. 

These unhappy developments and the coincidental failure 
of China to free herself from the semi-colonial status which 
the great powers had imposed upon her were the humilia- 
tions which did so much to mature and formalize the politi- 
cal philosophy of Sun Yat-sen whose ideas form the most 
understandable political gospel to emerge from China’s con- 
temporary turmoil. 

Although as early as the Sino-Japanese War, 1894-95, Sun 
Yat-sen’s revolutionary organization, later known as the 
Kuomintang, had become nationalist and republican in con- 
trast to the constitutional monarchists such as K’ang Yu- 
wei, the party was held together even after World War I by 
bonds which were essentially oriental: personal loyalty to 
Sun Yat-sen, the leader. It was not until 1923 that the ef- 
fort was made under Soviet Russian inspiration to create a 
new Kuomintang characterized by rigid party organization 
and discipline, deriving its support from direct appeal to 
the masses (industrial and peasant unions), and pledged to 
a program of action.’ As the base of revolutionary propa- 
ganda was broadened to touch the masses, it became neces- 
sary to have an understandable program of principles that 
could be popularized among the people if the new party 
organization and machinery were to have meaning. 

In these circumstances, and largely between the years 


"The need for a new kind of party was made clear by the failure 
of the revolution of 1911 to do more than substitute militarism for the 
dynasty, and by the fact that from 1913 to 1927 the great powers ig- 
nored China’s revolutionary party, according official recognition to the 
2 ey of war lord governments that succeeded each other in 

eking, 
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1917-1925 when the new Kuomintang was taking shape, 
Sun Yat-sen’s political philosophy, and in particular the 
San Min Chu I or Three Principles of the People was com- 
mitted to writing. The Three Principles (nationalism, de- 
mocracy, and livelihood) have had immense effect upon the 
thinking of the Chinese people, giving them for the first 
time a positive approach to the revolutionary cause.® 

This is not the place for an extended discussion of Sun’s 
principles, but it must be emphasized that Sun’s philosophy 
gave a special and Chinese meaning rather than a conven- 
tional Western meaning to nationalism and democracy— 
meanings which take into account both Chinese tradition, 
and the special local and national conditions prevailing in 
twentieth-century China. For example, Sun’s nationalism, 
far from being what the West originally termed national- 
ism, was an effort to create a new patriotism to the state 
transcending the racial complexities of Greater China. Like- 
wise, Sun’s democracy while resting on the rights of the 
people, was to function through an authoritarian adminis- 
tration of experts. It was in this connection that Sun de- 
vised the three stages in revolutionary development and in 
the education of the Chinese people: 1) the military period, 
2) the period of political tutelage, and 3) the period of dem- 
ocratic constitutional government. Sun’s third principle— 
livelihood—about which there has been the most violent dis- 
agreement, was never fully expounded by the author. He 
appears to have had in mind that “‘the needs of all should be 
supplied as far as possible by the efforts of all.” This is the 
key which opens the door to broad differences of interpre- 
tation that range from Marxism to the pleasant theories of 
the Utopian Socialists. The present available evidence 
would seem to indicate that Sun was headed toward social- 
ism but not toward Marxian Communism. He has been de- 
scribed “as a social reformer with a disposition to favor 
socialistic measures or, better, as a social revolutionist with 
a disposition to temporize with capitalism.’ 


®P. M. A. Linebarger, Government in Republican China (New 
York, 1938), pp. 41-44. 

® Arthur N. Holcombe, The Chinese Revolution (2nd ed., Cambridge, 
Mass., 1931), p. 149. ; 
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Sun’s death in March, 1925, was unfortunate for the im- 
mediate cause of a united and progressive China. To be 
sure, the revolution did move onward under its own momen- 
tum, but without competent leadership. In 1927 the Kuo- 
mintang-National Government at Nanking was recognized 
by the powers as the government of China. By this time, 
however, the party, purged of its Soviet advisers and its 
Communist members, had been recaptured by the tradition- 
al conservatives, the liberal and progressive elements being 
relegated to posts where they could not control policy. 
Nevertheless, the administration was the closest approach 
to a national government China had known since the dicta- 
torship of Yuan Shih-k’ai, 1913-16. A chief difficulty lay in 
the fact that no single leader had emerged to take Sun’s 
place. Chiang K’ai-shek at the time was looked upon as a 
military, not a political leader. Moreover, although the 
Chinese Communists had been ousted from the Kuomin- 
tang, they were not destroyed as a political force. There 
was no agreement, likewise, between right and left wings 
of the Kuomintang on the meaning and implementation of 
Sun’s principles, and the Communists continued to grow in 
strength in spite of Chiang’s repeated military campaigns 
designed to crush them. The importance of these military 
campaigns of the early 1930’s lay not only in their military 
failure but also in the fact that they precluded the imple- 
mentation of practical measures for the relief of the peas- 
antry since most of the government’s revenue was spent in 
its anti-Communist campaigns.” Finally, all efforts at eco- 
nomic reform were frustrated when Sino-Japanese hostili- 
ties were renewed in 1937. 

From 1937 until 1945, China already beset with the con- 
fusions of her own revolution was tested by eight long years 
of invasion and war. During these years, China’s resistance 
appears to have rested primarily on the will of the Chinese 
people. While there were many advocates of appeasement, 
the ancient principle of unity prevailed against the foreign 
aggressor. Moreover, during the war, China, emerging 


* Hsiao-tung Fei, Peasant Life in Chin N York, 194 ‘ 
5 rs f a (New York, 6), pp 
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from the semi-colonial status symbolized by the unequal 
treaties, regained her full stature as a sovereign state. Con- 
trasting, however, with these significant steps toward po- 
litical modernization were old, unsolved problems aggra- 
vated by war. There was economic crisis accompanied by 
ruinous inflation. Inevitably, responsibility for economic 
ruin was placed by the extreme left-wing of the Kuomintang 
and the Communists upon the highly personalized political 
machine of the Kuomintang, a machine power which rested 
in part on the control of armies, since the entire party mem- 
bership is less than one per cent of China’s population. Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, laid responsibility for the 
nation’s plight at the door of the Communists who have 
maintained a state within a state. 


These political charges and countercharges by the Kuo- 
mintang and the Communist machines offered in explana- 
tion of basic conditions of poverty and economic chaos 
should not be taken too seriously for they have little rela- 
tionship to the facts of recent history. The basic conditions 
of livelihood and of economic transition prevailing in China 
were not brought into being by either of China’s present 
ruling factions. In the economic sense, China’s future, as 
her immediate past, would appear to be tied to the question 
of population increase which is likely to be exceedingly 
great for some years to come, and to the question of increas- 
ing food supply. For the time-being any increased produc- 
tion of food is likely to be consumed in keeping alive an 
increasing population rather than in raising the standard 
of living. In general, this is what has been happening in 
China during the revolutionary period since 1911. This 
raises what is perhaps the most crucial question in China’s 
post-war politics: 

. . will the standard of living in China rise soon enough and cut 
down the birth rate fast enough to permit the Chinese people indi- 
vidually to enjoy the fruits of industrialization? Or will industriali- 
zation and its attendant population increase merely multiply the 
present coolie poverty and mass misery? Will China use modern 
technology to support a greater volume of human life or a better 
quality of life? The outcome depends on whether or not the fruits of 


modern technology and production can be spread rapidly and broadly 
among the mass of the people. This rise in living standards in turn 
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depends on whether the political and economic system aims at social 
welfare (Sun’s third principle of livelihood) rather than upper class 
interest or monopoly.” 


When, in 1945, there was an end to the hostilities of 
World War II,\China was faced with civil war and with 
tasks of reconstruction no less onerous and in many respects 
more involved than the major war issue of resistance to 
versus appeasement of Japan. These tasks, as already sug- 
gested, are not primarily a result of the War itself. On the 
contrary, they are the product of China’s unfinished twenti- 
eth-century revolution which, in turn, is a product of the 
Western impact on China covering the past century. 

To recapitulate, one may note that our approach to the 
puzzles of post-war government in China will hardly be re- 
alistic if it fails to take account of a number of conditioning 
forces. Pre-eminent among these is the force of traditional 
ideas suggested in the earlier pages of this discussion. 
These ideas have contributed to the creation of the authori- 
tarian regimes that have ruled in China since 1911, and they 
suggest that China’s government of the immediate future 
is likely to operate on authoritarian and collectivist princi- 
ples. Of no less importance is the fact that the tried and 
tested symbols (such as the dynasty) and the administra- 
tive machinery which held the Old China together have been 
destroyed, and, as is natural, the new forms to which the 
Chinese mind is unaccustomed are on trial. Neither under- 
standing nor confidence has been as yet established. Fur- 
thermore, although Sun Yat-sen has given China a new and 
positive body of constructive political thought, there is the 
immediate danger that his doctrines will be, if they have not 
already been, robbed of real significance “for the decision of 
concrete (political) questions.” The Kuomintang-National- 
ists claim to be orthodox while confirming landlords in prop- 
erty rights and liquidating Communists. The Communists 


claim equal orthodoxy while liquidating landlords and their 
estates.?? 


“John F. Fairbank, ‘China’s Prospects and U.S. Policy.” 
Eastern Survey, Vol. 16, p. 146 (1947). olicy,” Far 


“D. N. Rowe, China Among the Powers (New York, 1945), p. 183. 
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In spite of the so-called united front which had little more 
than a semblance of reality during most of World War II, 
increasing bitterness has been characteristic of relations 
between the Kuomintang political machine and the Com- 
munist machine. Even during the struggle against Japan, 
China was not free from potential and sometimes actual 
civil war. The end of World War II merely brought all the 
realities of intensified civil war. 

The immediate responsibility for this continued conflict, 
indeed, the greatest obstacle to peace in China, as General 
Marshall reported, has been the almost overwhelming sus- 
picion with which the Communists and the controlling ele- 
ments of the Kuomintang regard each other. This suspicion 
is rooted in experience. As a result, China entered the post- 
‘war years handicapped by the control of extremists. Her 
politics was being fashioned by two relatively small groups. 
The first of these was what General Marshall described as a 
dominating group of reactionaries in the Kuomintang. The 
second was composed of the radicals of the Communist 
Party prepared to use any measures to gain their ends. 

One thing appeared to be certain. A triumph for either 
of these groups would not be likely to advance the political 
heritage left by Sun Yat-sen. An obvious alternative—the 
emergence into power of socially responsible progressives, 
and moderates—remained in the realm of wishful thinking. 
This is due in part to the fact that by tradition again the 
scholar-official who was out of office divested himself of po- 
litical responsibility. He did not form an open political op- 
position. 

Moreover, neither the events of the past war years nor 
indeed of the past half-century encourage the thought that 
China will be permitted to work out her immediate political 
destiny in her own way. Although during the late War 
China was accorded the position of a great power, her status 
in this select company is nominal rather than real. Since 
the late nineteenth century, her political weakness has been 
a constant invitation to predatory powers. Indeed, at the 
beginning of this century only the mutual jealousy of the 
powers stood as an obstacle to the wholesale partition of the 
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Middle Kingdom. With the establishment of the Republic 
and the growth of nationalism, the danger of partition was 
in general lessened, save in the border territories of Man- 
churia and Mongolia where the influence of Japan and Rus- 
sia has prevailed. 

Nevertheless, if the powers have shown less interest in 
territorial partition, they are not less concerned to exert 
controlling influence on China’s revolution. In particular 
this means that the evolution of government in post-war 
China has been and will be conditioned by the inter-play and 
rivalry of the larger policies of the United States and Soviet 
Russia. 

THE LESSER STATES 


Clearly symptomatic of the revolutionary fervor which 
has gripped the entire Far East in recent decades are the 
conditions of flux which prevail in the states of Southeast 
Asia (the Philippines, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Burma, 
and The Netherlands Indies), and in Korea. 

The general importance of Southeast Asia originally rest- 
ing on the spice trade has been maintained in contemporary 
times as this area became a major source of the world’s 
rubber, tin, oil, and sugar. Colonial control of Southeast 
Asia was a major issue of World War II. One of Japan’s 
major objectives was to break the colonial bonds of Western 
powers over Southeast Asia, and, under the guise of bring- 
ing freedom to this area, to incorporate it into the Japanese 
sphere of Greater East Asia. However, even prior to this 
colonial struggle in World War II, other conflicting forces 
of great moment were stirring among the native peoples of 
Southeast Asia and Korea. There was the appearance of 
nationalistic movements rebelling against colonial control. 
In addition, there were economic and social class struggles 
revealing themselves in sporadic revolutionary movements 
usually agrarian in motivation but often labelled Commu- 
nistic. These issues of colonialism, nationalism, economic 
and social reform were fully vitalized by the military events 
and the political propaganda of World War II. As one West- 
ern colonial regime after another fell before the onslaught 
of Japanese arms, the prestige of the West, of the white 
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man’s civilization, suffered generally in the eyes of Asiatic 
peoples, and stirred their latent and often vague resentment 
against alien control.12 Thus, as Southeast Asia emerges 
from world conflict, its social, economic, and political pat- 
terns are in flux and reveal forces of intense conflict. As 
these problems are related to government, they are neither 
simple nor subject to ready and immediate solution. More- 
over, it cannot be assumed that democracy on Anglo-Amer- 
ican models is necessarily the goal of these revolutionary 
movements. Even in the now independent Republic of the 
Philippines with its long background of American tutelage 
and its constitutional forms fashioned along lines of Amer- 
ican-styled democracy, there are signs that the young nation 
is “evolving into a quasi-dictatorship with democratic em- 
bellishments.’’!4 " 

Although in Southeast Asia and in Korea political inde- 
pendence has become the slogan of native leadership, it must 
be assumed that this independence will be subject to limita- 
tions dictated by the real or supposed interests of the pow- 
ers. This is made clear, to cite but one example, by the joint 
American-Soviet occupation of Korea. Here it is hardly 
necessary to stress that failure as yet to settle the Korean 
question is not a matter of determining the needs of the 
Korean people. Their independence and their form of gov- 
ernment when and as these are determined will be fashioned 
to meet the needs of higher international politics. So it is 
likely to be with the peoples of Southeast Asia. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding this introduction to the following studies 
on post-war government in the Far East, it is pertinent to 
emphasize that historical forces which were already at work, 
far from being weakened, were vitalized by World War II. 


8’ Areas falling to Japanese arms and control included all of South- 
east Asia: the Philippines, (U.S.); French Indo-China, (Fr.) ; Neth- 
erlands Indies, (Holland); Burma, Malaya, (Br.); and Siam whose 
independence rested on the sufferance of Britain and France. 

4 Lennox A. Mills, “The Governments of Southeast Asia,” Gov- 
ernment and Nationalism in Southeast Asia (New York, 1942), p. 65. 
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The War intensified the invasion of eastern Asia by the 
Western World. It stimuated the revolt of Asiatic peoples 
against the old and surviving forms of colonialism, and it 
nurtured growing aspirations toward nationhood. At the 
same time this same Far East which has been tapping so 
heavily the political and technological resources of the West 
now finds that its poverty has been intensified by total war, 
a product of the machine power of the West, a power with 
which Asia cannot as yet compete. Thus government in the 
Far East emerging from the wreckage and chaos of war 
can have meaning only as it meets tasks of gigantic dimen- 
sions. These involve not only the so-called realism of power 
politics, but also, and more important, the weighing of ideas 
and values. To be sure, government in Asia will be called 
upon to point the way to economic recovery, to rebuilding 
what has been destroyed, to seeing that food finds its way 
to empty stomachs. But in the longer view, government in 
eastern Asia, if it is to be intelligible, will be an expression 
of the needs and values of Asiatic peoples. The evidence 
suggests that these values will be neither a resurrection of 
old native, indigenous patterns, nor will they be wholesale 
adoptions of Western ideologies. They will be affected by 
both of these, and they will be Eastern Asia’s contribution 
to modern man’s political thought. 


THE POST-WAR GOVERNMENT OF CHINA 
CHEN CHIH-MAI 
Tsing Hua University 


The Government of China in the Fall of 1947 is admit- 
tedly in the process of transition. It is moving from the 
form of government under the “Period of Political Tute- 
lage” to that under the “Period of Constitutional Govern- 
ment.” This is the prescribed stage of the National Revolu- 
tion as defined by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in the Outline of National 
Reconstruction (Chien Kuo Ta Kang), April 12, 1924. The 
transition, however, is also conditioned by the special cir- 
cumstances of the post-war period. Two of these are the 
challenge by force of the Chinese Communist Party, and 
the popular demand for broadening the base of government 
in the interval between the adoption of a national constitu- 
tion and the inauguration of a popularly-elected government. 
The situation is therefore extremely fluid, although the 
final goal is clear and constantly re-affirmed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OF GOVERNMENT 
(AS OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1947) 


Under the system of ‘Political Tutelage,”’ which began 
in 1928 with the establishment of the National Government 
of China 1,‘the sources of authority were completely derived 
from the Kuomintang. Although the Provisional Constitu- 
tion of 1931 (Yiieh Fa) was adopted by a National Congress 
elected through a system of occupational representation, the 
instrument clearly stated that the Kuomintang would exer- 
cise the powers of government on behalf of the people of 
China.2 The basic organic laws of the Government, notably 


1The term National Government was chosen to designate the Gov- 
ernment of China during the Period of Political Tutelage. In the 
Chinese language, both the National Government (Kuo-min Chéng- 
fu) and the National Party (Kuomintang) use the term Kuo-min, 
meaning “people.” 

2 For further discussion of this point, see the writer’s Chung-kuo 
Chéng-fu, (The Chinese Government), (2nd edition, Shanghai, 1946), 
Vol. 2, pp. 14-22. See also Paul M. A. Linebarger, The Political 
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the Organic Law of the National Government which defines 
the organizational pattern of the Government, were prod- 
ucts of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang. Under the Organic Law, the high posts in the Gov- 
ernment were filled by election of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang and the persons thus chosen 
were responsible to the same party organ. The relation- 
ship between the Party and the Government of China dur- 
ing this period was closely patterned after that between 
the Communist Party and the Government of the Soviet 
Union.’ This was only natural in that the National Revo- 
lution led by the Kuomintang after its re-organization in 
1924 was strongly under the influence of the Soviet Revo- 
lution and its representatives in China. 

The program of Sun Yat-sen, however, differed in one 
essential respect from that of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union. Sun Yat-sen was also very much under the 
influence of the democratic liberalism of the West, and it 
was his ideal to lead China ultimately into a constitutional 
democracy under which various political parties including 
the Kuomintang would compete for power through popular 
elections provided for by a National Constitution to be 
adopted by a National Assembly (Kuo-min Ta-hui), the 
deputies of which were to be elected by the people through 
universal suffrage. 


It will be seen from this part of his program that Sun 
Yat-sen actually laid down for the political party he founded 
a program which called for the relinquishment of monopo- 
listic power on its part. It was therefore sharply different 
from the programs of one-party rule in other lands, past 


Doctrines of Sun Yat-sen (Baltimore, 1937), pp. 209 ff. for the politi- 
cal theory of the Kuomintang trusteeship and the same author’s Gov- 
ernment in Republican China (New York, 1938), pp. 172 ff. for govern- 
ment under the provisional constitution. 

* Arthur N. Holcombe’s The Chinese Revolution (Cambridge, 1930) 
is still the best book in English for the subject of Soviet influence on 
Chinese governmental forms. Professor Holcombe, a skilled and 
venturesome observer, visited both China and Russia immediately 


after the Chinese Great Revolution and was able to testify from first- 
hand observation to the effect of the Russian example on he Chinese. 
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and present, where the party in monopolistic control ad- 
mittedly meant to retain such control in perpetuity. This 
was the democratic commitment of the Kuomintang which 
must be kept constantly in mind in the interpretation of 
current developments. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTION 


The democratic constitution envisaged by Sun Yat-sen 
finally came to be adopted on December 25, 1946. The train 
of events leading up to this consummation of the ultimate 
goal of the National Revolution had been long and check- 
ered.. 

As far back as 1935, the National Government decided 
that the time had come to terminate Kuomintang tutelage. 
Preparations were then made first to draft the constitution 
and simultaneously to hold nationwide elections of deputies 
to a National Assembly which would adopt the constitution 
for the Republic. The draft constitution was prepared by 
the Legislative Yiian+ and submitted both to the Kuomin- 
tang and the public for criticisms and suggestions. The 
response of the public was most enthusiastic, and a number 
of suggestions made by constitutional lawyers, public bod- 
ies, civic organizations, and in the public press, were incor- 
porated in the six subsequent revisions. The final draft 
after almost two years of deliberation was promulgated by 
the National Government on May 5, 1936 (5/5/XXV, hence 
the name “Double Five Draft’). 

At the same time, elections were held in 1936 to organize 
the National Assembly. These elections were complicated 
by the Japanese occupation of the provinces of Manchuria 
and Japanese penetration into the provinces of North China. 
As a result, one-fifth of the seats could not be filled by elec- 
tions and had to be appointed by the Government through 
consultation with local civic bodies. 

The National Assembly thus elected was unable to con- 


“The term yiian, as used in modern China, is roughly equivalent 
to “department” in the sense that we use the term, “the executive 
department.” Since it refers specifically to the Sunyatsenist five- 
fold separation of powers, it remains untranslatable. 
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vene on account of the outbreak of war in 1937, although 
tentative efforts were made to convene it in 1940. In 1943, 
the Kuomintang decided that “the National Assembly shall 
be convened within one year after the conclusion of the 
war.” In 1945, President Chiang K’ai-shek proposed that 
the Assembly be held on November 12, 1945. The date was 
further postponed until May 5, 1946, and again until No- 
vember 15 of the same year. These repeated postponements 
were caused by the extremely delicate relations between the 
Kuomintang and the other political parties, particularly the 
Chinese Communist Party. During the Political Consulta- 
tive Conference of January-February, 1946, in which the 
Communists took an active part, the Communists had 
agreed to join in the Assembly through the assignment of 
extra seats. When the Assembly was finally convened in 
November, however, the Communists and the members of 
the Democratic League suddenly refused to participate. The 
Assembly was convoked, nevertheless, and upward of 1,400 
deputies attended the sessions. The deputies came from all 
parts of China and Chinese communities abroad, represent- 
ing China’s 35 provinces, 12 municipalities, Mongolia, Tibet, 
and communities overseas. There were also deputies from 
professional bodies and the armed forces. They included a 
substantial portion of women. 

The fundamental law which the Assembly adopted on 
December 25, 1946, was a document of considerable length.® 
It contained a number of novel features, of which respect 
for the Charter of the United Nations was especially unique. 
The instrument contained an elaborate bill of rights. The 
form of government provided by the constitution was sub- 
stantially different from that in the draft of 1936. These 
differences arose from the decisions of the Political Consul- 
tative Conference of 1946 in which a series of compromises 
_ were arrived at between the various political parties, in- 
cluding the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists. Gen- 


*See A. N. Holcombe, “Chinese Political Thought and the Pro- 
posed New Constitution,” The Journal of Politics, Vol. 8, pp. 1-28 
(1946) ; Roscoe Pound, “The Chinese Constitution,’ New York Uni- 
versity Law Quarterly Review, Vol. 22, pp. 194-232 (April, 1947). 
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erally speaking, the most essential changes were the sub- 
stitution of a cabinet form of government for a presidential 
system as provided in the 1936 draft. The executive branch 
in the new constitution was made responsible to the Legis- 
lative Ytian which was to be elected by the people. It was 
indeed unfortunate that the Communists, who agreed to 
these changes during the early months of 1946, should have 
chosen to denounce the final instrument later in the year. 
General George C. Marshall, who watched the process of 
constitution-making closely as American special envoy to 
China, in his statement of January 7, 1947, described the 
instrument as “a democratic constitution,” although the 
change made by the Assembly was a departure from the 
American form of government. 


The National Assembly decided also that the constitution 
should come into effect on December 25, 1947. During the 
interval, a series of laws and regulations were promulgated 
governing elections and other matters relating to constitu- 
tional procedures. These laws were rather complicated, and 
could only be dealt with in this connection in the most gen- 
eral terms. 


In the first place, the constitution and its procedural laws 
emphasize representation on territorial basis, with the 
county (hsien) as the basic unit. Elections are by universal 
suffrage and secret ballot. Representation of women is 
especially emphasized, with provisions that a certain pro- 
portion of women must be included among the deputies of 
the National Assembly and the Legislative Ytian. Secondly, 
occupational representation is also included in the processes, 
and a number of deputies will be elected by professional 
groups, including farmers’ unions, trade unions, educational 
groups, etc. Thirdly, in accordance with the ideas of Sun 
Yat-sen, initiative, referendum and recall are provided, in 
addition to elections.* These features, and others, are meant 
to fulfill Article I of the Constitution which provides that 
“the Chinese Republic, founded upon the Three Principles 


*Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I (The Three Principles of the Peo- 
ple), sixth lecture on the principle of min ch’tian (democracy). 
Various Western translations are available. 
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of the People [the doctrines of Sun Yat-sen], is a demo- 
cratic republic of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 


THE POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Pending the creation of a new government under the 
Constitution, the system of Political Tutelage in force since 
1928 has been undergoing a process of transformation. 
This process is naturally dictated by the political circum- 
stances of the times, both internal and international. It 
fulfills the basic commitment of the Kuomintang to pave 
the way toward the inauguration of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

One of the most important steps in this direction is the 
revision of the Organic Law of the National Government 
made on April 18, 1947. While the changes made on the 
original law are not the formal relinquishment of Political 
Tutelage, they are nevertheless substantial modifications of 
the old system, and are moving in the direction of a broader 
participation of other political parties than the Kuomintang 
in the National Government. This change was made by 
authority of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang which remains the supreme political authority in 
China until de jure inauguration of full constitutional gov- 
ernment. 


The head of the National Government, commonly known 
in other countries as the President of the Republic of China, 
is technically the Chairman of the National Government 
(Kuo-min Chéng-fu Chu-hsi). The new revision also pro- 
vides for a Vice-Chairman of the National Government 
(Kuo-min Chéng-fu Fu-chu-hsi).? Both the Chairman and 
the Vice-Chairman under the revised law, like the old sys- 
tem in the case of the Chairman, are elected by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. In this respect, 
therefore, no departure is made from the old system. 


"The present incumbents are: Chairman, Chiang K’ ai-shek; Vice- 
Chairman, Sun Fo, who holds concurrently the post of President of 
the Legislative Yiian. 
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The Chairmanship of the National Government is in a 
lofty position in that he is not only the titular head of the 
state but also wields considerable power over the entire 
government. He holds the power to appoint the Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of the five Yiian, including the Presi- 
dent of the Executive Yiian who is normally regarded as 
the Premier of the Government. He is the commander-in- 
chief of the army, navy and air forces. In certain respects, 
his powers are even greater than those of the president of 
the United States. 

The fact remains, however, that the National Government 
of China is essentially a commission form of government. 
The organ which decides upon national policies is the Com- 
mission of the National Government (Kuo-min Chéng-fu 
Wei-yiian-hui), commonly translated as the Council of 
State. There was a time in the period December 1931, to 
August 1943, when the venerable elder statesman Lin Shen 
occupied the Chairmanship of the National Government, 
during which the actual powers of government passed com- 
pletely into the hands of the Central Political Council of the 
Kuomintang, a body elected by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. Later, during the War, a Supreme National Defense 
Council (Kuo-fang Tsut-kao Wet-yiian-hui) took over the 
powers of the Central Political Council and added to them a 
number of other functions required by the exigencies of 
the conflict, including the power to issue emergency de- 
crees.. Under the late Lin Shen, the Chairmanship was a 
mere titular head somewhat analogous to the Presidency of 
the French Third Republic and the Commission of the Na- 
tional Government almost never met. The death of Lin 
Shen and the election of Chiang K’ai-shek to succeed him 
changed the power relationships considerably. The creation 
of the first multi-party government in April, 1947, under 
Chang Chiin led to the abolition of the Supreme National 
Defense Council and the restoration of the Council of State 
to full powers. 

The change in April is particularly significant in that the 


® This organ is described in Paul M. A. Linebarger, The China of 
Chiang K’ai-shek (Boston, 1941), pp. 46-52. 
¥ 
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Council of State includes among its members representa- 
tives from political parties and non-partisans as well as 
representatives of the Kuomintang. This is the coalition 
feature of China’s present government which, as we have 
said above, constitutes a step toward the eventual abolition 
of monopolistic Kuomintang rule. 

The Council of State is a body of 40 members. Member- 
ship-in the Council is chosen “by the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Government from among persons within and outside 
the Kuomintang.” The number of members from the 
various parties has been a bone of contention between them. 
The Chinese Communist Party has insisted that, out of the 
total of 40 members, 14 should be chosen from the Com- 
munist Party and the Democratic League. Since major 
decisions on policy require a two-third majority, the Com- 
munist demand presumably is to ask for a ‘“‘veto” power 
for themselves and the Democratic League. The Kuomin- 
tang yielded 13, but that concession failed to induce the 
Communists to join the government, because they were not 
granted the ‘‘veto” they had wanted. The present coalition 
government, therefore, does not include the Communists 
and the Democratic League. 

Of the 40 members, there are at present 5 ex officio mem- 
bers, occupied by the Presidents of the five Yiian, all Kuo- 
mintang members. The remaining seats are distributed as 
follows: 

1) Kuomintang—12 seats 

2) Young China Party—4 seats 

3) Democratic Socialist Party—4 seats 

4) Independents (non-partisans)—4 seats 


These bring the total up to 29 seats, of which the Kuo- 
mintang has 17. The remaining 11 seats as yet unfilled are 
presumably reserved for the Communists and the Demo- 
cratic League, if and when they choose to join. In view of 
the formal break between the Government and the Com- 
munists, these seats are likely to be unfilled or apportioned 
to other parties. 

Following the reorganization of the Council of State, and 
the appoinment of Chang Chiin to the Presidency of the 
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Executive Yiian, succeeding T. V. Soong, the Executive 
Ytian (Hsin-chéng Yiian), commonly known as the “cabi- 
net,” was also reorganized in April to include other parties 
than the Kuomintang. The organization of the Executive 
Yiian was also modified. At present, the Executive Yian 
is composed as follows: 
a/ Ministry of Interior (Nei-chéng Pu) 
b/ Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Wai-chiao Pu) 
c/ Ministry of National Defense (Kuo-fang Pu) 
d/ Ministry of Finance (Ts’ai-chéng Pu) 
e/ Ministry of Education (Chiao-yti Pu) 
f/ Ministry of Justice (Ssu-fa Hsing-chéng Pu) 
g/ Ministry of Economic Affairs (Ching-chi Pu) 
h/ Ministry of Communications (Chiao-tung Pu) 
i/ Ministry of Social Affairs (Shé-hui Pu) 
j/ Ministry of Water Conservation (Shuwi-li Pu) 
k/ Ministry of Food (Liang-shih Pu) 
1/ Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry (Nung-lin Pu) 
m/ Ministry of Land Administration (Ti-chéng Pu) 
n/ Ministry of Public Health (Wei-shéng Pu) 
o/ National Resources Commission (Tzu-ytian Wet-yiian-hui) 
p/ Commission of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs (Méng-tsang 
Wei-ytian-hut) 
q/ Commission of Overseas Chinese Affairs (Ch’iao-wu Wei-yiian- 
hui) 
r/ Bureau of Information (Hsin-wén Chi) 
s/ Chinese National Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
[CNRRA] (Shan-ho Chin-chi Tsung-shu) 


The parties and groups represented in the Executive 
Yiian are the same as those in the Council of State. In ad- 
dition to the Ministers and Chairmen of Commissions, there 
are also six Ministers without portfolio, also distributed 
among the parties and groups. The Kuomintang now holds 
the key posts and claims 14'out of a total of 24 posts. 


Chinese public law traditionally draws a sharp distinc- 
tion between organs deliberating upon “national” and those 
deliberating upon “administrative” policies. The former, 
under the present system, belongs to the Council of State 
and the latter to the Executive Yiian Conference (Hsing- 
chéng Yiian Hui-i). The line of distinction, as will be easily 
seen, is difficult to draw, and it is frequently the Executive 
Yiian which makes the initial propositions of policy to the 
higher organ. Under the circumstances, its functions are 
really more important than the constitutional lawyers make 
them out to be. 
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According to the theory of Political Tutelage, legislative 
power, presumably designed to express popular will, natur- 
ally belongs to the Kuomintang which exercises the political 
powers of the state on behalf of the people. Like the dis- 
tinction between national and administrative policies men- 
tioned above, Chinese constitutional lawyers also draw a 
distinction between “principles of legislation” and “legisla- 
tive content.’”’ The power to pass upon the former, under 
Kuomintang rule, belonged to the Central Political Council, 
and in wartime the Supreme National Defense Council. The 
Legislative Yiian, which is on the same level with the Exec- 
utive Yiian, had power only to enact into formal law the 
principles laid down by the party. 

With the organization of the coalition government early 
in 1947, the basis of representation of the Legislative Yiian 
was also broadened to include representatives of political 
parties and groups outside the Kuomintang. The power to 
pass upon “principles of legislation” likewise passed from 
the organs of the party to the newly-organized multi-party 
Council of State. 


This situation, too, is admittedly transitory. The Legis- 
lative Yiian under the new Constitution will be directly 
elected by the people, and will exercise many new powers 
normally belonging to legislative chambers elected by the 
people. The President of the Executive Yiian (Premier) 
will be appointed by the President of the Republic with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Yiian. The Executive 
Yiian is responsible to the Legislative Yiian, and is subject 
to its interpellations. Laws passed by the Legislative Yiian 
may be vetoed by the President of the Republic upon the 
advice of the Executive Yiian, and if two-thirds of the Leg- 
islative Yiian overrides the veto, the President of the Ex- 
ecutive Yiian may either administer the laws or resign. 
These enlarged functions are entrusted to the Yiian be- 
cause under the new Constitution, its members are directly 
elected by the people, and since there is no longer a Council 
of State, the Yiian is exercising both the power to enact 
“principles of legislation” and “legislative content.” 

The judicial functions of the Chinese Government are 
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roughly the same as in other countries; there is a hierarchy 
of courts culminating in a Supreme Court which, under the 
new Constitution, is the Judicial Yiian. Judicial functions 
are divided into civil cases, criminal cases, administrative 
cases, and disciplinary action on public functionaries upon 
impeachment by the Control Yiian. 

The Control Yiian is a peculiar organ charged with the 
function of bringing impeachment against public function- 
aries of all grades found guilty of violation of law in the 
discharge of official duties. It also has charge over audit- 
ing. Under Political Tutelage, the members of the Yiian 
were appointed by the Party. The new Constitution pro- 
vides that they be elected by the legislative assemblies of 
the provinces. Its functions are also enlarged to include 
many normally belonging to upper chambers in parliamen- 
tary systems. 

The system of independent censors (Yu-shih) was the 
legacy of the past. Under the monarchy, these men were 
given the authority to “remonstrate” public servants before 
the emperor. Sun Yat-sen found the system worth preserv- 
ing, and incorporated the power of control (or supervision) 
into an independent power on the same level with the ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial functions of government. 

Similarly, Sun Yat-sen also found the traditional system 
of Chinese civil service examinations independent of the 
executive power a valuable means by which nepotism or 
patronage might be eliminated. He therefore proposed an 
independent Examination Yiian in charge of civil service 
examinations and personnel administration. 

The five independent powers—executive, legislative, ju- 
dicial, control, and examination—are each exercised by an 
independent Yiian under the National Government. This 
system is called the Fivefold Separation of Powers, a theory 
propounded by Sun Yat-sen, and followed in both the pres- 
ent Provisional Constitution and the new Constitution of 
1946. 

Under Political Tutelage, it was found expedient to es- 


*Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, fifth and sixth lectures on min 
ch’tian. 
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tablish under the National Government a Military Affairs 
Commission (Chiin-shih Wei-yiian-hui) which wielded tre- 
mendous powers in military administration and in the 
conduct of war against the Japanese. The cessation of 
hostilities in 1945 brought about its abolition, and its func- 
tions were absorbed by the Ministry of National Defense 
(Kuo-fang Pu) in the Executive Yiian which has charge of 
all three branches of the armed forces. 

It was customary in the former days to establish in key 
areas Headquarters of the Chairman of the Military Affairs 
Commission which exercises wide powers over the affairs 
of the provinces within the area. It was a form of military 
government which claimed higher powers than the civilian 
authorities in the provinces. There are still a number of 
such Headquarters in existence, notably that in Mukden 
and that in Peiping, although their parent organ, the Mili- 
tary Affairs Commission, had formally been abolished. This, 
however, is a temporary measure and can be altered without 
much effort. Their existence at present is justified by con- 
tinued hostilities against the Chinese Communists in Man- 
churia and North China.!® 


REPRESENTATION AND DEMOCRATIZATION 


The coming of democracy to a land of 458,000,000 people 
is bound to be a slow process. One of the encouraging fea- 
tures of the development in China is the record of the Peo- 
ple’s Political Council (Kuo-min Ts’an-chéng Hui). Organ- 
ized in July, 1938, with 200 members, the Council had 
undergone four separate reorganizations, and now is com- 
posed of 862 members, 227 of whom are elected by provin- 
cial and municipal assemblies. 

The functions of the Council have also been enlarged. 
It remains, however, an advisory body, empowered to re- 
ceive Government reports, interpellate and make proposals 
to the Government, conduct investigations and deliberate 
on the national budget. While it is generally known that 

aS Taiwan, recovered from Japan, until its recent re-organization 
aS a province, was temporarily under military rule, and the island 


of Hainan—formerly a part of Kwangtung Province—is currently a 
“special area,” though destined for provincial status. 
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the Council has no power of final decision, Government 
Ministers have often been severely called to task, and 
strong resolutions adopted urging the Government to adopt 
particular measures. 


In view of the wide publicity given to its proceedings in 
the press, and the high standing of its members in national 
and local affairs, the Council during the past nine years of 
its existence has indeed been a forum of public opinion 
which no public servant can afford to disregard. Its achieve- 
ment shows that in China public opinion is a matter of 
serious concern even when the Government is not popularly 
elected, and that the Council, although not organized along 
party lines, does include the leading figures of the minor 
parties. The Chinese Communists, for instance, were from 
the beginning members. So were the Young China Party 
and the Social Democrats. The Council gives hope to those 
who believe that it is possible to organize an opposition to 
the Government and that it is not necessary to resort to 
armed resistance in order to command attention. 

The Council, of course, was a wartime organ. The new 
Constitution provides for a National Assembly which will 
be elected directly by the people, and which will exercise 
political powers on behalf of the people. Specifically, these 
include the election and recall of the President and Vice- 
President of the Republic, the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, and at a future date, the initiative and referendum on 
legislation. The National Assembly will be a large organ 
composed of deputies elected on a territorial basis and a 
small number of deputies elected by professional and women 
organizations. Deputies will hold office for 6 years. 

In elections in the Fall of 1947, both deputies to the 
National Assembly and the members of the Legislative 
Yiian will be elected. These are by far the most compre- 
hensive elections ever held in China. All political parties 
will take part in the elections on an equal footing provided 
that they subscribe to the fundamental law. The Kuomin- 
tang would be one of the leading contenders. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Chinese Communist Party had chosen earlier to de- 
nounce the new Constitution and had announced its inten- 
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tion to boycott the elections. The truncated Democratic 
League had also denounced the Constitution and probably 
would not take part. 

Whether or not the Communists participate in these 
elections, it is apparent that they will constitute the first 
nationwide attempt to create a popularly-elected govern- 
ment in China. It will be a long step toward the democrati- 
zation of the land. Elaborate preparations are being made 
for holding these elections, and observers are free to study 
their processes and results. They will form interesting 
materials for the students of Chinese politics. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Chinese provinces (shéng) vary greatly in size and pop- 
ulation as well as in the degree of development. With few 
minor exceptions, however, the pattern of government is 
almost identical. (The Communists, of course, discard the 
province in favor of their “regional” pattern.) This seems 
to be one of the major weaknesses of local government in 
China, and it is by no means confined to the provinces. 

Like the National Government, provincial governments 
are also on a commission basis, with a Chairman of the 
Provincial Government (Shéng Chéng-fu Chu-hsi) and a 
number of Commissioners (Wei-yiian), each in charge of 
one of the departments (ting), the major ones being Civil 
Affairs (Min-chéng), Finance (T's’ai-chéng), Reconstruction 
(Chien-shé), and Education (Chiao-yii). There are usually 
other bureaus in charge of land administration, public 
health, social welfare, etc. Matters of policy are decided in 
the Commission and administered by the Chairman through 
the various departments. 


Many proposals were made from time to time to reform 
the provincial governments. One was to reduce the larger 
provinces into smaller areas. The proposal was accepted 
in principle and was put into effect when the three north- 
eastern provinces (Manchuria) were recovered from the 
Japanese in 1945. Prolonged Soviet occupation of some of 
these provinces and Chinese Communist domination of 
some of them prevented the National Government from 
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directly administering the nine provinces. subdivided from 
the original three. 

The prosecution of war against the Chinese Communists 
also created a local government problem of major signifi- 
cance. A special Committee (Sui-ching Ch’ii Chéng-wu Wei- 
ytian-hui) was organized in the Executive Yiian to admin- 
ister the areas recovered from the Communists through 
the provincial governments. The problems involve relief 
and rehabilitation of the people and the solution of special 
problems arising out of Communist occupation. These prob- 
lems become the more complicated because of the continu- 
ance in these areas of guerilla warfare between the Govern- 
ment and the Communist forces. 

Major reforms of the provincial system will come when 
the new Constitution comes into effect. Arguments whether 
China should be a federal or an unitary state have been 
going on for years, and limited experiments have been tried 
of both in the past. The new Constitution, following the 
theory of “balanced powers” (chiin ch’tian) propounded by 
Sun Yat-sen, attempts to resolve the issue by listing the 
functions of the central, provincial and hsien governments, 
and provides that disputes between them shall be resolved 
through legislation by the Legislative Yiian. A study of 
the lists of functions shows that the functions belonging to 
the central government are rather limited, and that the 
province will enjoy a larger degree of autonomy than is at 
present the case, although a large number of functions now 
exercised by the province are devolved to the hsien. The 
new fundamental law also provides that each province may 
adopt a Self-Government Law under which there will be a 
Provincial Assembly and a Governor elected by the people. 
These changes constitute a radical departure from the past 
and will alter definitely the existing pattern. 

Urban centers with large concentration of population or 
of special political and economic importance are regarded 
administratively as “directly controlled municipalities” 
(chih hsia shih), a term which signifies that they are sepa- 
rate and distinct administrative units under the direct jur- 
isdiction of the central government. There are now 12 such 
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municipalities, namely: Nanking, Peiping, Tientsin, Shang- 
hai, Canton, Hankow, Sian, Chungking, Tsingtao, Mukden, 
Dairen and Harbin. Each municipality is headed by a 
Mayor. The new Constitution gives no details of future 
reforms, but it is safe to assume that there will be a pop- 
ularly-elected Council and Mayor. 

The 2,000-odd units into which China is divided, the 
hsien, were regarded by Sun Yat-sen as “the units of local 
self-government.” The hsien varies greatly in size and 
population, ranging from a couple of hundred inhabitants 
to a million and a half. Its government is the agency in 
direct contact with the people, and is therefore regarded by 
administrative reformers as the most important level of 
administration. 

It has often been said that political and economic democ- 
racy can only come to China from the bottom up. Hsien 
organization is therefore of the utmost importance, and the 
National Government has indeed devoted a great deal of 
attention to this program with varying degrees of success. 


The hsien during the Republican period has always been 
headed by a Magistrate (Hsien-chang) appointed by the 
central government usually upon recommendation of the 
provincial governments. He is the head of the hsien gov- 
ernment (Hsien Chéng-fu), which is composed of a number 
of sections (Ké6) roughly analogus to the departments 
(ving) of the provincial government. The hsien govern- 
ment is entrusted with the dual function of supervising 
local self-government and administering the affairs ‘de- 
volved” upon it by the provincial and central governments. 

In the Fall of 1939, the National Government promul- 
gated the Law on the Organization of the Various Grades 
of the Hsien (Hsien K6 Chi Tsu-chih Kang-yao). This is a 
comprehensive measure designed to organize the people in 
the 2,000-odd hsien for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment. Like the Provisional Constitution, this law is also 
transitory in nature, and represents the first steps toward 
the introduction into rural and urban China of a system of 
self-rule. It involves the grouping of the inhabitants of the 
hsien into self-governing units through the Hsiang Chén 
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Pao-chia system, and providing for each of these units self- 
governing machinery of both legislative and administrative 
nature which would be too complicated to describe in the 
space allowed here. Suffice it to say, the system for the first 
time gives the people in the villages and towns means by 
which they can officially take part in the management of 
local affairs. It may further be pointed out that, although 
the pao-chia was used in the past to provide local protection 
in public safety (one of its features being collective re- 
sponsibility in cases of the harboring of bandits) and was 
therefore a primitive policing organization unsuitable for 
modern democratic development, the system in its present 
form, however, has retained only the old name and form of 
organization. The collective responsibility feature, for in- 
stance, which formed the underlying purpose of the old 
system, has now been completely discarded. 

Furthermore, under the new Constitution, this provi- 
sional system is discarded in favor of an organizational pat- 
tern under which the hsien, if it so chooses, may convene 
town meetings (Hsien Min Ta-hui) composed of all the 
citizens of the hsien, to adopt a Self-Government Law for 
the community. In any case, the Magistrate will be elected 
by the people, and there will be a popularly-elected hsien 
assembly (Hsien I-hut) to serve as the legislative body. 


THE COMMUNIST AREAS 


The existence of Communist areas in China was the re- 
sult of a conference held on August 7, 1927, in Hankow, in 
which the Chinese Communist Party adopted the policy of 
organizing Soviets in the areas under the control of the 
Communist forces. As a result of this resolution, Soviets 
(Su-wei-ai, a Chinese term transliterated from the Russian) 
appeared in the border region of Hunan and Kiangsi, South- 
ern Hupeh, Central Hupeh, Western Fukien, Southwestern 
Kiangsi, the border region of Hupeh-Honan-Anhwei, North- 
ern Szechuan, and Western Szechuan. Later, the Commu- 
nists established a central regime in southern Kiangsi with 
Yui-chin as its seat. 
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The existence of these Soviet regimes brought about a 
series of military expeditions against them by the National 
Government. In 1934, the Chinese Communists, led by 
Chu Teh, Mao Tse-tung, and Chou En-lai, were forced to 
leave Southern Kiangsi toward the west, and after passing 
through the provinces of Hunan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Yun- 
nan, Szechuan, finally arrived in northern Shensi, with the 
hsien Yenan as their seat of government. 

The outbreak of war brought about a reconciliation be- 
tween the National Government and the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Forty-one days after the declaration of war, on 
September 22, 1937, the Chinese Communist Party formally 
declared (1) its adherence to the San Min Chu I, (2) the 
discontinuance of its policy to overthrow the Kuomintang 
regime by force, its Bolshevization movement, and its pro- 
gram to expropriate land by force, (3) the abolition of the 
then existing Soviet government and the development of 
democracy, in order to achieve national political unity, and 
(4) the abolition of the name “Red Army,” and the re- 
organization of the Communist forces into units of the 
National Army, to be placed under the command of the 
Military Affairs Commission pending orders to resist the 
enemy at the front. After this declaration, the Soviet 
Government in China formally disappeared, and the Com- 
munist forces were organized into the Eighth Route Army 
and later the New Fourth Army. 

Government-Communist relations entered a new phase 
in January, 1941, when as a result of a series of conflicts, 
the National Government ordered the abolition of the New 
Fourth Army. This brought about a break between the 
Government and the Communists, and the appearance of a 
number of independent governments and administrative 
agencies in territories which the Communist army occupied. 
The mobile nature of the Communist forces made the forms 
of Communist organizations extremely varied and fluid. 
They assumed names such as the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia 
Border Region Government (Shen-Kan-Ning Pien Chii 
Chéng-fu), the Shansi-Hopei-Shantung-Honan Border Re- 
gion Government (Chin-Chi-Lu-Yii Pien Chii Chéng-fu), 
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the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei Border Region Administrative 
Commission (Chin-Ch’a-Chi Pien Chii Hsin-chéng Wei- 
ytian-hui), the Shantung Wartime Work Promotion Com- 
mittee (Shantung Tsan-shih Kung-tso Tui-chin Wei-yiian- 
hui), and a number of others. Since the termination of 
war, additional ones have been established in North China 
and in Manchuria. 

It will be seen that the Communist areas have assumed 
a number of forms spreading over wide areas. Many of 
them were “border regions” which meant that they com- 
prised areas on the borders of two or more provinces. In 
the long drawn-out and futile efforts to achieve some form 
of reconciliation between the National Government and the 
Communists, many attempts have been made to accommo- 
date these Communist-controlled areas within the adminis- 
trative framework of the Chinese Government. One form 
of compromise was the recognition on the part of the Na- 
tional Government of the area as an ‘“‘Administrative Area” 
directly under the jurisdiction of the Executive Yiian, 
while granting it some measure of self-governing powers. 
These attempts, however, were unsuccessful, and the areas 
now under the control of the Communist forces, together 
with the special administrative machinery therein, have no 
juridical status under the National Government. Since the 
Summer of 1947, when the National Government formally 
proclaimed the Communist Party in rebellion, the Commu- 
nist Party, its army, and the administrative organs estab- 
lished by it, have been regarded as illegal, private instru- 
mentalities. 


1 Since Chinese administration traditionally considers the province 
as the unit, any problem existing in areas bordering upon several 
provinces naturally gives rise to questions of conflicts of jurisdiction 
and responsibilities. The choice of “border regions” by the Commu- 
nists, therefore, makes the “suppression” by the Government compli- 
cated and accords them better protection than if they exist in the 
center of a province. 


THE POST-WAR POLITICS OF CHINA © 
PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 
School of Advanced International Studies 


Because of the antiquity and settledness of Chinese folk- 
ways, Chinese political. behavior is usually simpler and more 
predictable than American. Language, morals, religion, 
habits, institutions have all become adjusted to each other 
over an immense range of time. What a Chinese does— 
under any given set of circumstances—is determined by 
what he thinks the circumstances are; when he thinks, he 
thinks in Chinese; his action is embedded in his language, 
and the language is shot through with two thousand two 
hundred years of official Confucian indoctrination. Thus 
Chinese politics would be very predictable indeed if it were 
not for the intervention of new, non-Chinese, extraneous 
factors. 


THREE MODES OF POLITICS 


It may be said that there are in general three different 
sets of political phenomena taking place in China: 

ideological politics, marking the slow changeover of Chi- 
nese thought and belief from Confucian stability to the 
fanatically-asserted uncertainties of our modern Western 
world; 

world politics, occasioned by the operation in China of 
capitalist, communist, fascist, democratic and other doc- 
trines and institutions, which assume local Chinese form 
and effect but remain dominated by their external inspira- 
tion or supply base; 

intra-Chinese politics, consisting of the inter-personal and 
inter-group political strife of Chinese acting for Chinese 
ends in Chinese ways. 

Of these three modes, world politics is the most serious, 
since it causes and inflames the tendency to national-versus- 
Communist civil war. Ideological politics is the most im- 
portant in the long run, for it governs the ideas which will 
govern the men, whoever they may be, who will govern the 
country for generations to come. The domestic politics of 
inter-personal and inter-group struggle is so completely 
overshadowed by global and ideological politics that it ap- 
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pears unimportant. Chinese economic, social groups—Com- 
munist propaganda to the contrary notwithstanding—do not 
possess clear-cut pressure group organizations of their own. 
(There is no Chinese C.I.0. or A.F.L., nor is there anything 
comparable to the N.A.M. or the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Things more important than group or individual in- 
terests always appear to be at the foreground of public at- 
tention; normal politics in the ordinary American sense of 
the term! becomes unimportant and obscure, hence ne- 
glected, and in the end corrupt.) Hence on neither Chinese 
side is there circulation of leadership: the causes for which 
men die seem more important than the politics of leaders, 
so the same leaders on both sides stay on and on, year after 
year. There is no practical politics: with which to unseat 
them, only “noble” causes to keep them in office. Partici- 
pants enter the battle youthful; survivors leave it gray, un- 
victorious, undefeated. 


China’s post-war politics cannot be distinguished from 
her pre-war politics. The Communists hoped to achieve in 
China that type of convulsion which made Anna Pauker su- 
preme in Rumania, Broz-Tito in Jugoslavia, Enver Hodja 
in Albania—a “democratic coalition” which would first 
make Chiang a figurehead, then remove him from public 
office, and finally kill him. But this “democratic” aspira- 
tion (which Communists indicate plainly by comparing 
Chiang to Mihailovic) did not develop in China and the re- 
sult is that though Communist-Nationalist struggle has 
been moved from South Central China to North and North- 
east China, and though interventions and counter-interven- 
tions of the major powers have increased in volume though 
not in overtness, the situation today differs in degree rather 
than in basic character from the situation in 1927 or 1937. 
Any report of the post-war period must therefore be torn 
loose from its context of preceding struggle.” 


1 As indicated in Webster’s New International Dictionary ... Sec- 
ond Edition Unabridged (Springfield, 1944), p. 1909, second definition 
under “politics.” 

2 China’s politics, in their historical setting, have been described 
by the present author in his Government in Republican China (New 
York, 1938), and both politics and government (as of 1940) were 
outlined by him in some detail in The China of Chiang K’ai-shek 
(Boston, 1941). Since then Mr. Lawrence Rosinger has written 
China’s Wartime Politics, 19387-1944 (Princeton, 1945) and China’s 
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THE WARTIME BACKGROUND 


The immediate background to China’s post-war politics 
comprises the period 1937-1945, the eight years of Wate 
It must be remembered that this was essentially a period of 
“more war,” that China’s last period of real tranquility 
ended somewhere in the nineteenth century. 


The history of the last twenty-five years in Chinese poli- 
tics is, in its broad perspective, the story of periods of al- 
ternate truce and struggle between Nationalists and Com- 
munists. First on the scene were the Nationalists (Kuo- 
mintang), whose antecedents precede the Republican revo- 
lution (1911-12) under the sainted Sun Yat-sen. These 
welcomed the Communists as allies during 1922-1927 in the 
struggle against the old warlords. Nationalists and Com- 
munists thereafter fought one another for ten years, and in 
the course of that war these two eliminated most outside 
or independent military and administrative forces. Their 
duel was suspended, somewhat uneasily, in 1937 for the 
sake of repelling the Japanese invasion, but neither the is- 
sues nor the instrumentalities of further struggle were com- 


Crisis (New York, 1945). Two books, neither of them objective, have 
been published on the Communist area by journalists: Harrison For- 
man, Report from Red China (New York, 1945) and Gunther Stein, 
The Challenge of Red China (New York, 1945). Neither of these 
compares with such authoritative but older pro-Communist books as 
Harold Isaacs’ magnificent The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution 
(London, 1938), or the eloquent Red Star over China (New York, 
various dates), by Edgar Snow, or the magistral Soviet publication, 
J. Johanson and O. Taube, Réte-china, Dokumente der chinesischen 
Revolution (Moscow and Leningrad, 1934). The last-named book is 
available in microfilm at the Library of Congress. Non-Communist 
books include Theodore White and Annalee Jacoby, Thunder out of 
China (New York, 1946), which suffers because of its bitter bias 
against Chiang K’ai-shek; Israel Epstein’s pro-Soviet polemic, The 
Unfinished Revolution in China (Boston, 1947); Randall Gould’s pro- 
Kuomintang, discursive China in the Sun (Garden City, 1946); and 
Freda Utley’s Last Chance in China (Indianapolis and New York, 
1947). Excellent general resumes of China’s politics and history are 
to be found in Paul E. Eckel’s up-to-date The Far East Since 1500 
(New York, 1947), and K. S. Latourette’s perennially useful The 
Chinese: Their History and Culture (New York, 1946). An amusing 
and curious interpretation is F. T. Cheng, China Moulded by Con- 
fucious (London, 1947); equally startling—correct in narrative but 


weird in its conclusions—is Andre Nolde, La Chine de Chiang Kai 
Chek (Paris, 1947). 
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promised by either side. The truce of 1937 was little more 
than a loose alliance. The Communists in 1937 did not 
achieve definite legal status within the Chinese “state” 
(which, as it emerged from fiction into reality, was the tool 
as it was the creation of the Nationalists). A few shadowy 
government approbations were given Communist-ruled re- 
gimes, but none of these entered into normal postal, fiscal, 
cadastral, logistic, military, judicial or administrative rela- 
tionships with the Chinese government under the Generalis- 
simo. 

World War II was in China what it was in Eastern Eu- 
rope—the war of three worlds: constitutionalist, pro-fascist, 
Marxist. Between 1937 and 1945 there were three Chinas. 
The chief among these was recognized as “China” by all 
the democratic powers and by the Soviet government: 
Chungking, under Chiang K’ai-shek. The second was rec- 
ognized by the Axis: Nanking, under Wang Ch’ing-wei most 
of the time. The third was recognized by no one as an inter- 
national entity: Yenan, under Mr. Mao and General Chu. 
Nanking quislings fought side by side with the Japanese 
against Yenan and Chungking. Chungking fought Nanking 
and the Japanese while trying to defend itself against 
Yenan. Yenan took tremendous reaches of territory from 
both Nanking and Chungking. The War was three-cor- 
nered, but on the Chungking-Yenan side it was hushed up. 


The Communists fought the Japanese when their own 
political tactics required it; they never supported a national 
military strategy. They gleefully stood aside when the 
Japanese and puppets slaughtered Chiang’s Nationalist 
troops. The Nationalists, for their part, had the intricate 
job of fighting both as Nationalists (for their party) and 
as Chinese (for their government) : the Generalissimo and 
not the Communists bore the weight of maintaining China’s 
international entity. This was no mean task in a starved, 
blockaded, bankrupt country with twice the population of 
the United States and less than a tenth of one per cent of 
the U.S. steel production. 

During World War II, the Nationalist leaders displayed 
a propensity to have their cake and eat it, too. On the one 
hand, they wished to be recognized by the Chinese people 
and by the world as officers of the Chinese state; on the 
other hand, they wished to fulfill the party goals of the 
Kuomintang. They declared their willingness to solve the 
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Communist issue “by political means” but they appeared— 
to the Communists—to arrange the machinery of govern- 
ment in such a way as to ensure their own continuation in 
power. . 

The Communists, for their part, were no less contradic- 
tory. They affirmed their loyalty to the Generalissimo but 
shot his representatives. They demanded the military unity 
of China but incited government troops to desert to their 
side. They proclaimed “democracy” in their own areas and 
set up thought-control far more effective than the General- 
issimo’s. They even had the effrontery to “share” govern- 
ment in their territories on a three-thirds basis (that. is, 
one third Communist party,? one third Nationalist,* one 
third ‘“‘non-party’”’), but the ‘‘non-party’’ members were 
violent pro-Communists and the “Nationalist”? members 
were ex-Kuomintang renegades.® Worst of all, from the 
Nationalist point of view, the Communists both demanded 
participation in the life of the Chinese State and denied the 
existence of such a state! 

This, indeed, is the crux of Chinese politics: is there a 
“state” in China, or is there not? If there is, then Chiang 
is the lawful commander-in-chief, the Communists are dis- 
sidents or rebels, and the law of the land should settle the 
issues. If there has been no state in China, the Communists 
could scarcely proclaim their allegiance to it. The National- 
ist argument is that the state existed during the War and 
that the Communists could not recognize their own Chinese 
national state without subjecting themselves to its author- 
ity. 

THE V-J CRISIS 


Each side eagerly watched the progress of the United 
States armed forces across the Pacific and the supplies 


*Kungchantang, or “share property party.” 
“Kuomintang, of course; the term means “nation people party.” 


*In one or two short-lived instances, genuine Kuomintang members 
were used by the Communists for display purposes, but when these 
members got in touch with their own party headquarters in Free 
China, they were accused of being “pro-Japanese traitors” or “fascist 
spies,” since the Communists reasoned that no “democratic” Chinese 
would even want to deal with the Chinese national government—this 
despite the fact that the fatherland of the workers of the world, the 
U.S.S.R., itself officially recognized that government as the sole 
legitimate government of China. 
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filtering over the Hump from India. The Communists ob- 
tained a great deal of sympathy from General Stilwell and 
his staff. The Communists hoped that the Americans would 
land on the Communist (Northern) coast and would arm 
huge Communist forces with fresh, new American weapons. 
Then Chiang could be “democratized” with American sup- 
port. The politically unsophisticated Americans, thought 
the Communist leaders, could be counted on to believe that 
the Kungchantang was not “real Communism.” The im- 
perialists themselves would put “democratic forces” into 
the saddle in China. 

The Nationalists were equally resolute in their desire to 
use America to win the civil war. (Since both sides were 
sure that America would defeat Japan anyway, their in- 
terest in the anti-Japanese war became tactical from 1941 
on. Each was anxious that Japan hurt the other Chinese 
faction more. Each saw the main chance was not what 
was done to Japan, but what was done in China with Jap- 
anese and American weapons and supplies.) The National- 
ists wanted the United States to indemnify China (meaning 
the recognized Chinese state, coincidentally themselves) by 
equipping the Chinese state in such measure as to ensure 
Nationalist military paramountcy. The Nationalists wanted 
weapons, credits, international support—first to fight the 
Japanese and then to “maintain order.” 

This process of internal armament was rudely inter- 
rupted by the Yalta arrangements, in which the United 
States destroyed much of the strategic potential of the Na- 
tionalists and then insisted that the Nationalists confirm 
the arrangement by agreement with Russia. At Yalta, 
President Roosevelt did two things: 

(1) he obtained the Soviet Russian promise of participa- 
tion in the war against Japan, even though such participa- 
tion meant a Russian occupation of territory which was 
Chinese, not Japanese; 

(2) he paid the Russians a lavish price for their aid by 
awarding them the main railway system of Northeast China 
(Manchuria), together with bases on Chinese territory. In 
both instances, he undertook to make a deal involving China 
with neither the knowledge nor the consent of the Chinese. 
This arrangement will probably stand in American history 
as one of the most purely power-political settlements ever 
consummated by an American president. 
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The Chinese government consented. The Soviet Russian 
authorities, by the Soong-Molotov agreement of August 14, 
1945, promised to “ ... render China moral support and 
assistance with military equipment and other material re- 
sources, this support and assistance to be given fully to 
the National Government as the Central Government of 
China.” Chinese Nationalist consent was guaranteed in 
advance by President Roosevelt. The facts that the Japa- 
nese occupied Manchuria, that the Red Army might be 
needed if the Japanese staged a last-ditch fight on the con- 
tinent, and that the area seemed to be outside the U.S. 
strategic zone, all impelled United States policy toward the 
arrangement. 

With Russians inside Manchuria, Nationalist hopes for 
_ the unification of China began to fade. The Generalissimo’s 
spies and agents had already painstakingly subverted the 
“Imperial Manchuokuo” army—the excellent puppet army 
created by the Japanese in Manchuria. The Generalissimo’s 
people counted on the conversion of these forces to the Na- 
tionalist, government side. They hoped that the deal with 
Russia would keep the Soviet government out of China’s 
internal politics—though this hope was wan from the be- 
ginning. They trusted the “legality” of their government in 
the community of nations for protection against a major 
Soviet invasion. 


SOVIET INTERVENTION IN CHINA 


Long before the Russians entered the war, they knew that 
Japan wished to arrange surrender. Six days before V-J 
Day, that is on August 8, 1945, the Red Army crossed the 
Manchurian frontier. Japanese resistance was bitter at a 
few points, but most of it was disorganized and ineffectual. 
The major Soviet advances were made after the Japanese 
surrender. The chief Soviet victories were against Japa- 
nese troops already subject to the command of General 
Douglas MacArthur. The Russian war against Japan be- 
came essentially a war waged in Chinese territory with the 
purpose of denying contro! of that territory to the Chinese 
government recognized by Russia. 

Russian intervention in Manchuria achieved several ends. 

First, there sprang into being “democratic” forces all 
over the area. These affiliated themselves with Chinese 
Communist headquarters at Yenan. 
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Second, the industrial capacity of Manchuria was wrecked 
and looted; the Chinese, who had hoped to use Manchuria 
as an economic base to offset some of the damage done by 

the Japanese in China proper, found that the Russians had 
_ a new interpretation of “war booty” in their freshly-in- 
vented reading of international law, and that Allied prop- 
erty was Soviet property whenever a Russian field com- 
mander wished to remove it or to destroy it. 

Third, the vast military supplies of the Japanese in Man- 
churia—supplies which could have been decisive instruments 
of national military supremacy and unity in Chinese gov- 
ernment hands—were taken over by local Chinese friends 
of the Russians. The Chinese Communists in Manchuria 
were re-équipped by the Russians on a scale far surpassing 
all previous American military aid to the Nationalists. This 
was done despite the explicit treaty pledge, made a few 
months earlier, that Russia would give aid only to the 
Chinese government. 

Fourth, the Russians re-interpreted their analysis of the 
“objective” factors of Far Eastern history and gave Yenan 
quasi-religious sanction for a renewed extremist attitude 
against Chungking. (It is possible that the return of the 
long-exiled ex-leader of the Chinese Communists, Li Li-san, 
was Moscow’s move to ensure compliance with the new 
party line by the China-proper Chinese Communists. If the 
Shensi leaders disappointed Russia, Li Li-san could be 
counted on to take over. He returned from Russia and 
operated solely within territory held by Soviet government 
troops.) 

At the time, neither the American press nor the American 
government recognized this intervention as an intervention. 
In fact, it was the greatest single political coup ever car- 
ried off by a Western power in Chinese territory. It dis- 
rupted the Chinese government’s plans for Nationalist mili- 
tary superiority over the Communists (which would have 
permitted the Generalissimo to bargain on political terms) 
and it almost embarrassed Yenan with a tremendous addi- 
tion of men, resources, weapons, cash money, and territory. 

The American generals then in the Far East were General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur (for Japan) and Lieuten- 
ant General Albert Wedemeyer (in China). With every 
step of their operations approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the White House, and the State Department, these 
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officers in late 1945 set about holding a military periphery 
against Russo-Chinese Communist pressure. 


AMERICAN COUNTER-INTERVENTION IN CHINA 


In the Autumn of 1945 and the Spring of 1946, the Amer- 
icans rendered substantial aid to the Chinese government. 
Chinese troops were transported to the North by air and by 
sea-going vessels. A Chinese government force was deliv- 
ered to Manchuria. The American counter-intervention 
did not undo the damage done by the Russian intervention, 
but it prevented Russo-Chinese Communist occupation of 
the northern half of China proper. 

The Chinese Communists, who had no legal status what- 
ever, decreed this American aid to “their” government as 
imperialism worse than Japan’s. On a new theory of mili- 
tary propinquity, they alleged that the Japanese should sur- 
render the unconquerable fortress-cities of North China to 
those guerrilla leaders who happened to be nearest in the 
outlying countryside. The surrender of the Japanese was 
ultimately made to the Generalissimo and the Americans 
served the very real purpose of keeping more than a million 
Japanese troops out of the Chinese civil war. 

Though the Communists derided the American claim to 
be in North China for the sole purpose of repatriating Jap- 
anese, this claim, while far from being the whole truth, had 
a substantial measure of correctness to it. The Chinese 
Communists possessed no facilities capable of repatriating 
the Japanese; Chinese Nationalist sea-going facilities were 
limited to a nominal tonnage; and if the American military 
authorities had not repatriated the Japanese, each Chinese 
faction would have vied with the other in recruiting Japa- 
nese military outfits, whole regiments or brigades at a time. 
Hence few Japanese surrendered to Yenan; the Generalis- 
simo regained in China, through Americans, a tiny fraction 
of what he lost in Manchuria, to Russians. On the inter- 
national scene, the Russians saw that American appease- 
ment had a limit, and that Russian over-extension of the 
Communist military periphery would eventually meet 
American counter-concentration of power.® 


“It was at this same time that Americans cleverly excluded the 
Russians from Japan by the simple device, as reported in the press, 
of offering the U.S.S.R. a zone in south Japan. This would have 
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THE MARSHALL MISSION 


Chinese politics, in the domestic sense, was wholly subor- 
dinate to the politics imposed upon China by the two Great 
Powers. The Chinese State, if it existed, was represented 
by the Nationalist-controlled, internationally recognized 
government; but the Chinese State, though recognized, was 
“not substantial enough to hold the strategic vacuum between 
the United States and Russia. The Americans were unpre- 
pared to accept the responsibility and cost for extending 
Chinese government authority to the territorial limits of 
“China.” They were unprepared to get out of China and 
let the Russians and their friends do the job of unification. 
They were unprepared to draw an identifiable boundary 
between Anglo-American and Russian power. In other 
words, American policy rejected the three possible solutions 
obtainable in traditional international law, traditional iso- 
lationism, and strategic settlement. A new policy was con- 
cocted, taking the Chinese factions at their word but omit- 
ting the major diplomatic and strategic realities under- 
neath China’s disunion. 

This novel American policy, in the opinion of its critics, 
combined indecision and interference. It made no reference 
to the basic factor—reconciliation of Soviet and American 
political and military interests in the China area. General 
Marshall was not sent to Moscow, where he might have ob- 
tained a definitive agreement with world communism on 
the China question. Instead, he was sent to Nanking and 
other Chinese points. He did not even have a U.S.S.R. col- 
league as joint proconsul in expressing the will of the Two 
Great Powers to the Chinese people. He had been given the 
task—by President Truman, presumably upon the advice 
of the appropriate State Department officials—of effecting 
an informal American-Soviet condominium in China. This 
arrangement was presumably designed to keep China out 
of either the exclusively-American or exclusively-Russian 
strategic zone and would create a strong, unified, democratic 
country by adjusting the Chinese government in such a way 
as to make of it a happy and effectual Communist-demo- 
cratic coalition. 


been a legitimate occupation zone, but strategically would have been 
worse than useless. 
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Had this assignment been given any less worthy emis- 
sary, the mission would have failed immediately. General 
Marshall’s high personal abilities kept the question open for 
ayear. Yet from the beginning, there was no prospect that 
the Soviet Union or its Chinese Communist associates would 
regard the United States government as a proper guardian 
and interpreter of the Communist cause in the Far Kast. 
Save for a few relief supplies, General Marshall had noth- 
ing to give the Communists. His authority could penalize 
or weaken the Chinese government, but it did not extend to 
the Chinese Communists. He was in the position of bar- 
gaining between the Chinese government and one of its own 
parties, but having influence only on the one side. 

Since neither worldwide Communist-democratic coalition 
nor even Washington-Moscow political alliance prevailed 
at the time, General Marshall was, of course, unable to 
effect in broken, bankrupt, factional China that dream of 
Communist-democratic working unity which could not be 
created outside. Nevertheless, such was the magic of his 
name and personality that he set up the formula and ap- 
pearance of coalition. For the year 1946, a gentleman from 
Virginia became the central figure of all Chinese politics. 
Parties, programs, proposals—all these centered around his 
name and personality. His fairness, judgment, and experi- 
ence kept alive the illusion of hope long after the practical 
basis for settlement disappeared. He could neither coalesce 
two factions—each bitter with twenty-five years of provo- 
cation and betrayal by the other—nor was he authorized to 
divide China between them. The Nationalists could not 
concede the Communists a final veto in the Chinese govern- 
ment; the Communists could feel themselves safe with 
nothing less. 

With partition excluded by American policy made in 
Washington, and coalition impossible because of global 
Communist-democratic tensions which applied in China no 
less than elsewhere, General Marshall sought to solve the 
Chinese issue by seeking “third parties” in China which 
might bridge the gulf between Sunyatsenism and Marxism; 
he turned to the minor parties. 


THE MINOR PARTIES 


In modern Chinese politics, the minor parties have been 
even more insignificant than their American equivalents 
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(Prohibition, Socialist, etc.). They have never controlled a 
single county, in contrast to the hundreds of millions of 
people under Nationalist and tens of millions of people 
under Communist control. They have lacked: 1) guns, 
2) wealth, 3) practical political interpersonal influence. Of 
these, the most serious lack was that of weapons. Military 
control of an area has involved control of its economics and 
politics as well. The equivalence between political control 
and military occupation, as between the two great parties, 
Kuomintang and Kungchantang, was perfect. People who 
had guns had power; people who had not, did not. But 
behind the guns there is wealth, and money provided a 
second line of influence and control. Finally, power rested 
on personal following. In the case of Sun Yat-sen himself, 
this influence grew until it became the leverage to topple 
the Manchu Empire, but with most leaders, virtue and loy- 
alty required a heavy admixture of rifles, cartridges, cash, 
and rice. 


The Kuomintang was according to the Organic Law of 
1931 the sole legal political party in the Chinese state. 
During the long anti-Japanese truce the Kuomintang re- 
mained the sole party before the law, but in the atmosphere 
of wartime tolerance a number of minor parties appeared. 
None of these possessed troops. None had substantial sums 
of money. None had more than a vague and ill-defined in- 
fluence, usually in English-speaking and academic circles.’ 
One of them was not even a party, but a Left-democratic 
patriotic movement, the National Salvation Movement 
(Chiu-kuo Yiin-tung). Important among them were the 
Third Party (Ti-san Tang), composed of those Nationalists 
and Communists who, disloyal to their respective parties, 
sought to maintain the long-lost coalition of 1922-1927. 
Moral and idealistic, but hopelessly obscure and ineffectual, 
the party had one trump card—the benevolent patronage of 
the junior Mme. Sun Yat-sen. The Chinese National 
Socialist Party (Kuo-chia Shé-hui Tang) was literally a 


7For a description of minor parties as of 1940, see Linebarger, 
The China of Chiang K’ai-shek, op. cit., pp. 175-182. For a later and 
more optimistic view of these parties, see Lawrence Rosinger, China’s 
Orisis, op. cit., pp. 65-71, and also Philip Jaffe, editor and chief con- 
tributor, Amerasia magazine, various issues, for Marxist eulogies of 
these parties. Jaffe was one of the men convicted in the so-called 
State Department “espionage case” of 1945. 
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mildly nationalist socialist party, not at all resembling its 
German namesake; it later took the more appropriate name, 
the Social Democratic Party (Shé-hui Min-chu Tang).® 
The Young China Party (Ch’ing-nien Tang) was democrat- 
ic and progressive in intent; it owed much to French in- 
spiration. A further grouping was provided by rural re- 
habilitationists and vocational educators, each of whom set 
up pressure organizations to effect their ends; they were 
recognized by the government as minor parties. 

In March of 1941 these splinter parties formed a United 
Front, mildly pro-Communist in character, under the name 
of Federation of Chinese Democratic Parties. This was or- 
ganized on British territory, and under the protection of 
British law, in the crown colony of Hongkong. With the 
fall of Hongkong it lapsed into desuetude and was revived 
only in September, 1944, under the name of Democratic 
League (Min-chu T’ung Méng). The League included the 
Third Party, National Salvationists, the two reform groups, 
the Youth Party and the Social Democrats. 

Before the legitimization of the minor parties, the gov- 
ernment subsidized them without permitting them—a char- 
acteristic piece of Chinese indirection—by giving their lead- 
ers salaried representative jobs. 


THE ABORTIVE NATIONAL COALITION 


The first truly practical step toward unity between the 
Kuomintang, Communists and minor parties had occurred 
on September 28, 1945, when General Patrick Hurley in- 
duced Mr. Mao Tse-tung to leave Yenan for a visit to Chung- 
king. Though Hurley subsequently incurred Communist 
wrath by accepting the Generalissimo’s thesis that a Chi- 
nese State did exist, and that the Chinese government was 
the finally authoritative representative of that state, he 
made a great impression on the Communists at first. The 
talks lasted for a month, and included discussions at both 
levels of politics: the settlement of world politics in China, 
and the consequent adjustment of Chinese politics to the 


® An even more minor party of the same name had apparently dis- 
appeared. The Socialist Party of China, which long sought affiliation 
with the Second International, consisted of its founder, Mr. Chiang 
Kang-hu. 
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settlement.? Hope flared up and disappeared as swiftly as 
it had appeared. 

President Truman appointed General Marshall on No- 
vember 2, 1945. By December the Americans had stated 
their aims: military truce, national conference, and an all- 
party provisional government. The American position, am- 
biguous as it was, received approval at the Moscow meeting 
of foreign ministers in the same month. When General 
Marshall arrived in China on December 23, 1945, it was to 
find that the obedient Chinese had adjusted their politics to 
the wishes of the Great Powers. An ad hoc body, the Po- 
litical Consultative Conference (Chéng-chih Hsieh-shang 
Hwui-i), was ready to be convened.!° 


The P. C. C., as its name was usually abbreviated in Eng- 
lish, included the following roster of representatives: 


1 OReAN Ta RMAs cee te he fa ee ee Re Be 8 
Communiste Party mest ee ee ff 
NAO waAE (Cathay TEEW A Cee esr See Beer 5 
Memocratic@learieyse.... ts ea eee 2 
Speciale Wemocra Leper. tse e ee ee 2 
Wocational sWducationists ss. e 1 
Rural Reconstructlonists =e. 1 
Pde Party geet eee ee eee eee 1 
IN ONE PAT by we eee eat eee ee Redes Peace Senasece 9 


The non-party representatives included both men friendly 
to the Kuomintang and men who had been courageously 
critical of it. The P.C.C., therefore represented an ex- 
treme act of self-denial on the part of both Nationalists and 
Communists, since these two Jarge parties—each controlling 
millions of people, large armies, and extensive territory— 
permitted the controlling vote to pass to persons who rep- 


°See Summary of the Conversations between The Chinese Govern- 
ment and The Representatives of the Chinese Communist Party 
(Shanghai, 1945) in both English and Chinese texts with no editor 
given. This is the semi-official government precis of the conversa- 
tions. 

The Chinese government publicity facilities, under the name 
International Publishers, Shanghai, issued a two-volume work in both 
Chinese and English covering all phases of this conference: Political 
Consultative Conference (Shanghai, 1946). ‘This contains summaries 
of the views of the chief participants, texts of the outstanding agree- 
ments, and biographies of all the members. Though National Govern- 
ment documents are given prominence, the presentation accorded to 
minority and unofficial materials is strikingly fair-minded. 
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resented very little besides high hopes and good will. It 
also foreshadowed the sad reality—that just as Moscow 
and Washington refused to open bilateral discussions of a 
Chinese tragedy which was their joint making, Yenan and 
Chungking were unwilling to meet in real bilateral nego- 
tiations. 

The P.C.C. lasted for 22 days. Its most important act 
was the freezing of military positions by the Agreement of 
January 10, 1946, whereby a Committee of Three (Kuo- 
mintang, Communist, American) undertook the stopping 
of the civil war. Troops on both sides were to maintain 
positions. The Communists promised not to interfere with 
lines of communication and explicitly admitted the govern- 
ment’s right to fulfill its international obligation by re- 
occupying Manchuria after the fifteen years of Japanese 
invasion. 

These two promises were not violated by the Commu- 
nists; they were never kept, even on the day the Agreement 
was signed. The government never did succeed in opening 
the two chief North-South railways, and the Communists 
beat the government in Manchuria. There the latter oper- 
ated under the protection of the Soviet Russian military 
command, which denied intervention with one breath while 
refusing the government troops admittance with the next. 

Communists and Nationalists also agreed on the consti- 
tution. As General Marshall subsequently pointed out, the 
constitution was essentially a modification of the first draft 
in line with Communist wishes; but when it was proclaimed 
the Communists denounced it as a reactionary, deceptive, 
illiberal scrap of paper. 

The P. C. C. succeeded on all inessential points. It won 
on none of the essentials. The war was stopped—except for 
the really strategic areas. The constitution was agreed 
upon, but agreement broke down when it came to determin- 
ing the membership of a constitutional convention. Collabo- 
ration was agreed upon, but no method of collaboration 
could be fixed. 


The rest of the P. C. C. agreements and of General Mar- 
shall’s mission were the story of courtesy and failure. Each 
side kept trying to shift responsibility to the other, and to 


oblige their patient American mediator. Truces continued 
to be made and broken. 
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In October of 1946 the Generalissimo made his last offer 
to the Communists. They spurned him, and he proceeded 
to establish a provisional multi-party government anyway.1! 
Many in the Democratic League went with the government; 
some remained loyal to the Communists. With the adoption 
of the constitution on January 26, 1946, and the announce- 
ment of full elective democracy for January 25, 1947, the 
civil war returned. 

America and Russia had failed to effect a global coalition 
for worldwide peace. Constitutionalists and Communists 
likewise failed in China. The two events were cause and 
effect, and China’s failure to unite was owing to the same 
factors existing within China as existed between Moscow 
and Washington. Some anti-Communists were bitter, un- 
dependable friends to Communists; they wished to kill Com- 
munists. General Marshall excoriated them, but did not 
cite those facts from their personal histories which had 
made them anti-Communists. Among the Communists, 
some, too, were irreconcilable; furthermore, Communist 
propaganda seemed to him vicious and irresponsible; again, 
Communists were callous in waging warfare at the expense 
of starving people. General Marshall excoriated these, too. 
He said very little about the Generalissimo, and came home 
to become Secretary of State. The American-dominated 


“The constitutional foundations for this change were curious. 
The Kuomintang party, by the previous constitution, had been de- 
clared the sole trustee and exerciser of sovereign power. Statutes 
had worked out an elaborate network of procedures for the trans- 
formation of party decisions into governmental action. “Regarding 
general administrative and political policies (including military ad- 
ministration) and the basic principles of legislation, the Central 
Political Council is according to statute the combined superior organ 
to the Executive Yiian, the Military Affairs Commission, and the 
Legislative Yiian. The Central Political Council can make almost 
any kind of decision regarding general administration and legislation 
... Among the ‘basic principles of legislation’ decided by the Council, 
there are many which are actually not basic principles but are rather 
very detailed prescriptions of procedure.” Wang Shih-chieh, P7- 
chiao Hsien-fa (Shanghai, 1937), pp. 663-664. The new arrange- 
ments provide for determination of government policy by the chief 
organs of government, to which non-Kuomintang members have been 
appointed under Kuomintang authority. Hence the transitional re- 
gime amounts, in terms of constitutional law, to a self-denying period 
on the part of the supreme party agencies of the Kuomintang. They 
have delegated their power without relinquishing it; only on Decem- 
ber 25, 1947, will the party trusteeship come to its final end. 
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phase of Chinese politics was over. It ended January 8, 
1947. 
THE POST-WAR KUOMINTANG 


The Kuomintang, like the Stalinist Communist party of 
Russia, has been in power for a long time. When General 
Marshall left, it resumed its normal pre-eminence in Chinese 
affairs. Its role is partially comparable to that of the 
Democratic party in South Carolina, Alabama, or Missis- 
sippi, in that it represents almost all classes of people and 
almost all shades of opinion. Madame Sun Yat-sen, staunch 
ally of the Communists, regards herself as a loyal Kuomin- 
tang adherent. Those German-educated Chinese who most 
admired Hitler, also consider themselves good Kuomintang 
men. But the majority of the Kuomintang rank and file is 
surprisingly comparable to the active Democratic or Repub- 
lican party workers in American public life. 

Kuomintang people have become the machine politicians. 
They do not have the exalted fanaticism of the Nazis or the 
Stalinists; they are incapable of butchering people, save in 
warfare, on “scientific” or “progressive” grounds. The 
Kuomintang rarely acts revolutionarily, except to address 
homiletics to the people. Some rough elements in it, com- 
parable to Mayor Hague’s toughs, are joyously called “fas- 
cist” by the Communists since sporadic acts of violence help 
to prove the Communist thesis that anyone who opposes 
Communism is headed for thuggery and overt fascism. 


The troubles with the Kuomintang are plain. Its leaders 
are over-age. Its membership is lax and sloppy. It has 
frozen its doctrine into an orthodoxy even more sterile than 
that of the Communists, with this difference: the Commu- 
nist orthodoxy is taken seriously in the Communist areas, 
and is enforced while the Nationalist orthodoxy is merely 


“No anti-Communist public meeting was ever, to the knowledge 
of the writer, held on Communist territory. No anti-Communist 
paper ever published as much as Volume 1. No magazine hostile to 
Marxism ever appeared. Yet the Chinese Communists portray them- 
selves as rustic liberals with a taste for free speech. In contrast, 
anywhere in Nationalist territory—in war or out—people will tell 
you they are “oppressed,” will denounce Chiang K’ai-shek’s “fascism,” 
will describe the “starvation of the masses” while the visibly well-fed 
coolies walk past the door, and will express their mortal fear of Chi- 
ang’s “terror” —doing so in loud voices, with gestures, in public places. 
No visitor ever came back from the Communist areas with the news 
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prescribed for the Nationalist schools and, even there, 
taught largely as a matter of form. The number of hon- 
estly vehement adherents to Dr. Sun’s San Min Chu I (three 
principles of the people) !* on the university campuses is 
infinitesimal. If the Kuomintang were an efficient party, it 
would have won the civil war long ago. If it were composed 
of simon-pure idealists, it would have abdicated long ago. 
But it js an anomaly. Officially dedicated to democracy—by 
the precept of Sun Yat-sen—it is also charged with govern- 
ing China until the country is ready for democracy. It is 
both trustee and beneficiary of the trust. 

The diffuse membership keeps it from representing just 
the landlords, or just the army, or just the bankers, or just 
the peasants. Different local branches have different orien- 
tations. Strikers in Shanghai during 1947 forced employers 
to feed them hot lunches, something which the C. I. O. never 
achieved in liberal America. Yet Shanghai was Kuomin- 
tang-controlled. The defects of the Kuomintang in the post- 
war period are not peculiar to itself as a party. They are 
the defects of all China, accentuated by the ease of govern- 
ment. The vast majority of Kuomintang party officials 
do not consider their lives, property, or jobs are in real 
danger. They do not make the effort to survive which cir- 
cumstance demands of the Communists. Consequently the 
Kuomintang is flabby, shot through with dishonesty and in- 
competence, and infuriatingly tolerant—tolerant with the 
smugness of an old, old boss who knows that his spor is 
safe for the rest of his own life. 


that people said they were oppressed. They are happy, officially happy. 
They can praise Communist-operated “democracy” any way they 
wish. There is a Kuomintang underground in Communist areas, but 
it confines its work chiefly to military and political intelligence; the 
price of survival is silence. By way of contrast, it is certain that 
every newspaperman in Shanghai—irrespective of nationality—could 
name his Communist informants within the city at any time. Na- 
tionalist thought-policing is capricious, often downright stupid, never 
thoroughgoing, never up to more than a minute percentage of German 
Nazi or Russian Communist or Chinese Communist efficiency. 

18 These principles are described in the writer’s The Political Doc- 
trines of Sun Yat-sen (Baltimore, 1937). Professor K. A. Wittfogel’s 
Sun Yat Sen, Aufzeichnungen eines chinesischen Revolutiondrs (Vi- 
enna and Berlin, n. d.) is a brilliant Marxian evaluation. The best 
available translation is probably that of Paschal M. d’Elia, S.J. 
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Within the Kuomintang, the Generalissimo retains his 
position as Chief (T'swng-ts’ai) of the party. In some ways 
he resembles St. Pius V, the devout Pope of a corrupt 
Church. Chiang himself is honest, imaginative, vigorous, 
pious to a startling degree both in his Methodism and in his 
Chinese filial piety, and consistent almost to the point of 
ruin. He is loyal to his friends, even when they let him 
down, betray him, or disgrace him. He is obsessed with the 
idea of democracy, wishing to install it and yet patiently 
fearful lest the common people spoil the government if he 
lets them run it. He delegates power poorly—either over- 
working himself through failure to delegate, or else dele- 
gating so sweepingly and trustingly that scandals arise. 
One of the supremely incisive personalities of our time, he 
has called the Chinese State into being from a chaos “‘where 
no form was’; he personally typifies the Nationalist revolu- 
tion, the National Government, the National armies, and 
the National resistance to Japan. He has done everything 
for the Kuomintang, by means of his political and military 
power, with the result that the Party has had to do nothing 
for itself and has become fat, crooked, and sloppy. He de- 
sires for the Party vigor and enthusiasm, qualities which it 
is beyond even his power to instil. 

Year after year the Nationalists’ cause and their gov- 
ernment is repeatedly doomed to early death in the foreign 
press but each time they survive. At this time—under the 
pressure of the need to survive—they are raising junior 
allies in the form of the loyal minor parties. The test of 
constitutionalism is a hard test; perhaps it will shock the 
Kuomintang into vigor and survival. But as late as August, 
1947, General Wedemeyer—a good friend to the Generalis- 
simo—was compelled to denounce Nationalist corruption in 
scathing terms. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Chinese politics in the Nationalist areas are complicated 
by universal economic breakdowns. War causes overtax- 
ation, which causes tax evasion and collapse of the taxing 
system, leading to gangsterism on the land and black mar- 
keting in the cities. Inflation and pseudo-liberal govern- 
ment control have cramped private business to the point of 
destruction. The Chinese government undertakes state- 
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socialist measures when there are not enough trained, mod- 
ern accountants in all China to meet the needs of a single 
American city! With overextension of authority, inflation 
of the currency, desperation and corruption of the civil 
servants, talk about “democracy” becomes cant or nonsense. 
The country needs to be governed before it can be democ- 
ratized. . 

Yet the political processes of China do have a perceptible 
drift, from almost undifferentiated chaos into two separate 
unities, Nationalist and Communist.14 Each of these has a 
relatively high degree of unity achieved within itself. The 
warlords are gone; the two warring states remain. These 
two Chinese governments know how to keep going, how to 
patch up a tax system, how to levy and maintain armies. 
Most of all: each upholds a creed. The day of wanton and 
purposeless warfare is gone. The time of purposeful war- 
fare has arrived. By Western standards, that presumably 
indicates progress. 

But in neither government has the law arrived. Each 
government is still personal in its policy-making, improvis- 
atory in its administration, arbitrary or (in the case of the 
Nationalist) timid in its dealings with the public. Neither 
the Chinese people under the government, nor that minority 
of the people who make up the government, on whichever 
side of the war they may be, yet recognizes law as a real 
force in the lives of men. The Communists talk more about 
“rights” than do the Nationalists but they have no judicial 
provision whatever for interpreting civil rights save in 
terms of the Marxian philosophy. A peasant will be pro- 
tected if his grain is stolen, but he will be killed if he pro- 
tests the abduction of his brother on a trumped-up charge 
of treason. 

World politics in China has reached a stalemate, the price 
of which is a tremendous and costly Chinese civil war. 

A sorely-bedraggled democracy is taking shape in China. 
On Christmas Day, 1947, constitutional, elective govern- 
ment will technically be applied to the Chinese Republic. 
Legally, that comprises over a fifth of mankind. Factually, 
National Government jurisdiction covers only about twice 
the population of the Soviet Union. The move may be vit- 


“The writer summarized this point in “The Complex Problem of 
China,” Yale Review, Vol. 36, pp. 499-513 (Spring, 1947). 
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iated by postponements of detail, suspensions of rights, 
adoption of ignominious interim devices. But by opening 
the doors of a working democracy—not of a totalitarian 
“democratic” front, but of an actual competing, quarreling, 
out-in-the-open democracy —the Nationalist leaders will 
open a Pandora’s box. The only way to discover democracy 
is to use it, not merely to talk about it. Once elective, cam- 
paigning, discussing techniques become established in even 
a part of China, there will be no uprooting them. The an- 
cient civilian, secular, trafficking, talkative political civili- 
zation of China has long had the spirit of constitutional de- 
mocracy. Today it is starting badly—bosses first and elec- 
tions afterward. But once democracy gets going, it stands 
a chance—more than a chance—of becoming deeply Chinese 
and of withstanding even the ruthless pieties of Marxism. 


POST-WAR GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


MICHAEL LINDSAY 
Harvard University 


In discussing post-war political developments in Commu- 
nist China, it is necessary to begin with some account of 
conditions at the end of the War, as these conditions are 
still not widely known. It is only recently that the mythical 
“Communist Northwest” has disappeared from the Amer- 
ican press and it still lingers in England. There has also 
been widespread misapprehension of the role of Yenan. 
Only a few days before its fall the New York Times pub- 
lished an editorial arguing that Yenan was the one place 
that it was essential for the Communists to defend. 

In fact, the center of population of Communist China 
was, by 1945, somewhere in southern Hopei or southwest- 
ern Shantung and there was no formal political organiza- 
tion above the Liberated Area which roughly corresponded 
to a province. Yenan was only the capital of Shensi-Kansu- 
Ninghsia which was the oldest, but one of the smallest, of 
the Communist areas. The area was important during the 
War because it was the only one not subject to periodic 
Japanese penetration. For this reason Yenan was the lo- 
cation of the Communist Party Central Committee and, 
after 1941, of Communist Army Headquarters. It was also 
a big educational center. But there was comparatively little 
physical equipment that tied these organizations to Yenan. 
No doubt the Japanese could have captured Yenan but an 
offensive across the Yellow River and the mountains on 
either side would have been extremely expensive for the 
Japanese and only an inconvenience for the Communists. 

Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia also had some political import- 
ance because it was the one Communist area that the Kuo- 
mintang consistently recognized as having some legal right 
to existence, though its boundaries were a matter of dis- 
pute.! Otherwise the area was not important. The popu- 


‘Both sides agreed that a Communist area had been recognized in 
1987 but the Kuomintang issued maps showing subsequent expansion 
into Kuomintang territory and the Communists maps show a series 
of Kuomintang encroachments on the original Communist area. In 
fact, the 1937 agreements left a completely confused situation. They 
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lation was under two million and, in spite of considerable 
advances under Communist control, it remained economic- 
ally and politically backward. 

The main strength of Communist China was in the Lib- 
erated Areas behind the Japanese lines. There were four 
of these in North China. One of them, Shansi-Chahar- 
Hopei, had actually some sort of legal political status for it 
had been recognized at the beginning of 1938 as a pro- 
visional wartime government by the National Government 
at Hankow.2 It has always been one of the biggest and 
most advanced of the Communist areas. By the end of the 
War it had recovered most of the rich Central Hopei plain 
and its Hopei-Jehol-Liaoning sub-district extended a con- 
siderable way into Manchuria. } 

Shansi-Hopei-Honan-Shantung contained the base in the 
Taihang mountains in Southeastern Shansi where Chu Te 
had established his headquarters in 1937 and South Hopei, 
where Professor Yang Hsiu-ling had started local organi- 
zation in the same year, but it was not until some years later 
that a unified government under Communist leadership was 
formed. 

Shantung was, by the end of the War, one of the largest 
and probably the most advanced economically of all the 
Communist areas. But, though the Communist 115th Di- 
vision had entered the province in the Spring of 1938, it 


recognized an Eighth Route Army garrison and recruiting area but 
parts of this had not been under full Communist control at the end 
of the civil war; so Kuomintang authorities remained in some of the 
towns and there were dual governments in such Hsien as Suiteh or 
Michih. When relations between the two parties deteriorated after 
1939 this position became impossible. The Communists expelled the 
remaining Kuomintang authorities in the areas they controlled but 
the Kuomintang started to encroach on the original Eighth Route 
Army garrison area, This is an interesting example of the character 
of the 1937 agreements. They recorded the fact that the two parties 
had agreed to cooperate against the Japanese but did not attempt to 
provide for the settlement of probable disputes in the future. The 
assumption behind them was clearly the old Chinese legal tradition, 
“If we continue to agree to cooperate, we can settle disputes as they 
arise; if we no longer agree to cooperate, then circumstances will 
have changed so much that anything decided now will no longer be 
binding.” 

*See G. E. Taylor, The Struggle for North China (New York, 


1940) and P.M. A. Linebarger, The China of Chiang Kai-shek (Bos- 
ton, 1941). 
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was not until July, 1940, that a government was organized 
at the provincial level. 

Both these last two areas had a long record of Kuomin- 
tang-Communist friction. By the end of the War Kuomin- 
tang guerrilla organization had practically disappeared ex- 
cept in a few small areas in Shantung. The history of the 
conflict is too complicated to discuss here but the main 
reason for the disappearance of Kuomintang guerrilla or- 
ganization was that the Communists were much better at 
guerrilla warfare. The regular Kuomintang organization 
which was afraid of organizing and arming the people and 
tried to remain authoritarian could practically never with- 
stand a serious Japanese attack. The Kuomintang guerrilla 
units which did survive were those which had been willing 
to copy many of the Communist methods. There were, 
however, very large numbers of Kuomintang troops which 
retained connections with Chungking in spite of having 
entered Japanese service.? These troops played a very im- 
portant part in developments after the War. 

Shansi-Suiyuan, the remaining North China area, was a 
wild and sparsely populated region. At first both Commu- 
nist and Shansi Provincial troops had operated there but, 
after the break between the Communists and Yen Hsi-shan 
in 1940, the Communists had obtained complete control and 
organized a government. 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


The general pattern of all these areas was similar. There 
were stable base areas, usually in the mountains, into which 
the Japanese could only penetrate with large forces. Here 
conditions were stable for a large part of the year and Jap- 
anese attacks seldom came without considerable warning. 
The government organization could function openly and 
there was little difficulty in holding elections or council 
meetings, at least up to the hsien level. Top level meetings 
which involved delegates from different sub-areas crossing 
enemy blockade lines were difflcult and could only be held 
occasionally. 


* For example, at the beginning of 1945 the Kuomintang authorities 
claimed that Li Wen-li was still a Kuomintang guerrilla leader com- 
manding 20,000 men. According to foreigners from’ the Weihsien 
internment camp, he was actually commander of the puppet troops 
at Weihsien. 
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In these stable base areas government was entirely elec- 
tive. At the top there was an executive committee for the 
Liberated Area chosen by the local congress and the con- 
gress, between its sessions, was represented by a standing 
committee with considerable powers. Hsien magistrates 
were elected and had to make regular reports to a hsien 
council which had power to dismiss officials. At the bottom 
were elected village or hsiang committees. The details var- 
ied between different areas. 

It was in these stable base areas that Communist admin- 
istration was at its best. Outside the stable base was the 
guerrilla territory where the risks of enemy attack made it 
impossible to have regular elections or council meetings 
above the village level. This shaded off into areas where all 
Communist organization was underground and the army 
was represented by the plain clothes “Armed Work Corps” 
which would hold occasional propaganda meetings and elim- 
inate especially objectionable enemy officials. In these less 
stable areas the quality of administration was of necessity 
more varied. Local officials and local guerrilla units were 
not subject either to the control of locally-elected councils 
or to strict supervision and inspection from above. When 
complaints reached the higher authorities local officials or 
guerrilla units could be recalled to the base area for re- 
education and there was the very effective ultimate sanction 
that Communist organization in the guerrilla areas would 
be rapidly eliminated by the enemy where it failed to retain 
popular support. There was a tendency, however, for the 
standards of administration to be more irregular and the 
level of discipline and political education in the army to be 
lower than in the stable base areas. 


South of the big North China areas conditions were 
somewhat different. It was not until after 1948 that there 
were any stable base areas in New Fourth Army territory 
which was organized in eight small areas. By the end of 
the War an East China Liberated Area had been set up but 
a great deal of the Communist areas in Central China re- 
mained guerrilla territory as did the Communist area in 
Kuangtung. Also, over a great deal of Central China, Kuo- 
fe ng friction continued to the end of the 

ae 

Though the army organization was unified under Yenan 
headquarters, all the Liberated Areas were independent in 
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formal political organization. Each had its own currency 
and there were considerable variations in the details of law 
and administration. It was only in general policy that they 
were kept together by common Communist leadership. 

It was Communist policy to limit Communist participa- 
tion in all elected bodies to one-third of the membership, 
and Party organization did not form part of the apparatus 
of government as in Russia or Kuomintang China. The 
argument for this limitation of Communist representation 
was that it forced the Party to keep in touch with popular 
opinion and govern essentially by persuasion because it had 
to secure support of the non-Communist majority. 

The fact that the regular army was a Communist organi- 
zation with few non-Communists in the higher ranks meant 
that, in the last resort, power was in the hands of the Com- 
munist Party; but the real guarantee that government by 
persuasion was more than a tactical maneuver was the 
widespread distribution of arms among the civil population. 
It is worth noting that one point in the program of the Li 
Li-san group in the old Chinese Soviet Republic had been 
concentration of arms in the hands of the regular army. 
This was a logical part of an extremist program which 
wanted to put through measures for which popular support 
could not have been obtained. 

The local minping and self-defense corps were represen- 
tative organizations and were under the government, not 
the army. In some areas the regulations laid down that 
they should contain representatives of all classes, including 
the landlords. Up to about 1941 they had been mainly con- 
cerned with local police duties but from then on there was a 
steady improvement in their equipment and training. By 
1946 they could, in several cases, defeat second-line Kuo- 
mintang regular troops and in July, 1947, an American- 
equipped Kuomintang regiment was wiped out by the local 
minping. 

The strength of these local units makes it clear that the 
Communists are not afraid of peasant revolt which is the 
ultimate sanction of the Chinese peasant against a govern- 
ment he dislikes. Peasant revolts have always been sup- 
pressed but they have still limited the oppression of Chinese 
government because, when conditions become so intolerable 
that the peasant is willing to risk his own life, he can inflict 
considerable injury at least on his immediate oppressors. 


a 
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In the two areas which the National Government had 
recognized there was an openly functioning Kuomintang 
organization. Some hsien of Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia ac- 
tually had a Kuomintang majority of the hsien council and 
executive committee. In Shansi-Chahar-Hopei there were 
Kuomintang hsien committees and a central office with its 
own radio station which had published its own newspaper 
until Chungking had refused to continue the necessary sub- . 
sidy. However, the Kuomintang was not an effective poli- 
tical force. Most of the Kuomintang members who par- 
ticipated in the Liberated Area governments were either old 
associates of Sun Yat-sen or else men who had started their 
political careers at the time of the Northern Expedition 
and belonged to the left-wing of the party. They were often 
on bad terms with the local party organizations run by men 
appointed from Chungking which had become very largely 
a party of the more conservative landlords. It was sus- 
pected, on the basis of a fair amount of evidence, of con- 
nections with the Japanese through the Tai Li organization. 

No other party had an organization of any importance 
and the great majority of the people who participated in 
politics did so as individuals. Thus the Communist party 
had the only effective organization and had very great in- 
fluence outside its own membership through its work in 
organizing the mass movement associations. The really 
effective Communist propaganda was not the slogans and 
mass meetings, which often actually alienated popular sup- 
port when overdone by inexperienced cadres, but the work 
done by the junior cadres who lived and worked in the vil- 
lages and won the understanding and trust of the peasants 
as individuals. This work was extremely dangerous in the 
front line areas where the organizers were the first objec- 
tive of enemy attack. It was not only the foundation of 
Communist strength but it also had a profound influence 
on the Communist party. There was a very noticeable con- 
trast between the junior cadres whose experience had been 
entirely in headquarters organizations and who were often 
extremely dogmatic and intolerant, and those with experi- 
ence of mass movement work who had found that the 
Chinese peasant and his problems could not be fitted into 
oversimplified Marxian formulae. 

In this situation the politics of Communist China turned 
almost entirely on practical questions. On the one hand, 
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the Communist Party was at pains to limit its program to 
what would command the support of the majority of non- 
Communists and, on the other hand, there was no other 
party with the organization or leadership to formulate an 
alternative political philosophy. As the post-war develop- 
ments of land policy showed, the only sort of program that 
would have had any chance of defeating the Communists in 
a free election would have been one that was considerably 
to the left of the Communist policy. 

There was not the same active political discussion as in 
university circles in Kuomintang China, largely because 
what intelligensia there were consisted almost entirely of 
people who had come to the Liberated Areas to work with 
the Communists. They were mostly engaged in the prac- 
tical work of government. On the other hand, the fact that 
the Communist Party had managed to win and retain very 
general popular support meant that they did not need any- . 
thing like the secret police organization of the Kuomintang 
areas. 


RELATIONS WITH THE KUOMINTANG 


The most fundamental and most general practical ques- 
tion which dominated the political scene both before and 
after the end of the War, was relations with the Kuomin- 
tang. In principle there was almost universal agreement 
that a settlement should, if possible, be reached by negotia- 
tion and that it was worth making considerable concessions 
to secure a settlement; but this left open all sorts of prac- 
tical questions about maximum concessions and minimum 
demands. 

At the end of the War negotiations had broken down and 
the Kuomintang had never been willing to offer terms which 
even the most conciliatory groups in Communist China 
could consider. The points which everyone agreed were 
’ essential were that a settlement should allow the Commu- 
nist areas to retain the main political, social and economic 
reforms which had already been carried out there (actually 
nearly all were reforms to which the Kuomintang had 
pledged itself), and that the Communist army should not be 
merged into the National Army except as part of a scheme 
which ended one party government so that the National 
Army simultaneously ceased to be a Kuomintang party 
army. This meant either some temporary agreement for 
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cooperation between the parties on immediate issues, as in 
1937 and 1938, leaving fundamental questions to be settled 
later, or else a fundamental settlement through the replace- 
ment of one party National Government by a coalition gov- 
ernment. 

To begin with the Communist proposals had stressed 
the first alternative and latapabe second, but, apart from 
this shift in emphasis, the demands remained basically the 
same. The only ground for the Kuomintang complaints that 
Communist demands steadily increased was that the identi- 
cal demand for the recognition of areas recovered behind 
Japanese lines applied to steadily increasing areas where 
Communist military successes had been achieved in the last 
years of the War. 

Against all proposals for recognition of the Communist 
areas or armies the Kuomintang attitude was basically, 
quod non est in actis, non est in mundo.* Except in Shensi- 
Kansu-Ninghsia the Kuomintang maintained that the only 
local authorities whose existence could be recognized were 
the Kuomintang - appointed provincial governments,’ al- 
though their organization had completely disappeared in 
most of the areas concerned and one provincial governor 
held a high military position under the Japanese. The 
size of the Communist army could not be discussed with 
reference to the size of the front it held or the numbers of 
the enemy it engaged but only with reference to its legal 
size of the three divisions that had been recognized in 1937.7 


*“What is not in the official documents does not exist.” 


5 For some reason the recognition of Shansi-Chahar-Hopei was 
never mentioned by either side. 


*P’ ang Ping-hsun was the official governor of Hopei when he went 


over to the Japanese in May, 1943, and no new appointment was ever 
announced. 


"The Kuomintang attitude by the end of the War was very differ- 
ent from what it had been even as late as 1939. In 1939 the Chung- 
king authorities issued a map of areas behind the Japanese lines 
showing the hsien which remained wholly or partly under Chinese 
control, including those in the Communist areas. At the beginning of 
1945 some Kuomintang officers were showing an American officer a 
staff map of North China. The American officer pointed to some 
areas marked “Japanese occupied” and said: “Some American officers 
have just visited these areas and found that they are entirely under 
Communist control.” To this the Kuomintang officers replied: “In 


our view they are Japanese occupied.” He then refused to discuss the 
question further. 
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As against proposals for a coalition government, the 
most that Chiang Kai-shek would offer, even under Amer- 
ican pressure, was limited participation in the government, 
leaving Kuomintang one-party control substantially un- 
changed.’ 


At the end of the War preparations were under way for 
the holding of a convention at Yenan to form some sort of 
unified Liberated Areas Organization. This had been ad- 
vocated for some time by some of the Communist leaders 
but it had been felt that any organization for the Liberated 
Areas as a whole would be taken as the setting up of a rival 
national government and would make any further negotia- 
tions with the Kuomintang much more difficult.2 Conse- 
quently the decision was only taken after Chiang Kai-shek 
had announced his determination to call a national conven- 
tion with the delegates elected in 1936, which was taken as 
a definite rejection by the Kuomintang of a negotiated set- 
tlement. At the same time great efforts were made to con- 
solidate Communist control of disputed areas in Central 
China, especially where American landings were considered 
possible. 

The plans for a Liberated Areas Convention were inter- 
rupted by the Japanese surrender and were not resumed, 
but it is interesting to speculate as to what would have hap- 
pened if it had been held. On the one hand, it would have 
been much harder for the United States to induce the Kuo- 
mintang to resume negotiations when there was a rival de 
facto Communist government. On the other hand, if nego- 
tiations had been started with a Liberated Areas Committee 
and not solely with the Communist party they would have 
had a much greater chance of success. If the existence of 
the Liberated Areas had once been recognized it would 
hardly have been possible to avoid discussing their bounda- 
ries; and instead of the unsatisfactory suspended hostilities 
of the Truce Agreement there might have been a real pro- 
visional settlement in North China under which both sides 
could have worked at reconstruction. Also it is probable 
that the case for the Liberated Areas could have been 


8 For a more detailed account of the war-time negotiations see The 
(London) Times, June 21 and 22, 1945. 

® Even the formation of the Chinese Liberated Areas Relief Asso- 
ciation was delayed for some time for this reason. 
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handled very much better by a committee containing some 
of the able non-Communists in the Liberated Area govern- 
ments than it was by negotiators tied down by the Party 
Line. 

The fortnight after the surrender announcement saw the 
conflict of claims to take over the occupied areas, the re- 
incorporation of the puppet armies in the Kuomintang or- 
ganization and the resumption of large-scale hostilities by 
the Japanese under Kuomintang orders. Negotiations then 
started again when Mao Tse-tung went to Chungking on 
August 28, after repeated invitations from Chiang Kai-shek 
and General Hurley’s offer to guarantee his safety and 
escort him to Chungking. 

General Hurley’s influence on China’s post-war develop- 
ment has been a profound and wholly disastrous one. Even 
if he genuinely desired to secure peace he had, by the end 
of the War, rendered himself quite incapable of effective - 
action through his refusal to listen to any information 
which did not accord with his prejudices. Every American 
with any experience in China was, in General Hurley’s view, 
a Communist sympathizer, and the American Embassy had 
been reduced to the point where there was only one Amer- 
ican in it who knew Chinese. He was a professor with a 
temporary wartime appointment specially sent from Wash- 
ington to replace the last of the regular China Service staff. 
As a result of preferring Kuomintang to American sources 
of information, General Hurley completely underestimated 
the strength of the Communists and was ready to believe 
the wildest rumors of breaking Communist morale and splits 
in the party. Shortly after the Sino-Soviet treaty President 
Truman made a statement at a press conference to the 
effect that the Chinese Communists, having lost the possi- 
bility of Russian support, were no longer a force of any 
importance. This was, no doubt, General Hurley’s view. 
He probably considered that if Mao Tse-tung got to Chung- 
king he would be impressed with the necessity of accepting 
whatever terms Chiang Kai-shek chose to offer him and 
that, by straining American policy to the limit in the di- 
rection of intervention on behalf of the Kuomintang, he was 
providing a show of force which would convince even the 
Communist extremists of the hopelessness of civil war. 


It was only after considerable discussion at Yenan that 
Mao Tse-tung decided to go to Chungking. There had been 
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nothing whatever in any of Chiang Kai-shek’s actions to 
indicate that he had any desire for compromise. All the 
indications were that he was determined on civil war but 
would welcome a period of negotiations only to give time 
for his American-trained troops to be moved north. The 
author’s opinion was asked and he replied that it was worth 
going, even though no results were to be expected, because 
a refusal to meet Chiang Kai-shek would have a bad effect 
on world opinion. These sorts of considerations may have 
influenced the final decision. 

However, when Mao Tse-tung arrived at Chungking, 
Chiang Kai-shek managed to give him an impression of 
sincere desire for a peaceful settlement and a period of 
negotiations started which lasted for nearly six weeks. Dur- 
ing this period public opinion in the Communist areas was 
becoming increasingly alarmed. Fighting continued with 
increasingly close cooperation between advancing Kuomin- 
tang troops and the puppets. Japanese and American action 
brought Kuomintang troops into areas they had evacuated 
in 1937, which became bridgeheads in the main Communist 
bases. In Yenan the Communist rank and file became quite 
critical of the party leadership and this criticism became 
violent when the terms of the joint statement of October 10 
became known. It was felt that the Communists had made 
very great and quite definite concessions, especially the 
evacuation of the Central China areas, in return for vague 
promises by the Kuomintang. 

After Mao Tse-tung’s return to Yenan a party meeting 
was held at which Mao defended his policy and finally ob- 
tained a vote of confidence. He laid stress on the general 
clauses of the agreement in which both parties stated their 
determination to seek a settlement only by peaceful means 
and argued that it was worthwhile making very big conces- 
sions for any chance of avoiding civil war. The line taken 
_ by the party leaders was that outstanding questions had not 
all been settled but there had been enough agreement to 
transfer the struggle from the military to the political 
sphere. For a few days the atmosphere at Yenan was more 
optimistic but then the Kuomintang started a major of- 
fensive to clear the section of the Pinghan railway between 
the Yellow River and Shihchiachuang which was largely in 
Communist hands. In the Communist view this was a clear 
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breach of the agreement to seek a settlement only by peace- 
ful means. 

The negotiations had not reached any agreement about 
military movements. While the Kuomintang claimed the 
right in principle to send troops anywhere in China, the 
practical point at issue was the right to send them to receive 
the Japanese surrender. The Communists, during the ne- | 
gotiations, had made it clear that, while they did not admit 
the right of Kuomintang troops to receive the surrender of 
the Japanese garrisons remaining in Communist areas, they 
would not consider it a casus belli. But they also made it 
clear that they would resist any Kuomintang attempt to 
take over areas actually held by Communist troops. Know- 
ing that the Kuomintang knew this, the offensive along the 
Pinghan railway was considered as a deliberate act of war. 
The official Kuomintang view was that the Kuomintang 
armies had been attacked by the Communists while ad- 
vancing peacefully to receive the surrender of Japanese 
troops in that area. This is a good example of the way in 
which Chiang Kai-shek can combine sincerity with dishon- 
esty through the doctrine, quod non est in actis, non est in 
mundo. The Communists had been forbidden to advance 
beyond their positions as of August 11. Therefore, the 
Kuomintang armies could not be attacking Communist-held 
territory in areas the Japanese had held on V-J Day. 

Mao Tse-tung felt that he had been tricked by Chiang 
Kai-shek. The disappointment after the strain of the ne- 
gotiations left him a sick man and he did not again attempt 
to play any personal part in negotiations. The Communists 
carried out their agreed evacuation of Central China areas 
but their troops had to fight their way out. The Kuomin- 
tang did very little towards honoring its part of the agree- 
ment. 

The next phase of the negotiations is of more than purely 
Chinese interest as it is an extraordinary good example of 
the weakness in negotiations and publicity of a party organ- 
ized on the Leninist pattern. 

The Communists have never received credit for the great 
lengths to which they were prepared to go to avoid civil 
war so long as any hope remained of peaceful settlement, 
largely because the case which could have been made against 
trusting either the Kuomintang or the United States was 
never publicized. During the War, Generals Hurley and 
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Wedemeyer had blocked all cooperation with the Commu- 
nist armies, though they had been glad to benefit by Com- 
munist assistance. The Chinese Communists are probably 
the only allied force that could claim a considerable credit 
balance on Lend-lease.° After the War it was entirely 
American intervention that had put the Kuomintang in a 
military position where they could hope to rely on fighting 
rather than negotiation, and General Marshall’s arrival had 
made no appreciable difference to American actions. Once 
the decision to negotiate had been taken the party could not, 
of course, officially publicize the case against its action and 
the doctrine of party unity prevented any unofficial criti- 
cism. But if the more extreme groups in the party had 
publicly argued the case against accepting American media- 
tion the extremely conciliatory character of the party’s de- 
cision would have been much clearer. 

The Communists then largely threw away their bargain- 
ing position because of the inflexibility of action determined 
-by the Party Line. It should have been possible to combine 
a general line of conciliation and willingness to make con- 
cessions with insistence on certain demands which were 
_ both a test of the good faith of the other parties and a neces- 
sary part of any settlement. However, so long as the Party 
Line was “Conciliation” the Communist negotiators were 
obliged to close their eyes to the most obvious cases of bad 
faith in the other parties. When the Party Line finally 
changed, this rigid and mechanical policy of conciliation 
was replaced by an equally rigid and uncompromising atti- 
tude which refused to change even the verbal form of Com- 
munist demands to make them intelligible to the outside 
world. 

The Truman declaration of December 15, 1945, gave the 
Communists a very strong position against the Americans 
at the beginning of American mediation. They had only to 
make American willingness to implement the officially an- 
nounced American policy a test of American good faith. 


The Communists constructed a number of airfields solely for 
American use, tied up a lot of their very limited radio apparatus in 
transmitting weather and intelligence information for the Americans 
and rescued large numbers of American airmen (who were instructed 
to seek help from Communists in preference to Kuomintang guerril- 
las). In return they got a few plane loads of medicine and also a 
few loads of radio apparatus, mostly of a type that was useless to 
them except to scrap for the components. 
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The Truman declaration stated strongly and unambiguously 
that the only objective of American action in China was the 
disarmament and repatriation of Japanese forces in China 
and the “elimination of Japanese influence,” not “interven- 
tion in Chinese internal strife.” In fact, Japanese units 
under Kuomintang orders were still fighting the Commu- 
nists within a few miles of the main American bases and 
Japanese commanders were complaining to the Americans 
of their continued use in the civil war and asking to be al- 
lowed to evacuate their men. 

If the Communists had made readiness to disarm the 
Japanese a test of American good faith the whole situation 
would have been clarified. If the United States had taken 
the formal position that it was impossible to take official 
notice of the fact that American assistance to the Chinese 
National Government was being used for purposes directly 
contrary to those for which it was intended, then it would 
have been ridiculous to suppose that there could be impar- 
tial American mediation. No practicable Communist con- 
cessions could secure a settlement when the Kuomintang 
continued to have unconditional American support, and a 
breakdown of negotiations because the Americans refused | 
to disarm the Japanese would have left the Communists in 
a very strong position in both Chinese and foreign public 
opinion. If, on the other hand, the Americans had acted to 
disarm the Japanese, it would have immensely increased the 
chances of settlement. The Kuomintang extremists would 
have known that American support was not unconditional 
and that there were limits to the extent to which they could 
presume on their legal position as the recognized National 
Government; as against their own extremists, the Commu- 
nist leaders would have had proof that General Marshall’s 
declared intentions would be supported by American action. 


The Communists also had a very strong position against 
Chiang Kai-shek on the question of puppet troops. Their 
disbandment had been promised in October and could very 
well have been made a test of his good faith. Here again 
the refusal of such a demand would have shown a settlement 
to be impossible. Unless Chiang Kai-shek were willing to 
break with the group in his party that had considered the 
Japanese to be a lesser enemy than the Communists, it was 
hopeless to expect co-operation between the two parties. 
And again, if negotiations were hopeless, a breakdown be- 
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cause Chiang Kai-shek insisted on retaining in his service 
the troops that had served under the Japanese would have . 
provided an issue on which it would have been hard for 
American or Chinese opinion to support him. 

What General Marshall called “the quite evidently in- 
spired mob action” in Chungking in February gave the 
Communists another strong bargaining point. Many 
breaches of the agreements would be excused, with some 
justification, as due to inability to control local officials. 
But if Chiang Kai-shek was unwilling or unable to control 
his own party organization or the local police force even in 
his own capital, it should have been clear that agreements 
with him were valueless. The repeated incidents in Chung- 
king could have-been made a test case of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
willingness to enforce the agreements or of American 
willingness to apply pressure to him if he refused. 

On these and similar points the Communists made no 
attempt to use their advantage. On the question of puppet 
troops the Communists actually put themselves in an im- 
possible position by agreeing to extend the Truce Agree- 
ment to them. Such a truce between local resistance forces 
and a collaborationist army was unenforceable in China as 
it would have been anywhere in the world. 

The only reasonable explanation of this continued Com- 
munist failure in bargaining is the influence of the Party 
Line doctrine on the negotiators. So long as the Party Line 
was conciliation and negotiation the Communist represen- 
tatives apparently did not have the freedom of action to 
force the issue on any points which might have involved 
the breakdown of negotiations. If the insistence on some 
issue would have revealed that the Party Line was mis- 
taken, that Chiang Kai-shek had no real desire for a peace- 
ful settlement or that America was not a fair mediator, then 
the question was avoided. 


Also the doctrine of Party Unity had an unfortunate 
effect in concealing the state of public opinion in the Lib- 
erated Areas. The New China News Agency was, unfortun- 
ately, a Communist Party and not a United Front organiza- 
tion. Proper publicity for opinion in the Liberated Areas 
would have made it clear to General Marshall that his fail- 
ure to secure any conciliatory action from the Kuomintang 
in.implementation of the agreements was driving opinion 
in the Liberated Areas into a steadily more extreme posi- 
tion. 
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After the Kuomintang Central Executive Commitee had 
repudiated some of the key points of the agreements in 
March, the Communist Party Line began to be modified. 
Chou En-lai felt himself free to denounce the Kuomintang 
interpretation of the demobilization agreement which, as 
the Secretary General of the Kuomintang explained, con- 
sisted of transforming army units into “labor brigades.” 
With Chiang Kai-shek’s speech on April 1, it was clear that 
the Kuomintang had repudiated the January agreements." 

By this time, however, the Communist leadership was 
losing control. They were finding it increasingly difficult 
to restrain their army in Manchuria, composed largely of 
the old “United Northeastern Army” that had operated in 
Manchuria with very little contact with Yenan before V-J 
Day. There was also a general demand for a more radical 
land policy. 

It was at this point that the Communists threw away the 
moral position they had gained by the long period of ex- 
treme conciliation. If they had sent a strong protest to 
General Marshall against the repudiation of the agreements, 
they would have had complete justification for resuming 
freedom of action if America had refused to put pressure 
on the Kuomintang. But the Communist forces in Man- 
churia started their offensive against Changchun before 
these steps had been taken so that, when General Marshall 
returned at the end of April, he found both sides breaking 
the agreements. 


In the next few months there was a steady shift in the 
Party Line. At first, American mediation was not repudi- 
ated but the Communists refused to make further conces- 
sions without definite guarantees from America or the 
Kuomintang. With the refusal of America to guarantee Kuo- 


“This speech is a very interesting example of clever propaganda 
technique. Chiang Kai-shek attacks the Communists for causing the 
breakdown by introducing new and unexpected demands which could 
not be accepted because modification of the Provisional Constitution 
before the National Assembly would leave the country with no funda- 
mental law and in a state of anarchy. Reported in China News Ser- 
vice (New York), April 6, 1946. The speech appears quite convincing 
unless the reader realizes that the Communist proposals which shocked 
Chiang Kai-shek in April are for the implementation of the agree- 
ments he had accepted in January, when he had been quite prepared 
to break Article 72 of the Provisional Constitution by allowing non- 
Kuomintang representatives on the State Council. 
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mintang observance of future agreements and the contin- 
uance of American assistance to the Kuomintang the Com- 
munist policy became steadily more extremist and anti- 
American. 

Here again the inflexibility of a policy determined by the 
Party Line became apparent. An excellent example is the 
Communist attitude with respect to the final Kuomintang ~ 
truce proposals before the meeting of the National Assem- 
bly. Basically the Communist had a reasonable case in 
refusing them. The Kuomintang armies had driven Com- 
munist regular troops from considerable areas and a truce 
on existing positions for the Winter to consolidate these 
gains would have been a considerable military advantage 
for them. It was not unreasonable to suspect that Chiang 
Kai-shek hoped to gain this advantage by occupying some 
months of truce with futile negotiations which he would 
break off when he was ready to continue his military of- 
fensive. To demand that Chiang Kai-shek should prove 
good faith in his desire for peaceful settlement by military 
withdrawals was, therefore, quite justified. However, the 
wording of the Communist reply was bound to appear un- 
reasonable. What seems to have happened was that the 
Party decided on the slogan of ‘‘Truce only on the positions 
of the January Truce Agreement” while thinking of pub- 
licity in the Communist areas, and that no one had the 
courage or initiative to criticize an official party decision by 
pointing out that this form of words, without further ex- 
planations, was bound to give a bad impression everywhere 
else. 

The negotiations have been discussed at considerable 
length, both because they have overshadowed all other po- 
litical questions since the War, and also because of the light 
they throw on the workings of Communist organization. 
~The Chinese Communists have throughout had a very strong 
case, which they consistently mishandled and misrepresent- 
ed. This mishandling can be explained by the fact that the 
form of party organization designed by Lenin for a revolu- 
tionary conspiracy, for which it is very effective, is ex- 
tremely inefficient in other situations. This same ineffi- 
ciency may explain a great deal of the queer behavior of 
other Communist parties which is often ascribed to dark 
and deep laid designs. 
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COMMUNIST LAND POLICY 


The other big development in Communist China was a 
change in land policy. From 1937 to the Summer of 1946, 
the Communist land policy was to enforce the land laws that 
the Nanking government had made in 1930. The 1930 laws 
provided for a 25 per cent rent reduction, a limitation of 
rent to a maximum of 37.5 per cent and guarantees of se- 
curity for the tenant. After a few local attempts to enforce 
them, these laws had remained a dead letter in Kuomintang 
territory. The Communist land laws in each of the Lib- 
erated Areas took the principles of the 1930 law and applied 
them with detailed provisions to suit local conditions. In 
some areas these modifications in detail made the law 
slightly more favorable to the landlords than the Kuomin- 
tang original, but the revolutionary feature was that there 
were provisions for enforcement. The Communist argu- 
ment for this policy was that it kept the landlords in the 
united front against the Japanese. Also the policy was 
leading to the goal of ‘“‘the cultivator owning his land,” be- 
cause the restricted rent and high taxation on unearned 
income made landlords gradually sell out to their tenants 
and invest their capital in other ways. 

However, the situation was to some extent unstable. It 
had not been easy to enforce rent restriction. As late as 
1948, it was found that there was widespread evasion in 
some places of the oldest Communist areas where the land- 
lords were strong. But once the Communists had succeeded 
in transferring effective power in the village from the land- 
lord group to the tenant group, it was the Communist party 
that had to defend the landlords’ property rights. The 
natural question raised by the tenant was: “If we can re- 
duce rents to 37.5 per cent why cannot we reduce them to 
zero?” Communist handbooks for mass movement workers 
discussed at some length the answers which could be made 
to this question. The main argument was the necessity for 
preserving the united front against the Japanese. 

After the end of the War the arguments about retaining 
the united front no longer applied. In fact, the landlords 
tended to have Kuomintang connections and the Kuomin- 
tang tended to replace the Japanese as the natural enemy- 
of the peasant. In many places the Kuomintang was rep- 
resented by the same troops that had represented the J ap- 
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anese, and the general opinion was that it was only Chiang 
Kai-shek’s determination on civil war that prevented the 
people from having peace and reconstruction. Also the 
Japanese had always tried to win landlord support and a 
considerable proportion of the landlords in the areas the 
Communists took over after V-J Day had been collabora- 
tionists. All this produced demands for a more radical land 
policy. 

So long as they had hopes of success in the negotiation 
the Communist leaders tried to prevent the development of 
a land policy that would be an obstacle to agreement with 
the Kuomintang. If the agreements of January, 1946, had 
produced tangible results the old land policy might have 
remained unchanged. But as the negotiations dragged on 
with growing evidences of Kuomintang bad faith, the Com- 
munist leaders found that, if they did not take the lead, 
there would be action without their leadership. 

While some hope of settlement remained they tried to 
keep the change within the form of the Kuomintang land 
law by the policy of “settling accounts.” Landlords were 
charged with past infringements of the law and had to 
satisfy their tenants by giving up part of their land. In the- 
ory this was only supposed to apply to “bad landlords’”’; but, 
since the 37.5 per cent rent limit went back to 1930 and the 
25 per cent rent reduction went back to the Kuomintang 
program of 1924, and since neither had ever been enforced 
except by the Communists, a case could be made against 
any landlord and the working of the policy depended almost 
entirely on the local authorities. Especially in Shantung 
and North Kiangsu, the evacuation of the New Fourth 
Army to the north had made the local Communist organiza- 
tion considerably more extreme. The political atmosphere 
of the New Fourth Army had always been more left-wing 
than that of the Eighth Route. Its discipline had always 
been looser because it was more a guerrilla and less a reg- 
ular organization, and in 1946 it had every reason for 
hating the Kuomintang and wanting revenge on Kuomin- 
tang supporters. It had been compelled to evacuate its areas 
south of the Yangtse under the October agreement and, in 
direct breach of the agreement, the Kuomintang had been 
conducting a reign of terror against Communists who re- 
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mained as well as against the families of New Fourth Army 
soldiers.?* 

When hopes of agreement with the Kuomintang had dis- 
appeared the Communists proceeded to. work out a new 
policy of land distribution with regular rules that could be 
fairly enforced. The new policy was very different from 
the land distribution under the old Chinese Soviet Republic. 
The old Soviet land laws had provided for the confiscation 
of all land not only from the landlords but also from rich 
peasants. Redistribution was by number of consumers in 
the family with landlords excluded from any share and rich 
peasants getting only the worst land. Under the 1946 
laws not only did the rich peasants retain their holdings 
but landlords were allowed to retain 50 per cent more than 
the average local holding, and ‘“‘good landlords” who had 
served in the armed forces or government organizations 
of the Liberated Areas retained double the average holding. 
Even the families of “bad landlords” with Japanese con- 
nections were allowed some land. Landlords could make 
their own arrangements with their tenants for distribu- 
tion, and compensation was given when land was taken 
over by the government for distribution (though at rates 
which were progressively lower than the market price and 
varying with the size of the holding). 

The new land laws seem to show that, in spite of some 
shift to the left, there has been no basic change in the poli- 
cies and ideology that the Chinese Communist party de- 
veloped after the Soviet period. There is still the attempt 
to preserve the widest possible unity and to minimize the 
numbers which are likely to become an irreconcilable oppo- 
sition. While landlords disappear as a class they are of- 
fered the possibility of a tolerable continued existence as 
individuals. The distinction between “good landlords” and 
“bad landlords” is heresy in terms of a rigid mechanical 
Marxism according to which ideology is entirely determined 
by social position (which, of course, cannot explain how 
Marx or Lenin became Communists). However, the distinc- 
tion does fit the common sense observation of the material 
world that some members of a former privileged class are 


* The existence of this reign of terror was confirmed by American 
army personnel who were in the areas at the time. 
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both willing and able to cut their losses and become useful 
members of a new society. 


The contrast with the Russian party is obvious. If the 
Russian leaders had shown the same materialism and com- 
mon sense at the time of the First Five Year Plan the suc- 
cessful working of collective farming and the rise in pro- 
ductivity of Russian agriculture might have been advanced 
by several years. If they had shown these things after the 
War, they could have avoided the vicious circle of terrorism 
and irreconcilable opposition producing one another that 
now plagues eastern Europe. 


CONCLUSION 


Apart from this change in land policy there does not 
appear to have been any fundamental change in the internal 
government or politics of Communist China. There has 
probably been some decline in regularity of administration 
and more freedom of action for local, and often extremist, 
groups because trained personnel is spread even thinner 
than during the War and because the concentration of the 
regular army for more positional warfare had placed local 
garrison duties more and more in the hands of local units 
with lower standards of discipline and political education. 
There was possibly a somewhat similar period in 1938, 
when large areas were occupied by local forces which did 
not always draw a very sharp distinction between guerrilla 
activities and banditry and which were only gradually 
brought under effective Communist control. 

It is improbable that the rumors of splits in the Com- 
munist party have any more basis than similar rumors had 
in 1940 and 1945. It is possible that the leaders of the New 
Fourth Army and in Manchuria hold a somewhat more ex- 
tremist position than the majority of the Central Commit- 
tee, but it is highly improbable that this difference would 
lead to a split. Another of the exceptional features of the 
Chinese Communist Party is the comparative mildness with 
which its members have waged their internal disputes. 
Even after the most serious dispute in 1931, Li Li-san re- 
mained on the Central Committee to which he was re-elected 
in April, 1945—though, in the best Chinese tradition, he 
went on a prolonged trip abroad. , 

The official policy of the Communist party still advocates 
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a coalition government. Unless American intervention pro- 
longs the civil war indefinitely the most probable outcome 
is some kind of agreement when it finally becomes clear to 
the Kuomintang that the ultimate conclusion of the civil 
war will be military defeat. 


POST-WAR GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
OF JAPAN * 


JOHN W. MASLAND 
Dartmouth College 


Two years after surrender, Japan’s political system has 
undergone extensive and dramatic changes. The Supreme 
Commander of the occupation has declared confidently that 
the foundations have been laid for the achievement of Allied 
objectives. As early as March, 1947, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur proposed the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Japan. He declared that the military phase of the occupa- 
tion had been accomplished, and that in his opinion “the 
political phase is approaching such completion as is pos- 
sible under occupation. We have changed the laws, stand- 
ards and ideals of the past ... I don’t mean to say that 
this thing called democracy has been accomplished .. . But 
insofar as you can lay the framework, it already is ac- 
complished. There is little more except to watch, control 
and guide.” Economic reconstruction, the General sug- 
gested, could best be advanced by initiating peace talks. 
On July 11, 1947, the United States government formally 
proposed to the other ten governments represented on the 
Far Eastern Commission the holding of a conference “as 
soon as practicable” for the purpose of discussing a peace 
treaty for Japan. ) 

The changes which have occurred in Japan since surren- 
der cannot be considered apart from the occupation imposed 
upon the nation by reason of defeat in war. These changes 
have been initiated, as General MacArthur’s statement indi- 
cates, by the occupation authorities, and not by the Japanese 
themselves. No one can say what developments would 
have transpired in Japan following the War if the country 
had been spared military occupation. But certainly the 
pattern of change would have been entirely different from 
that prescribed within these two years. 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of the Social 
Science Research Council: for the completion of several studies on 
Japan. 

1New York Times, March 18, July 17, 1947. 
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OCCUPATION POLICY 


Occupation policy and its administration, moreover, have 
been in large measure the affair of the United States alone.” 
The surrender terms were drafted initially by the United 
States government and subsequently accepted by the other 
Allies at Potsdam. General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, as Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, has 
represented all of the victor nations, but has derived his 
authority from the United States government, to which he 
is alone responsible. His staff, usually referred to by the 
abbreviation SCAP, is an American organization, composed 
almost exclusively of American personnel. His adminis- 
tration has followed policy directives formulated by the 
United States government. Two Allied organs, the Far 
Eastern Commission in Washington and the Allied Council 
for Japan in Tokyo, have exercised only limited authority, 
very largely advisory. The Far Eastern Commission’s basic 
policy statement for the occupation of Japan, belatedly 
adopted on June 19, 1947, confirmed in almost identical 
language the directives on United States initial post-sur- 
render policy dispatched to General MacArthur in August, 
1945, a few days before the formal surrender ceremonies. 
British, Australian, New Zealand and Indian troops share 
occupation garrison duties with the United States Eighth 
Army, but they do not participate in policy matters. 


The principal features of occupation policy as outlined 
in the Potsdam Declaration, the United States initial post- 
surrender policy directive and the Far Eastern Commission 
statement are well known and need only be summarized 
here. The Allies have declared it to be their purpose: “a. 
To insure that Japan will not again become a menace to the 
peace and security of the world; b. To bring about the 
earliest possible establishment of a democratic and peaceful 
government which will carry out its international responsi- 
bilities, respect the rights of other states, and support the 
objectives of the United Nations. Such government in 
Japan should be established in accordance with the freely- 
expressed will of the Japanese people.” To these ends, 


*For documents relating to the occupation, see Department of 
State, Occupation of Japan, Policy and Progress (Washington, 1946). 
The Far Eastern Commission statement is given in Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. 17, pp. 216-221 (August 3, 1947). 
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Japan is to be completely disarmed, and militaristic, ultra- 
nationalistic and anti-democratic doctrines, practices, 
institutions. and organizations are to be eliminated. The 
economic basis for Japanese military strength is to be 
destroyed. The desire for individual liberties and for 
democratic processes is to be encouraged; likewise, encour- 
agement is to be given to those forms of economic activity, 
organization and leadership deemed likely to strengthen 
democratic forces. Japan is to be permitted to resume 
peaceful economic activity at a level required to satisfy 
reasonable civilian needs and eventually to participate in 
world trade relations. 


QUALIFYING FACTORS 


The implementation and administration of these basic 
policies have been delegated to the Supreme Commander 
and his staff. Within one year General MacArthur had 
specified in directives to the Japanese government the action 
to be taken to carry out Allied objectives. By the end of 
the second year of the occupation the Japanese government 
had taken the formal legislative and administrative steps 
prescribed by SCAP. 

The record of the occupation is indeed an impressive one, 
and never fails to thrill the observer who knew Japan in 
the years before the War. Yet there are certain qualifica- 
tions which must be taken into account, qualifications which 
may involve a compromise with the objectives of the occu- 
pation and may seriously impede their ultimate fulfillment. 
The first of these concerns the relationship of the Japanese 
government to the occupation authorities; the second con- 
cerns certain contradictions in the administration of the 
occupation itself. 

The relationship between the Japanese onaraiene and 
the occupation authorities is such that the former exercises 
considerable control over the manner in which policies ac- 
tudlly operate. Japan surrendered unconditionally and 
placed the Emperor and his representatives under the com- 
plete authority of the Supreme Commander. Yet General 
MacArthur, acting upon instructions from Washington, 
chose to administer Japan indirectly, exercising his author- 
ity through existing Japanese governmental machinery and 
personnel, including the Emperor. The Japanese govern- 
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ment, for its part, continued to exercise the normal powers 
of government in respect to domestic affairs. This situation 
was in marked contrast to that in occupied Germany, where 
the national government disappeared with defeat, the Allied 
nations establishing direct rule in four separate zones 
through their own military governments. 

The arrangement in Japan has produced very real ad- 
vantages. Coupled with the unexpected co-operation of 
the Japanese and the concentration of Allied policy formu- 
lation and administration in the United States government, 
it has permitted smooth, straight-forward administration. 
Moreover, the actual working out of the details has been 
left to the Japanese themselves. Thus, although reforms 
have been initiated by SCAP, they have been carried ahead, 
following consultation between SCAP and the Japanese 
government, through normal channels of legislation and 
administration. It should be noted, however, that this ar- 
rangement also presents a signal disadvantage. Adminis- 
tration of the details of reforms has been left in the hands 
of Japanese personnel who are skeptical of, if not altogether 
antagonistic to, the basic philosophy upon which the reforms 
are founded. Occupation objectives involve concepts of 
government and society alien to Japanese thought and ex- 
perience. The differences between Western democratic 
philosophy and that of modern Japan cannot be quickly 
bridged by mere enactment of legislative reforms. It is not 
that Japanese personnel are opposed to democratic princi- 
ples, but rather that their own training and experience do 
not permit them to understand these principles, which run 
counter to all accepted Japanese standards. Thus the ob- 
server notes a gap between the apparent co-operation and 
compliance of the Japanese government on one hand and 
the achievement of real and lasting change on the other. 
He must reserve judgment upon the degree to which the 
reforms are taking root in Japanese society. 

The contradictions in occupation administration are 
equally serious. In large measure they are not the result 
of calculated policy, but rather of the attitudes and predi- 
lections of occupation authorities and of the circumstances 
in which they find themselves. Allied policy toward Japan 
is of a revolutionary character. Termination of the Em- 
peror’s prerogatives, provision of civil liberties, abolition 
of the secret police, encouragement of labor organization 
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and land reform, dissolution of the leading economic com- 
bines, enfranchisement of women—all of these policies and 
others called for in the basic directives are truly revolu- 
tionary in scope when contrasted with the existing political 
and social fabric of Japanese life. 

In the early months of the occupation, SCAP proceeded 
with remarkable vigor toward the implementation of each 
of these objectives. As the occupation continued, however, 
a tendency toward caution set in. The initial actions taken 
by the occupation released forces which if permitted to run 
their course might threaten the stability and order of the 
existing equilibrium and lead to disorganization and even > 
violence. Various factors contributed to the tendency to 
sacrifice ultimate objectives for immediate practical consid- 
erations. These included the conservative attitudes of high 
occupation officials, the inherent conservatism and cumber- 
some operation of a military command in political affairs, 
insufficient numbers of trained personnel, inadequate liai- 
son between headquarters and personnel in the field who 
were best able to work directly with the Japanese people, 
and an interpretation of American-Soviet relations which 
dictated opposition to radical elements, real or imagined. 
Moreover, the method of indirect administration through 
the existing Japanese government likewise tended to favor 
the status quo, for inevitably SCAP found itself supporting 
the government against its opponents.’ 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


For purposes of discussion, post-war political develop- 
ments in Japan may be divided into two categories. The 
first relates to changes in the structure of government, the 
second to the emergence and growth of political parties and 
new political leadership. Although SCAP acted in respect 
to each of these matters concurrently, it operated on the 
principle that institutional reforms could be initiated apart 
from changes in leadership, that without these reforms new 
leadership would not be possible, or at least not effective. 


The Japanese themselves made very little effort toward 
reform of governmental structure. Before the end of 1945 


®J. M. Maki, “Japan: Political Reconstruction,” Far Eastern Sur- 
vey, Vol. 16, p. 73 (April 9,.1947); L. K. Rosinger, “The Occupation 
of Japan,” Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 23, No. 5 (May 15, 1947). 
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the government abolished several wartime agencies and 
the office of the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, but other- 
wise the initiative rested with occupation authorities. 
SCAP, on the other hand, moved promptly. As early as 
October 11, 1945, before the occupation was more than two 
months old, General MacArthur informed the prime min- 
ister that fulfillment of the Potsdam Declaration “will un- 
questionably involve a liberalization of the constitution.” 
Specifically, the Japanese were informed that the inordinate 
prerogatives of the Emperor must be terminated, that 
extra-constitutional and irresponsible advisory organs must 
be abolished, that the powers of the Diet must be strength- 
ened, that the responsibility of the Cabinet to the Diet must 
be asserted, that an adequate bill of rights must be pro- 
vided, and that the independence of the judiciary must be 
guaranteed. 


Following this order, the Japanese government estab- 
lished a Constitutional Problem Investigation Committee, 
headed by Dr. Joji Matsumoto, a well-known lawyer. With- 
in the following three months this committee decided upon 
proposed reforms. Likewise, the major political parties 
prepared draft outlines. None of these proposals, however, 
satisfied the occupation authorities. None, for example, 
clearly stripped the Emperor of his personal prerogatives. 
It was evident that responsible Japanese officials were re- 
luctant to accept the drastic changes contemplated by SCAP. 
Prime Minister Shidehara declared to the constitutional in- 
vestigation committee that as a matter of principle the 
constitution required no amendment, that it was not incon- 
sistent with Japanese democracy, although he admitted that 
there was little question that articles and sections would 
need to be re-drafted to meet “the present emergency.’ 
The emergency to which he referred, patently, was the 
authority of SCAP to dictate reform. 

Under these circumstances, and reportedly also because 
of fear in General MacArthur’s headquarters of interfer- 
ence by the Far Eastern Commission in the matter of con- 
stitutional reform, it was decided early in February, 1946, 
that SCAP itself would participate directly in the prepara- 


*“SCAP, Summation of Non-Military Activities in Japan, No. 1, 
pp. 8-9 (September-October, 1945). 


*Ibid., No. 2, p. 27 (November, 1945). 
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tion of an entirely new draft constitution. As a result of 
this decision, the Shidehara Cabinet, within less than one 
month, accepted a finished document far in advance of the 
proposals made by Japanese sources. On March 6 the Em- 
peror presented this draft constitution to the people as the 
official government proposal. At the same time, General 
MacArthur added the prestige and weight of his office to 
the draft in a strong supporting statement. The Japanese 
press greeted the proposed constitution with praise, but 
adroitly suggested that its spirit and substance were non- 
Japanese in origin, and that its language indicated that it 
had been prepared in English and only subsequently trans- 
lated into Japanese.” 


The new constitution was presented to the Diet in June, 
1946, considered during the summer months, and approved 
with only minor changes in October by an almost unanimous 
vote in each house. Only the Communists as a party ab- 
stained from approval, because of retention of the Emperor. 
After acceptance by the Privy Council, the new constitution 
was promulgated by the Emperor on November 38, 1946, the 
anniversary of the birthday of Emperor Meiji. It came 
into force six months later on May 3, 1947. Following en- 
actment of the new organic law, the Diet devoted several 
sessions to approval of amendments to existing legislation 
or entirely new laws drawn up by appropriate government 
ministries to conform to the reforms of the new constitution. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1946 


The constitution of 1946, together with accompanying 
legislation, fully satisfies the specifications prescribed by 
General MacArthur in October, 1945. It constitutes a com- 
plete revision of the constitution of 1889, providing for a 


°M. S. Stewart, “Our Record in Japan,” Nation, Vol. 165, p. 96 
(July 26, 1947); D. N. Rowe, “The New Japanese Constitution,” Far 
Eastern Survey, Vol. 16, pp. 138-17, 30-34 (January 29 and February 
12 TSA 

7The Jiji Shimpo editorialized that it was reminded by the new 
constitution of the guest who expected to be served Japanese food 
after he had smelled the aroma of bean sauce coming from the kitchen, 
but was forced to change his chopsticks for a knife and fork when 
he saw that western dishes were served. SCAP, Allied Translator 
and Interpreter Section, Press Translations and Summaries, March 
138, 1946. 
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constitutional monarchy in which the legislative branch is 
supreme over the executive and in which the independence 
of the judiciary and the rights of the people are established 
and protected. Perhaps the outstanding innovations are 
the renunciation of war and the clear-cut declaration of the 
sovereignty of the people.® 

The Emperor. The position of the Emperor has under- 
gone a complete transformation and is now similar to that 
of the British Crown. The Emperor is deprived of the 
sovereign prerogatives and religious sanctity which he 
formerly possessed, and is declared to be merely “the sym- 
bol of the State and of the unity of the people, deriving his 
position from the will of the people with whom resides 
sovereign power.’ He now retains only formal and cere- 
monial functions, and is deprived of all discretionary au- 
thority. The Cabinet, not the Emperor, is the chief execu- 
tive organ of government and Cabinet approval must be 
given to all acts of the Emperor in matters of State, includ- 
ing the performance of ceremonial functions. 

Under the provisions of a revised Imperial House Law 
enacted by the Diet, further steps were taken to terminate 
the autocratic features of the imperial system. The Im- 
perial Family Council, which formerly was beyond the 
control of the Diet and Cabinet, was replaced by a new 
Council whose membership includes the prime minister and 
the presiding officers of the two houses of the Diet. The 
number of imperial princes was drastically reduced and 
imperial property turned over to the State to be adminis- 
tered in the public interest. Henceforth, the imperial fam- 
ily will depend upon appropriations of the Diet for its in- 
come. The Imperial Household Ministry was reduced to 
departmental status dealing with the ceremonial features 
of the Court. The constitution prohibits the use of public 
funds or property for the support of any religious institu- 
tion or enterprise, thus limiting the employment of Shinto 
doctrines for political purposes. 

It will be recalled that the status of the Emperor was the 
subject of considerable controversy among observers in the 
Allied nations before the actual termination of hostilities. 
Some persons argued that the imperial institution should 
be abolished as an essential prerequisite to the establish- 


* Cabinet Secretariat, The Constitution of Japan (Tokyo, n.d.). 
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ment of a peaceful, democratic Japan. Others favored the 
use of the Emperor as a symbol of national unity and sta- 
bility and as a means for the creation of the new nation. 
The second proposition was supported by SCAP with ob- 
viously practical results. Among the Japanese themselves 
the status of the Emperor became a subject of open and 
widespread discussion, but there never has been any serious 
effort to do away with the imperial institution. Only the 
Communists took a strong stand against the Emperor, 
which undoubtedly limited their following among the peo- 
ple. By the time of the election campaign of March-April, 
1947, no party bothered to mention defense of the imperial 
system; apparently it was regarded as a settled issue. 

In keeping with the transformation of the Emperor into 
a constitutional monarch, Hirohito and members of his 
family have made numerous informal public appearances 
and have been photographed with average citizens in their 
homes and places of work. On several occasions the Em- 
peror has addressed the nation over the radio. On the in- 
itiative of General MacArthur, the Emperor issued a 
rescript on January 1, 1946, denying the myths of imperial 
divinity and racial superiority.® 

The Diet. In accordance with the principle of popular 
sovereignty, the Diet is declared to be ‘‘the highest organ 
of State power,” and “the sole law-making organ of the 
State.”’ Its members are elected by universal adult suffrage. 
These representatives hold the purse strings of the nation. 
The constitution provides that taxes shall be imposed and 
expenditures authorized only by law. As indicated above, 
all expenses of the Imperial Household shall be appropri- 
‘ated by the Diet. 

Following previous experience, the Diet remains a bi- 
cameral body, but the supremacy of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is clearly established. The members of this 
house are elected for terms of four years, those of the 
House of Councillors which replaces the House of Peers, 
for six years, one-half taking office every three years. 

The supremacy of the lower house is established in pro- 
visions concerning legislative, financial and treaty-making 
power, and in parliamentary responsibility of the Cabinet. 
In principle a bill becomes law when passed by a simple 
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majority of each house. But when the House of Councillors 
rejects a bill already approved by the other house, the 
latter may overrule this decision by a two-thirds majority 
of those present, and the measure becomes law. Moreover, 
the failure of the House of Councillors to take final action 
within 60 days after receipt of a bill passed by the lower 
house is treated as rejection, enabling the lower house to 
repass the measure without further delay. Likewise, if the 
House of Councillors does not concur in a budget bill passed 
by the House of Representatives and no agreement can be 
reached or when the upper house fails to take final action 
within 30 days, the decision of the House of Representatives 
shall be the decision of the Diet. This same rule also ap- 
plies in respect to Diet approval of treaties. 

The Cabinet is responsible to the Diet, but in practical 
effect only to the lower house. The prime minister is desig- 
nated from among the members of the Diet by resolution. 
But if the two houses are unable to agree on this selection, 
or if the House of Councillors fails to take final action with- 
in ten days after the House of Representatives has made its 
designation, then the decision of the lower house shall be 
final. Moreover, if the House of Representatives passes a 
vote of non-confidence, the Cabinet must either resign or 
dissolve the house within ten days. In the latter instance 
a general election must be held within 40 days and the new 
Diet must be convoked within 30 days from the date of the 
election, at which time the designation of the prime minister 
is the first order of business. 

The House of Councillors cannot be dissolved. But when 
the lower house is dissolved, it is automatically closed, ex- 
cept that in times of emergency the Cabinet may call the 
Councillors into emergency session. Under these circum- 
stances provisional measures may be taken, subject to ap- 
proval by the new House of Representatives within ten days 
after the opening of the next session. 

Further measures to enhance the position of the Diet are 
provided in the new Diet law, which was the only major 
enabling act prepared by the Diet itself rather than by the 
government. Diet sessions are lengthened, more time is 
allowed for consideration of the budget, an advisory legis- 
lative committee composed of members of each house is set 
up to recommend legislative reforms, and twenty standing 
committees, the first in Diet history, each with experts and 
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secretariat staff, are authorized. Diet members are to re- 
ceive annual allowances at least equal to the highest salary 
paid to government officials, and are to have offices and 
clerical assistance and the use of a bill-drafting service.” 

The Cabinet. Executive power rests in the Cabinet, and 
the advisory organs with which the Cabinet formerly shared 
executive authority—the Privy Council, Imperial Household 
Ministry, and Supreme Command—are abolished. The 
Cabinet, in addition to general administrative functions, 
conducts foreign affairs, concludes treaties subject to Diet 
approval, administers the civil service, and prepares the 
budget. The prime minister, appointed formally by the 
Emperor, is selected by the Diet from among its members. 
The other members of the Cabinet are appointed by the 
prime minister and may be removed by him. However, a 
majority of the members must be chosen from among the 
members of the Diet. In order to prevent a recurrence of 
the former situation whereby the ministers of war and 
navy were drawn from the armed forces, enabling these 
services to dominate the Cabinet, the new constitution stip- 
ulates that the prime minister and other members of the 
Cabinet must be civilians. Inasmuch as the Japanese lan- 
guage did not include a precise word to express the term 
“civilian,” a new term was devised for this purpose.™ 

The Cabinet is expected to provide overall political as 
well as administrative leadership. It prepares legislation 
and the budget for submission to the Diet, administers a 
reserve fund, subject to Diet approval, submits final ac- 
counts of expenditures and revenues, and reports annually 
on the state of national finances. Provision is made for the 
prime minister and his fellow Cabinet members to appear 
before either house of the Diet to speak on pending legisla- 
tion. 

The Judiciary. The new constitution establishes the 
principle of judicial independence. Although the Japanese 
judiciary formerly was theoretically independent, actually 
arrangements whereby judges were classified as govern- 
ment officials and supervised by the Ministry of Justice pre- 
vented the operation of a genuinely independent adminis- 


© SCAP, Summation of Non-Military Activities in Japan, No. 18 
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tration of justice. The courts are now removed from the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Justice and set up as a sep- 
arate organization under the Supreme Court, bound only by 
the constitution and laws. The Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Court is appointed by the Emperor upon designation by the 
Cabinet, other members of the Court are appointed by the 
Cabinet. All of these appointments are subject to review 
by the people at the first general election of members of the 
House of Representatives following their appointment and 
at ten-year intervals thereafter. Judges of the lesser courts 
are appointed for ten-year terms by the Cabinet from a list 
of persons nominated by the Supreme Court, and may be 
re-appointed. Judges may be removed only by impeach- 
ment of the Diet. 

The most far-reaching feature of the new judicial system 
is the provision conferring upon the Supreme Court the 
power of judicial review, dear to the hearts of American 
lawyers. There is no precedent for this arrangement in 
Japanese experience. The Supreme Court also is vested 
with the power to determine the rules of judicial procedure 
and practice and of the administration of judicial affairs. 

Bill of Rights. The new constitution includes a bill of 
rights granting extensive civil liberties to the Japanese 
people, including equality under law without discrimination, 
freedom of religion, academic freedom, and the right of 
collective bargaining. The former constitution also con- 
tained a bill of rights, but it provided little protection to the 
individual because of the stipulation that each right was 
subject to revision according to law. The new constitution 
omits this reservation and guarantees the fundamental 
human rights as rights “eternal and inviolate.” 

Local Government. Centralized control of local affairs 
was one of the characteristic features of totalitarian Japan. 
The new constitution represents an attempt to alter this 
situation. It provides that prefectural governors and local 
mayors and headmen shall be elected and establishes the 
principle of local autonomy. The first elections under these 
provisions were held in April, 1947. 

Amendments. There are possibilities that the new con- 
stitution will be revised in the early future, either upon the 
initiative of the Japanese themselves or of the occupation 
authorities. Provisions in the new organic instrument make 
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revision relatively easy. Amendments are adopted by a 
two-thirds vote of each house of the Diet followed by ratifi- 
cation of a majority of the electorate. In October, 1946, 
the Far Eastern Commission sent General MacArthur a 
directive declaring that not sooner than one year and not 
later than two years after the new constitution goes into 
effect, its operation shall be reviewed by the Diet and also 
-by the Commission itself.12. In this connection it should be 
noted that the prompt action of General MacArthur in se- 
curing acceptance of a new constitution in March, 1946, 
came as a surprise to the Far Eastern Commission, which 
at that time was just getting underway in its own delib- 
erations on the matter. This continued to be a cause of dis- 
agreement between the Supreme Commander in Tokyo and 
the Allied advisory body in Washington for some months. 

The constitution of 1946 provides the legal basis for pop- 
ular government in Japan. Features of the old structure 
which obstructed the development of democratic tendencies 
have been eliminated. Stripped of his unlimited preroga- 
tives, the Emperor is less likely to be used as a cloak for and 
participant in the establishment of a military dictatorship. 
The armed forces, with their privileged, irresponsible pow- 
ers, have been abolished. Likewise, the Privy Council and 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal have ended their existence, 
and the Imperial Household Department has been reduced 
in authority. Political leadership and executive responsi- 
bility are no longer scattered among these advisory organs, 
but are now concentrated in the Cabinet, which, in turn, 
is accountable to a Diet of potential authority and prestige. 


Whether or not the Japanese will utilize the new consti- 
tutional system for the intended purpose of peaceful, demo- 
cratic government, only time will tell. Certainly the chances 
that they can achieve this goal are much greater than for- 
merly under the old constitution. Some observers, exam- 
ining the conditions under which the new constitution was 
enacted, may discount it as an imposed device, alien in con- 
cept and unrealistically detached from Japanese life and ex- 
perience. Yet it was entirely unlikely that these sweeping 
reforms could have been secured by any less drastic method. 


2 Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 16, p. 612 (April 6, 1947). 
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THE NEED FOR NEW LEADERSHIP 


The success of the occupation of Japan depends upon the 
development of new leadership within the country itself. 
Two years after the surrender, progress in this regard is 
uncertain. 

It must be emphasized that in spite of constitutional re- 
forms, the present Japanese government is the organic suc- 
cessor of previous regimes. Defeat in itself did not produce 
immediate changes in political leadership. No organized 
opposition was developed during the War, nor was there 
any effective opposition to the surrender. The military | 
extremists who dominated the government prior to and dur- 
ing the War were discredited by the crushing defeats suf- 
fered by the Japanese military forces. As the result of 
these circumstances, the other groups with which the ex- 
tremists shared political control, namely the powerful 
economic interests, the bureaucracy and conservative ele- 
ments surrounding the Throne, removed them from office 
through normal processes and assumed full control of the 
government.!* When General MacArthur entered Japan 
and placed the government under his authority, that gov- 
ernment remained in the hands of the same narrow oligar- 
chy. 

As already indicated, the Supreme Commander proceeded 
quickly to eliminate devices by which a totalitarian dicta- 
torship had been maintained and to encourage the develop- 
ment of democratic tendencies. One of the most far-reach- 
ing of SCAP’s directives was the so-called “purge” directive 
of January 4, 1946, which ordered the government to re- 
move or exclude from national office all personnel classified 
as undesirable according to several broad categories, in- 
cluding those who held high political office during the War. 
Subsequently similar purges were applied in the business 
world and among responsible persons dealing with the 
press, radio and other media of expression.1* 

The Japanese responded promptly to the new opportuni- 
ties for political expression thus afforded. Newspapers 
took up the discussion of political, economic and social is- 


“United States Strategic Bombing Survey, Japan’s Struggle to 
End the War (Washington, 1946). 
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sues with remarkable frankness, bookstalls were crowded 
with political pamphlets, roadsides plastered with posters. 
Rallies and street demonstrations became commonplace. 
Released from repressive control, the people struggled to 
find themselves and to understand the meaning and value 
of their new freedom. They indicated a desperate need for 
effective, imaginative leadership. 


THE ECONOMIC BASE OF POLITICAL ACTION 


Concentration of economic wealth in the hands of a rela- 
tively small portion of the total population was an out- 
standing characteristic of modern Japan, a situation con- 
tributing to the maintenance of oligarchic rule. Although 
many of their physical assets were destroyed as a result of 
the War, the Zaibatsu, as Japan’s great family combines 
are called, fared no worse than other groups and emerged 
in a strong position. SCAP soon initiated reforms designed 
to alter this situation. In July, 1946, it approved a plan 
for the dissolution of the top Zaibatsu holding companies 
and numerous subsidiary organizations. Zaibatsu banks 
were separated from parent control. Shares of the large 
holding companies and other Zaibatsu firms were trans- 
ferred to the government in return for non-negotiable 
bonds. It is expected that shares in these firms will be sold 
by the government to the public as soon as re-organization 
plans are completed. Decentralization of economic control 
appears to have weakened the political influence of the large 
business interests. But such influence still is exerted 
through a community of interest with the conservative 
political parties and members of the government bureauc- 
racy. Complete realization of a democratic economy awaits 
the elimination of all arrangements which have favored the 
concentration of economic control, including preferential 
subsidies, trade preferences and favorable tax regulations, 
and in their stead the encouragement of independent enter- 
prise.1® 

The working classes constitute potentially the greatest 
hope for the growth of democratic government in Japan. 


*®SCAP, Summation of Non-Military Activities in Japan, No. 10 
pp. 214-216 (July, 1946); R. Vernon and C. Wachenheimer, “Dissolu- 
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The small middle class never has had an opportunity to 
develop economic or political strength, and the peasants are 
conservative and inarticulate. Before the rise of the military 
dictatorship, labor organizations, although small and subject 
to severe government repression, demonstrated considerable 
imagination and vigor. SCAP acted to encourage the 
growth and leadership of an effective labor movement.'® 

Following SCAP initiative, the government in December, 
1945, reluctantly enacted the Trade Union Law, modeled 
upon the United States National Labor Relations Act of 
1935. This measure guarantees the right of union organ- 
ization and of collective bargaining. The following year 
the Diet enacted the Labor Relations Adjustment Law, pro- 
viding a comprehensive system for adjustment of labor 
disputes. In these two laws a pattern of labor relations 
similar to that of the United States is provided, based upon 
collective bargaining between management and labor with 
the state acting as mediator but exercising a minimum of 
coercive authority. ‘ 

Japanese labor responded eagerly to the freedom pro- 
vided at SCAP direction. Almost 20,000 unions have been 
organized since the autumn of 1945, and total membership 
numbers over five million, almost one-half of the non-agri- 
cultural working population. For the most part labor or- 
ganization was a spontaneous process, local employees 
forming unions within their separate plants. By August, 
1946, two national federations were formed, the Japanese 
Federation of Labor and the National Congress of Indus- 
trial Unions.*? 

Japan suffers acute economic distress. It was natural for 
labor leaders not only to strive to improve wages and work- 
ing conditions through collective bargaining, but to direct 
the political influence of their organizations against the 
government in an attempt to secure over-all solutions of 
the problems of food supply, production and inflation. Most 
labor leaders, moreover, are strongly influenced by socialist 
ideas. Occupation authorities, however, have looked with 
disfavor on this type of political activity by the labor move- 
ment, in part as a result of doctrinaire notions of the role 
of labor but more particularly because of fear that the 


*M. S. Farley, “Labor Policy in Occupied Japan,” Pacific Affairs, 
Vol. 20, pp. 131-40 (June, 1947). 
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Communists might secure control of the labor movement. 
As a consequence, occupation authorities have attempted 
to induce labor leaders to work within the framework of 
collective-bargaining and to restrict their political activities, 
an attempt which has met with only moderate success.18 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Almost immediately following surrender a multitude of 
political parties were revived from the remnants of pre-war 
groups. The two principal pre-war parties, the Seiyukai 
and Minseito, had managed to preserve their party organ- 
izations in spite of formal dissolution in 1940. Five princi- 
pal parties now occupy the political arena.}® 

The Liberal and Democratic (formerly Progressive) 
parties represent conservative bureaucratic and economic 
interests. While outwardly professing to support occupa- 
tion objectives, generally they favor the status quo. The 
Liberal party was organized from among former members 
of the Seiyukai by Ichiro Hatoyama, a professional poli- 
tician and one-time associate of the notorious Baron General 
Tanaka. The group reportedly has close connections with 
the Zaibatsu, the bureaucracy and the Throne. After Hato- 
yama belatedly was excluded from public office by the purge, 
Shigeru Yoshida, former diplomat and close personal friend 
of Hatoyama, assumed the party presidency. The Demo- 
cratic party likewise has connections with the bureaucracy, 
the business community and the imperial household, and is 
similar in composition and attitude to the Liberal party. 
Many of its founders were former members of the pre-war 
Minseito. Baron Kijuro Shidehara, moderate foreign min- 
ister at the time of the Manchurian incident in 1931 and 
prime minister during the first Winter of the occupation, is 
president of the party. 

Both the Liberal and Democratic parties were badly 
shaken by the purge following the January, 1946, directive. 
The severity of the blow in each case was somewhat dimin- 
ished, however, by delays in its application. Hatoyama, 
for example, was not eliminated until April, 1946. “Nu- 


18 New York Times, November 9, 1946; February 5, March 29, July 
16, 23, 1947. 
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merous other figures associated with these parties served 
as Cabinet ministers for some time before being overtaken 
by the purge. As late as May, 1947, three influential Cabi- 
net members were removed from office. These delays were 
the consequence of dilatory tactics by the Japanese govern- 
ment, which is responsible for the administration of all 
directives, subject to SCAP supervision, and of disagree- 
ment within SCAP as to the wisdom of removing influential 
members of the conservative regime in a period of uncer- 
tainty. 

The Social Democratic party represents the small middle- 
class, professional and white collar workers, wage earners 
and farmers. It derives considerable strength from a close 
affiliation with the Japanese Federation of Labor. Its pro- 
gram includes nationalization of key industries such as 
coal mining and fertilizer production and a moderate scale 
of social legislation. It originated as a loose association of 
representatives of three small pre-war groups, the Social 
Mass, Labor and Proletarian parties. These sources roughly 
constitute the roots of its present right, center and left 
factions. The right wing, its strongest, is drawn from the 
old Social Mass party, which worked within farm and 
labor elements and established a creditable record as an 
opposition party until about 1936 when it gave way to the 
intense nationalism of the time. It is more than likely 
that the right-wing also included a few politicians “planted”’ 
by Hatoyama in an attempt to control the Social Democratic 
party. The center faction leans to the right, but prefers 
to maintain separate status in party deliberations. Both 
the right and center lost heavily in the purge since certain 
of their numbers had participated in the Imperial Rule As- 
sistance Association, Japan’s wartime totalitarian party, 
or otherwise were classified as undesirable. The left-wing, 
smallest in influence, is composed of former labor and farm 
organizers, and undoubtedly includes some “disguised” 
Communists. 


Throughout its history the Social Democratic party has 
suffered from internal differences between the left and 
right-wings. Almost as soon as it was established, the 
Communist party began to badger the Social Democrats 
for the formation of a popular front movement, implying a 
common effort against alleged undemocratic or pro-capit- 
alistic influences. The left-wing of the Social Democratic 
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party has been sympathetic to this proposal, but the right- 
wing leaders have resisted successfully. More recently, as 
a counter measure, the right-wing has attempted to organ- 
ize a Democratic League for National Salvation among the 
Japanese Federation of Labor and other anti-Communist 
labor and farm groups, but this movement has not been 
realized. The left-wing has opposed all proposals for co- 
operation between the Social Democrats and the conserva- 
tive parties which would compromise the socialist principles 
of the party. 

The Social Democratic party organization is headed by 
Tetsu Katayama, secretary-general until May, 1947, when 
he became prime minister. Katayama is a lawyer with long 
experience as an organizer of labor groups. He was asso- 
ciated with numerous proletarian parties during the ’twen- 
ties and early ’thirties, and was a member of the Diet from 
1930 to 1942, when he was defeated in the so-called Tojo 
election. When the Social Mass party fell into line with the 
rising military dictatorship, Katayama led the opposition 
to the change within the party and was dropped from the 
party roll. Katayama and his wife are Christians. 

The People’s Co-operative Party, which stands between 
the conservative parties and the Social Democrats, was es- 
tablished in March, 1947, as the result of a merger of the 
former Co-operative party and several groups of indepen- 
dent members of the Diet. It represents small and medium 
business as opposed to big business and favors popular 
rather than state control of production, exercised according 
to co-operative devices. It opposes socialism and commu- 
nism. 

The Communist party alone claims continuity from pre- 
war existence. It originally was founded in 1922. Out- 
lawed and persecuted by the government, it remained small 
but vigorous, operating through peasant, labor and other 
popular movements. After the release of political prison- 
ers, the Communist party held what it called its fourth 
national party convention in December, 1945. As before 
the War, but now openly, the Communists directed their 
efforts toward the organization of a wide popular front 
movement, based principally upon labor and _ peasant 
groups. The party exerts considerable, although by no 
means controlling, influence within certain unions affiliated - 
with the National Congress of Industrial Unions. 
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After two years of experience, the political parties re-_ 
main for the most part groups of professional politicians 
and office holders. They have not yet developed consistent 
political principles and they lack broad national organiza- 
tion and representation. With the exception of the Com-— 
munists, they have not learned party discipline. Members 
elected to the Diet under party labels divide and re-divide 
into separate factions, negotiating with factions in other 
parties for new alignments. The venerable Yukio Ozaki, 
oldest member of the Diet in service, has declared that 
Japan is without parties in the true sense. “Soon after an 
organization is established under the name of a political 
party,” he commented, “it changes into a faction or a clique. 
It is a group of men who have no intelligence and moral 
sense but only ardor and common interest.”° 


CABINET TRENDS 


The two conservative parties retain the balance of po- 
litical power in Japan. In April, 1946, the people voted in 
a national election for the first time since surrender. The 
Liberals and Democrats (then known as the Progressives) 
together polled 40 per cent of the vote, securing 140 and 93 
seats respectively. Moreover, a large majority of the more 
than 100 independent members who were elected associated 
themselves with these two parties. The Social Democrats 
elected 92 members, the Co-operatives 14, and the Commu- 
nists 5. Shigeru Yoshida formed a cabinet based on Liberal 
and Progressive support, but soon found himself in a diffi- 
cult position because of the inability of the government to 
solve the pressing economic problems facing the country. 
Only the tacit support of SCAP kept the Yoshida cabinet in 
office. 

Toward the end of 1946 the position of the Yoshida gov- 
ernment became increasingly precarious. On December 17 
the Social Democratic party sponsored a large-scale demon- 
stration calling for the dissolution of the Diet and new 
elections. The following month the government revealed 
its ineffectiveness when it was unable to eliminate the threat 
of a strike by the government workers’ union.. The crisis 
was averted only when General MacArthur stepped into 


» Shin Hochi, December 25, 1946 (Allied Translator and Interpre- 
ter Section, January 7, 1947). 
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the situation, issuing an order against the use of a strike 
against the government.?! Yoshida then made repeated ef- 
forts to strengthen his position by including the Social 
Democrats in a coalition cabinet. But the persistent oppo- 
sition of the left-wing of the party prevented the right-wing 
from accepting his proposals. Finally, in February, Gen- 
eral MacArthur ordered the government to hold a new 
election. ) 

The Social Democrats emerged from the election of April, 
1947, the largest party in the House of Representatives, 
winning 143 seats to 132 for the Liberals, 122 for the Dem- 
ocrats and 31 for the People’s Co-operatives. Both of the 
conservative parties polled more votes than the Social 
Democrats, the Liberals securing 6,800,000 and the Dem- 
ocrats 6,700,000 to the Social Democrat’s 6,600,000. The 
Communist party polled 870,000 votes and won four out of 
the chamber’s 466 seats. The two conservative parties be- 
tween them obtained a clear majority in the House of Coun- 
cillors. After a long delay resulting from the unwilling- 
ness of the Liberals to enter into a coalition with the Social 
Democrats, Tetsu Katayama, Socialist Party chief, was 
selected as prime minister and formally elected by the Diet. 
Thus the first prime minister selected under the new con- 
stitution was a socialist and a Christian.?? 

The Katayama cabinet represents a coalition of the Social 
Democratic, Democratic and People’s Co-operative parties. 
For a time it was expected that the coalition would include 
the Liberal party, but Yoshida finally withdrew when the 
Social Democrats refused to oust their left-wing from the 
party. Even so, the Social Democrats were not permitted 
to head the government until they agreed to give up their 
plans to nationalize certain leading industries, apply rigid 
currency controls and repudiate interest on wartime gov- 
ernment bonds. Following the appointment of Katayama, 
General MacArthur issued a statement praising the selec- 
tion as evidence of a middle-of-the-road course.?? 

It should not be assumed that the formation of a cabinet 
under a socialist prime minister represented a marked 
break with the past. On the contrary, the conservative 


2 New York Times, February 1, 1947. 
2 Ibid., April 27, 28, May 17, 21, 24, 29, 1947. 
*% Ibid., May 24, 25, 1947. 
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parties retained a strong position and there is reason to 
believe that they were pleased to pass the nominal leader- 
ship of the government to Katayama in order to escape 
for a time the onus of failure to solve the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution which plague the nation. They 
expected that they would soon again have the opportunity 
to organize the government. 


THE BUREAUCRACY 


Although the phenomenal progress of labor organization 
holds real hope for the future, no genuinely democratic 
leadership has yet appeared capable of giving lasting mean- 
ing to the reforms which have been imposed by the occupa- 
tion forces. The Katayama government has been unable 
to retain the faith of the people and has been no more able 
than its predecessors to formulate a workable program of 
recovery. Two additional examples illustrate this unfor- 
tunate situation. It might be expected that new leadership 
would first emerge at the lower levels of government. Yet 
when elections were held to establish local committees to 
administer the land reform law, more than 60 per cent of 
the positions were uncontested. “Only in such districts , 
where farmers’ unions have recently been organized is 
there any evidence that a fair election was carried out.’ 
And in the first election of the 46 prefectural governors in 
April, 1947, the political parties were unable to find suffi- 
cient numbers of qualified candidates. As a consequence, 33 
incumbent governors ran for office, of whom 23 were elected. 
Thus half of the governors now holding office originally 
were appointed by the Home Ministry, and almost all of 
these men are career bureaucrats.2> Nominally they ran as 
independents, but in most cases with the endorsement of 
the Liberal and Democratic parties. 

Too few observers have emphasized the importance of the 
bureaucracy and its role in respect to political reform in 
Japan. In marked contrast to the Zaibatsu, the profes- 
sional bureaucracy has remained virtually untouched by 
the occupation. In Japan the government absolutely de- 
pends upon the services of the civil servants, career officials 


* Mainichi Shimbun, January 3, 1947 (Allied Translator and In- 
terpreter Section, January 3, 1947). 


* Tokyo Shimbun, April 8, 1947 (Ibid., April 8, 1947). 
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possessing the “know-how” of administration. These in- 
dividuals received their training and experience under the 
old regime; they are loyal to its methods and ideals. They 
are indispensable to the operation of the government, yet 
they constitute an obstacle to the achievement of genuine 
democracy. In spite of party politics and cabinet leader- 
Ship, the operation of the government and the implementa- 
tion of all reform remain in their hands. As yet there has 
been pile change in the spirit or character of the bureauc- 
racy. 


CONCLUSION 


The Japanese now possess the framework for popular 
government. Many obstacles to the development of such 
government have been eliminated, clearing the way for 
new political habits and new leadership. Successful opera- 
tion of the new framework will depend upon the ability of 
the people to cast off their accustomed subservience and 
acceptance of superior authority and to develop effective 
channels of leadership. From the standpoint of the habits 
to be changed, time has been short. So far, however, ef- 
fective democratic leadership has not been demonstrated. 
The labor movement offers the greatest hope for the sort of 
leadership which will be needed if the country is to resist 
the latent forces of nationalism and militarism which cer- 
tainly will reappear. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that political developments 
in Japan will be influenced to a considerable degree by ex- 
ternal factors. Much will depend upon the extent to which 
the country will be permitted to engage in international 
trade and thereby to achieve a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing. Conditions of continued economic stagnation will dis- 
credit the new system and quickly favor the resurgence of 
militant nationalism. It is unlikely, therefore, that recent 
political reforms will have real meaning and permanence 
unless Japan, through her own leadership and favorable 
international arrangements, experiences a general economic 
recovery. 


°° Maki, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 
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POST-WAR GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
OF THE SOVIET FAR EAST 


JOHN N. HAZARD 
Columbia University 


A Far Eastern Republic appeared on the Pacific coast of 
Siberia when the Russians began to organize themselves 
after their Revolution. This new Republic, with its capital 
at Chita, was recognized by the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic on May 14, 1920. Its life was short. At 
the time of its recognition by its large Western neighbor 
it asked for military aid. Two years later, on February 17, 
1922, it concluded a Treaty of Economic Union with that 
neighbor. On February 22 of the same year it joined with 
the R.S.F.S.R. and the other Republics which had emerged 
from the Russian Empire in.a protocol.2 This Protocol 
conferred on the R.S.F.S.R. the task of representing all of 
the Republics, including the Far Eastern Republic, at the 
first meeting with the Western World at Genoa in 1922. 
On November 13, 1922, the National Assembly of the Far 
Eastern Republic went further. It voted to transfer all 
power to a revolutionary Committee appointed by the 
R.S.F.S.R. The Far Eastern Republic ceased to exist.® 

Since the dissolution of the Far Eastern Republic, the 
Soviet Far East has had no government of its own or policy 
distinct from that existing in the U.S.S.R. as a whole. A 
study of the Soviet Far East has become a study of the 
U.S.S.R., with special reference to the administrative struc- 
ture of the eastern regions of Siberia, and to Soviet policy 
as it has been manifested by the U.S.S.R. in its relations 
with other powers in the Far East. 


“See Istoriya Sovetskoi Konstitutsti v dekratakh i postanovleni- 
yakh sovetskogo pravitelstva, 1917-1986 (Moscow, 1936), p. 200. 


* See ibid., p. 202. 


* Various reasons have been given for the creation of a Far Eastern 
Republic. Some believe it was created by the Soviet leaders as a 
buffer state between the R.S.F.S.R. and the white armies still fighting 
in Siberia, and take note that it ceased to exist when the J apanese 
Government announced it would withdraw its troops from Siberia. 
— G. Vernadsky, A History of Russia (New Haven, 1929), pp. 308- 
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It will be the plan of this paper to examine the admin- 
istrative structure of the Soviet Far East and to review the 
events which have constituted the manifestation of Soviet 
policy in that area. Some conclusions will then be drawn 
as to what may be the motives underlying the activities 
which have been reviewed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


Dissolution of the Far Eastern Republic in 1922 left 
Siberia without an independent state in its Far Eastern 
regions. Siberia, exclusive of the Central Asian areas, be- 
came a part of the R.S.F.S.R. When the U.S.S.R. was 
formed in December, 1922, no measures were taken to 
create a constituent republic in the Far East to join with 
those of the West. Eastern Siberia remained an integral 
part of the R.S.F.S.R., administered by Provincial Soviets 
on the same basis as the areas of the R.S.F.S.R. which lie 
in Europe. 

Nothing has happened to change the constitutional re- 
lationship of eastern Siberia to the rest of the country since 
1922. It is still a part of the R.S.F.S.R. Soviet national 
minority policy has left its mark, however, on the political 
map of Sidveria. In cases where the peoples within a given 
area are not largely of Great Russian origin, the established 
pattern of Soviet national minority policy has been followed. 
The Yakuts and Buryat-Mongolians have been organized in 
the form known to Soviet constitutional lawyers as Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republics. The Jews living together 
along the Manchurian border have been organized as an 
Autonomous Province, while the peoples of the Far North, 
such as the Chukchi and the Koryaks have been organized 
as National Districts. 

As students of Soviet constitutional law will appreciate, 
organization as Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics or 
Autonomous Provinces or as National Districts gives broad 
rights of cultural autonomy, including the use of a native — 
language in schools, courts and public administration, but it 
does not grant as extensive rights as does the status of a 
Union Republic. 

Only the Union Republic has the authority to organize 
its own Ministry of Foreign Affairs and to conduct its own 
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foreign affairs. In view of this fact, no Far Eastern 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. appear as such on the international 
scene, for none have Soviet constitutional status sufficiently 
independent to permit them to apply for admission to the 
United Nations as the Ukrainian and Byelorussion Soviet 
Socialist Republics have done, and none may exchange dip- 
lomatic missions with other Far Eastern powers. The con- 
duct of all foreign relations relating to the Far East and 
the formulation of all foreign policy are the responsibility 
of Moscow. 

Conduct of the affairs of the Soviet Far East through the 
medium of the central government in Moscow does not 
mean that the Far Eastern areas have no administrative 
authority. 

Provincial governments throughout the U.S.S.R. have 
considerable authority over matters of local concern, in- 
cluding guidance of the government corporations and co- 
operative associations which administer the productive — 
property of the community. This local autonomy is ex- 
tended beyond the usual bounds in the Far East, due to 
the distance from European centers. The very large Khab- 
arovsk Province, with its center in the City of Khabarovsk, 
exercised extensive powers during the War to avoid any 
possibility that a surprise Japanese advance would leave 
the Far East without direction. Military organization also 
allowed for greater autonomy to the Soviet Army in the 
Far East for the same reason. 


WARTIME ACQUISITIONS 


Acquisitions of territory formerly under Japanese do- 
minion required administrative adjustments in the Soviet 
Far East. The two areas obtained from the Japanese in the 
agreement reached at Yalta with the United States and the 
United Kingdom,* were placed initially directly under the 
administration of Khabarovsk Province. In this manner 
Southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands passed under 
Soviet jurisdiction. Later, Southern Sakhalin was united 


“Constitution of the U.S.S.R., Art. 18a, as amended by law of 
February 1, 1944. ; 


° For text of Yalta agreement on this point, see New York Times, 


February 12, 1946, and Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 347, 
p. 282 (February 24, 1946). 
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administratively with Northern Sakhalin, and the entire 
island of Sakhalin transformed into a Province in its own 
right, without administrative subordination to Khabaro- 
vsk.6 A short while later stations on the South Sakhalin 
railroad were renamed to correspond with the names of 
the nearest towns, which had regained their Russian names 
after the restoration of the former Russian territory to the 
U.S.8.R.7. The capital of the new Sakhalin Province was 
moved to the City of South Sakhalinsk on April 18, 1947.8 
Alexandrovsk in the northern half of the Island, had been 
the administrative center during the years intervening 
since the Treaty of Portsmouth. 


Soviet economic principles were extended to the newly- 
acquired territories in the Far East on February 2, 1946.° 
Under this decree the land, subsoil, forests and waters, 
banks, railroads, water transportation, telephone and tele- 
graph, and all industrial and commercial enterprises em- 
ploying more than ten persons and farms larger than fifty 
hectares were nationalized. Students of the history of the 
development of Soviet socialism will remember that the 
same type of legislation was introduced in the Soviet Rus- 
sian Republic immediately after the Revolution. Not all 
private enterprise was eliminated at that time but only 
that of sufficiently large scale to be the source of economic 
power. If the Soviet experience of the European and Asian 
regions is repeated in the newly-acquired territories of the 
Far East, private enterprise employing ten persons or less 
or private farms of less than fifty hectares in size will not 
be replaced by public enterprise or collective farms imme- 
diately. There will be a tendency to wait until the people 
are ready for it so that the move does not arouse severe 
hostility on a scale large enough to endanger Soviet author- 
ity. During the intervening period, a campaign of mass 
education will be conducted to explain the desirability of 
public industrial enterprise and collectivization of agricul- 
ture with the hope that the population will come to under- 
stand the desirability of the change. 


“Law of Jan. 2, 1947. Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta S.S.S.R., 
No. 2 (456), (January 12, 1947). 

7 Law of Feb. 7, 1947, ibid., No. 7 (461), (February 19, 1947). 

® Law of. April 18, 1947, ibid., No. 14 (468), (April 29, 1947). 

° See ibid., No. 5 (414), (February 16, 1946). 
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Letters to Soviet editors from Southern Sakhalin and 
the Kurile Islands since these areas became Soviet territory 
present a picture of economic activity in accord with Soviet 
practice.1° State industry is being expanded with the in- 
vestment of considerable sums of money in mining, fishing 
and lumbering in Sakhalin and in fishing in the Kurile Is- 
lands. 

What the acquisition of these territories meant to Soviet 
leaders and why the matter was considered of such im- 
portance as to be a major issue at Yalta is evidenced by 
Stalin’s victory address after Japan had capitulated." In 
referring to the defeat of 1905, he said: 


As is well known, at that time Russia suffered defeat in the war 
with Japan, and Japan took advantage of Czarist Russia’s defeat to 
wrest Southern Sakhalin from Russia, to strengthen her hold over 
the Kurile Islands, thus locking all outlets to the ocean in the east 
and consequently also the outlets for our country to the ports of 
Soviet Kamchatka and the Soviet Sea of Okhotsk. ... They will 
serve, instead, as a means of direct communication of the Soviet Un- 
ion with the ocean and as a base for the defense of our country 
against Japanese aggression. 


Soviet territory in Asia was increased during the War 
by the entrance into the Soviet Union on October 1, 1944,!? 
of the area lying between Mongolia and Siberia, known as 
the People’s Republic of Tannu Tuva. This acquisition was 
not related to military campaigns in Siberia. Approxi- 
mately 64,000 square miles and 70,000 persons were brought 
within the U.S.S.R. when the parliament of the Tannu Tuva 
Republic voted to request admission into the U.S.S.R. As 
a part of the U.S.S.R., it became the Tuva Autonomous 
Region within the R.S.F.S.R.13 


MILITARY OUTPOSTS 


Tsarist Russia lost not only her territory of Southern 
Sakhalin as a result of the defeats of the Russo-Japanese 
War. She lost also her naval base in Port Arthur. Years 
later, in 1935, the U.S.S.R. found it expedient in view of 


* See Izvestiya, Aug. 15, 1946 and Sept. 3, 1946. 
“See New York Twmes, Sept. 3, 1945. 
* See Pravda, No. 195 (10,277), August 17, 1946, p. 2. 


* Appropriate amendments were made to the U.S.S.R. Constitution 
in February, 1947, by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
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the growing conflict with Japan to sell to Japan the Soviet 
interest in the Chinese Eastern Railroad and to withdraw 
from railroad administration in Manchuria. As the publi- 
cation of the Yalta agreements has shown, the regaining 
of these lost positions was of primary importance to Soviet 
leaders, yet the regaining required diplomatic negotiations 
with another allied power, namely China. Port Arthur and 
the railroads could not be gained by right of conquest, since 
Chinese territory was involved. 


The aid of the United States in dealing with China was 
solicited and obtained at Yalta in the form of an agreement 
in principle and a promise to intercede with the Chinese 
government to cause it to conclude a treaty with the 
U.S.S.R. Under the treaty, the U.S.S.R. would obtain the 
right to develop a naval base at Port Arthur in a region 
under the joint dominion of China and the U.S.S.R., and 
the U.S.S.R. would become the joint operator with China 
of the Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian Railroads 
providing an outlet to Darien and Port Arthur.14 The 
treaties were subsequently negotiated,> and the U.S.S.R. 
moved its troops and railroad officials into the areas con- 
cerned. 


Agreement on the part of Britain and the United States 
to Soviet military outposts in Mongolia also appears to 
have been gained by the same process. The Yalta Agree- 
ment had promised that the status quo in Outer Mongolia 
would be preserved. The U.S.S.R. had previously signed 
with the Mongolian People’s Republic a Protocol of Agree- 
ment on mutual assistance, dated March 12, 1936, and run- 
ning for ten years.16 Under this protocol the U.S.S.R. had 
obtained the right to station troops in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic during a period when the protection and 
security of the two parties required it. Presumably, Soviet 
jurists would argue that this Protocol has become a part of 
the status quo, which the United States and Britain ac- 
cepted. 

When the U.S.S.R. and China concluded agreements 


“For text, see Department of State Bulletin, cit. supra, note 5. 

% For text, see Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 345, p. 
201 (February 10, 1946). 

° For text in English translation, see Harriet L. Moore, Soviet Far 
Eastern Policy, 1931-1945 (Princeton, 1945), p. 185. 
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relating to Port Arthur and the railroads in Manchuria, 
they also exchanged notes in which the Chinese government 
declared its intention to recognize the independence of 
Outer Mongolia, if after the defeat of Japan the Outer 
Mongolian people should confirm this desire in a plebis- 
cite.17 The plebiscite was held in October, 1945, and re- 
sulted in a vote in favor of independence. 

On the expiration of the ten-year life of the 1936 Pact, 
the U.S.S.R. negotiated and signed on February 27, 1946, 
a Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Assistance with the 
Mongolian People’s Republic.18 This Treaty incorporated 
the words of the 1936 Protocol of Agreement and declared 
that it was to be effective for a term of ten years. If not 
denounced by either party one year prior to its expiration, 
it is to be prolonged for a new term of ten years. The 
Mongolian People’s Republic had already performed under 
the 1936 Agreement, for it had declared war on Japan the 
same day the U:S.S.R. had done so, and had shared in the 
Manchurian fighting with an army under the command of 
its Marshal Choi Bal Sang. 


OCCUPATION AND JAPAN 


Soviet troops took the surrender of Japanese troops in 
Korea north of the 38th parallel, in accordance with General 
Order No. 1 which the Allied governments through General 
MacArthur required the Japanese government to issue.!9 
Soviet troops have remained in occupation of northern 
Korea ever since. Negotiations have been progressing to 
establish a Provisional Government for all Korea so that 
the present division of the country may cease, but even 
when this is completed, Soviet and American troops will 
remain in occupation of their zones. It will then be neces- 
sary to establish the details of the trusteeship to be exer- 
cised by a Joint Commission consisting of representatives 
of the United States Command in Southern Korea and the 


“See Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 345, p. 204 (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1946). 

8 For text, see Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta, S.S.S.R., No. 18 
(422), (April 30, 1946) and translation in Department of State Bul- 
letin, Vol. 14, No. 361, p. 968. , 

“Terms of Order No. 1 not printed in full, but referred to in 


Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 334, p. 812 (November 18, 
1945). 
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Soviet Command in Northern Korea, in accordance with 
the agreement of the Foreign Ministers in December, 1945.2¢ 

Soviet troops have not shared in the occupation of Japan, 
but the U.S.S.R. has become a party to the Far Eastern 
Commission and the Allied Council for Japan.2!. As such, 
the U.S.S.R. shares with the other Far Eastern powers in 
advising the Supreme Commander, General MacArthur. 
Little has been published concerning the debates in these 
bodies, but enough has reached the press to provide the 
inference that the U.S.S.R. has pressed for land reform, for 
limitation on the operations of the Zaibatsu, for elimination 
of the institution of the Emperor and for a unicameral par- 
liament. 


Criticism of General MacArthur’s policies has appeared 
in the Soviet press. This criticism is important for the 
light it throws on Soviet policies. It has touched upon the 
manner in which the Japanese trade unions have been 
handled.22, It has been noted that Japanese trade unions 
have grown rapidly from 400,000 members before the War 
to 4,400,000 members in December, 1946, but it is found 
that Japanese legislation of September, 1946, hampers ac- 
tivity in that it forbids strikes by government and public 
office workers and drastically curtails the right to strike of 
all other workers. The American policy of banning strikes 
is severely criticized, and the conclusion drawn that the 
working people of Japan are having to put up a hard fight 
to win even the most elementary of the fundamental dem- 
ocratic liberties promised to the people of Japan in the 
Potsdam Declaration of 1945. 

The major hopeful sign for Japanese labor is found in 
the formation of a National Labor Union Council on March 
10, 1947, representing 38 leading labor unions and federa- 
tions and the possibility that through this Council the Jap- 
anese workmen may establish close relations with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. It is the W.F.T.U. for which 
the Soviet Government has been speaking in the United 


2” See Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 340, p. 1030 (De- 
cember 30, 1945). 

4 See ibid., p. 1028. 

* See B. Gribov, “The Japanese Trade Unions,” New Times, No. 
16, p. 12 (April 18, 1947). 
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Nations ever since the San Francisco Conference, and such 
a move would bring Japanese labor into close relationship 
with Soviet labor unions. 

Conduct of the trial of Japanese war criminals has been 
criticized sharply by the Soviet prosecutor at the trial.** 
He finds that the organization of the Tribunal presents quite 
a different picture from that of the Nuremberg Tribunal, 
and this fact is found to have laid its impress upon the pro- 
ceedings in an unfortunate manner. It is noted that while 
the Nuremberg Tribunal was created by four-power agree- 
ment and the judges and prosecutors were appointed on the 
basis of equal rights of the four countries’ representatives, 
such was not the case at Tokyo. The Tokyo Tribunal was 
created not by international agreement but by the order of 
General MacArthur, and the judges were appointed by Gen- 
eral MacArthur on the basis of nominations from the re- 
spective governments. The prosecution was not composed 
of equal representatives, but of a staff headed by a Chief 
Prosecutor, an American, who was appointed by General 
MacArthur. The defense was composed not solely of per- 
sons of the same nationality as the defendants, but of 
Americans as well, some of them in Army uniform. 


Criticism of overall American policy in Japan has taken 
the form of a review approving an article published in the 
United States by Amerasia.24 The Soviet critic introduces 
his review by stating that “It is common knowledge that in 
spite of the existence of the Allied Council in Tokyo and the 
Far Eastern Commission in Washington, occupation policy 
in Japan is guided in fact by the one-man directives ema- 
nating from the American Supreme Commander, General 
MacArthur.” The Soviet critic finds that Amerasia’s ap- 
proach to the problem in entitling its article “Ersatz De- 
mocracy for Japan” is appropriate because there can be no 
question of any real democracy in Japan under present con- 
ditions. . He finds that, on the contrary, the representatives 
of imperialist cliques who were masters of Japan are bols- 
tering their shaken positions under the patronage of the 
occupation authorities. 


“See S. Golunsky, “Trial of the Japanese War Criminals” New 
Times, No. 18, p. 6 (May 1, 1947). 


“ See VY. Berezhkov, “Amerasia on American Policy in Japan,” 
New Times, No. 17, p. 27 (April 25, 1947). 
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CHINA 


Soviet policy as it related to China was officially defined 
in the communique on the Moscow Conference of the Three 
Foreign Ministers in December, 1945.25 The U.S.S.R. de- 
clared its support for a “unified and democratic China under 
the National Government, for broad participation by demo- 
cratic elements in all branches of the National Government, 
and for cessation of civil strife.” The U.S.S.R. re-affirmed, 
with the others, a policy of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of China, and a desire to withdraw troops at the 
earliest practicable moment consistent with the discharge 
of obligations and responsibilities. 

Not long prior to the agreement at Moscow, the U.S.S.R. 
negotiated a treaty of friendship and alliance with China, 
dated August 14, 1945.2 This treaty was executed while 
the War was still progressing against Japan and reflected 
that situation. It looked beyond the War, however, to pro- 
vide that the parties would take jointly all measures in their 
power to render impossible a repetition of aggression and 
violation of the peace by Japan. Each power will aid the 
other in the event of attack on either by Japan. Each 
power agreed not to conclude an alliance or to take part in 
any coalition directed against the other. Both agreed to 
work together in close and friendly collaboration after the 
coming of peace and to act according to the principles of 
mutual respect for their sovereignty and territorial integ- 
rity and of non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
other. The parties also agreed to render each other every 
possible economic assistance in the post-war period with a 
view to facilitating and accelerating reconstruction in both 
countries and to contributing to the cause of world pros- 
perity. 

Events since the end of the War have not always given 
the appearance of the harmony envisaged by the Treaty. 
China had anticipated utilizing the great industries devel- 
oped in Manchuria by Japan for her own reconstruction 
and to gain a place among the industrial nations of the 
~world. When the U.S.S.R. withdrew her troops, consider- 
able parts of Manchuria were found to have been deprived 


* See Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 340, p. 1030 (De- 
cember 380, 1945). 
8 See ibid., Vol. 14, No. 345, p. 201 (February 10, 1946). 
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of the industries on which China had been counting. The 
U.S.S.R. argued that she had been entitled to these indus- 
tries as war booty since they had been utilized by the Jap- 
anese in the conduct of the war. The U.S.S.R. argued not 
alone in terms of the War just ended but in terms of the 
destruction done by Japan in Siberia when it was occupied 
after the first World War. 

Further friction arose over the activities of Chinese 
Communist troops in Manchuria and northern China. The 
Central Government felt that these troops were aided by 
the Soviet withdrawal of the Soviet occupation troops, and 
particularly so in Dairen, where the Communists gained 
control of the city and seemed to have support from the 
Soviet authorities in Port Arthur and Dairen. The ex- 
change of notes on this point has not been made public so 
that the extent of the difficulty has not been made known to 
outsiders. 

An advance of the Mongolian People’s Republic troops 
into Sinkiang Province of China in June, 1947, brought to 
the fore the problems which have long been present on the 
Mongolian-Chinese frontier, and the support the Mongolian 
troops receive in accordance with the treaty between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Mongolian People’s Republic. Again the 
facts as to which side gave the first provocation have been 
unclear, and the extent of Soviet participation has been 
unclear. From what has become public, these events seem 
to have been more in the way of annoyances caused by un- 
friendly feelings and actions on the part of both sides than 
an indication of a policy of aggression on the part of either 
side. 

Soviet views on Kuomintang China have been frequently 
set forth unofficially in the Soviet press. The Kuomintang 
party has been criticized as having made a compact with 
the reactionaries against the working class.27 The condi- 
tions of the Chinese working class after the War are be- 
lieved to be deteriorating. The events in Manchuria since 
liberation have been analyzed.28 The conclusion has been 
reached that all the democratic reforms instituted by the 


a1 See A. Perevertailo, “The Kuomintang and the Working Class,” 
New Times, No. 8, p. 26 (February 21, 1947). 


“See A. Tverskoy, “Letter from Manchuria,” New Times, No. 20, 
p. 18 (May 16, 1947). 
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Chinese Communists have been abolished since Kuomintang 
troops have arrived. The Kuomintang Government’s activ- 
ity in Formosa since its recovery from Japan has been char- 
acterized as one of exploitation of the people, leading to the 
uprisings beginning in February, 1947.29 There can be no 
doubt that Soviet leaders consider the Kuomintang as es- 
sentially hostile to the future which the U.S.S.R. favors for 
the Chinese people. 

The relationship of the United States to the Kuomintang 
has been studied. A Soviet writer has stated that the chief 
purpose of the American troops in China has been the sup- 
port of the Kuomintang government against its own 
people.®° The same author feels that the Lend-Lease policy 
and the sale of war surplus have been utilized by the United 
States to aid the economic and military power of the Kuo- 
mintang. He finds also that the big Chinese corporations 
have been turned into American-Kuomintang monopolies, 
and American capital has been placed in the special position 
which the Japanese Zaibatsu once enjoyed. He declares, 
further, that the Soviet Union has remained faithful to the 
1945 agreement of the Foreign Ministers, but that the sit- 
uation in China has further deteriorated since the Moscow 
Conference of 1945. He lays the blame for this on the 
United States which he feels has not performed its obliga- 
tions under the 1945 agreement. 


AN INTERPRETATION 


An outsider always has difficulty in interpreting the 
foreign policy of a government, for he cannot know what is 
known or believed to be known by the government con- 
cerned. Such difficulties are present even for Americans 
who try to interpret the policy of their own government if 
they have no access to the classified materials of the execu- 
tive. The difficulties are greatly magnified when Soviet 
policy is under consideration, for the material on which it 
is based is made known only by indirect references and 
some of the material is never made known. One has to 
piece together facts such as those which have been present- 


2” See N. Protsenko, “Formosa, Travel Notes,” New Times, No. 21, 
p. 23 (May 23, 1947). : 

See V. Avarin, “American Monopolies in China,” New Times, 
No. 12, p. 11-12 (March 21, 1947). 
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ed, and place them in the framework of Russian historical 
experience and the Marxist philosophy in which they belong. 
If such a procedure is followed it is submitted that the fol- 
lowing is a reasonable interpretation. 

Stalin’s victory address, which has already been quoted, 
indicates that Soviet policy in the Far East up to the time of 
victory had been concerned with keeping the Japanese out 
of Siberia. The Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5 made, ap- 
parently, a lasting impression and inspired a desire to re- 
cover the territory lost, and more—all the islands and ap- 
proaches which Japan could and has used to keep the 
U.S.S.R. under threat in the Far East. Those who par- 
ticipated in the Lend-Lease aid program to the Soviet Far 
East know how useful the Kurile Islands were to Japan in 
impeding and even stopping for days some shipments from 
the United States to Vladivostok, even though they were in 
ships flying the Soviet flag, which was still the flag of a 
power not at war with Japan. ; 

Evidence *! brought out at the Tokyo trial has indicated 
that the Japanese planned during this War to march into 
Siberia as Hitler expanded his victories, and that the Mari- 
time Province would be annexed to Japan, the district ad- 
jacent to Manchuria should be put into the sphere of in- 
fluence of that country, and the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
would be placed under the complete control of Japan and 
Germany, with Omsk as the point of demarcation. Such a 
plan would have revived the plan of the Japanese after the 
last war when their occupation of Siberia looked to Presi- 
dent Wilson like an effort to annex large parts of it, and 
occasioned the participation of American troops under 
General Graves in a joint occupation. 


Soviet leaders appear to be taking precautions to try to 
prevent a return to power of the groups in Japan who twice 
enunciated a policy of expansion into Siberia. This may 
explain in considerable measure Soviet insistence on dis- 
tribution of the feudal nobles’ property among the peasants, 
and liquidation of the Zaibatsu, as well as removal of the 
rallying points for these people, namely the Emperor and 
the House of Peers. It may also explain the inclusion of the 
clause in the Treaty with China pledging joint efforts 
against any new attack from Japan, and retention of occu- 


* See op. cit. supra, note 23 at p. 9. 
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pation troops in Northern Korea until the future is clearer. 
It must be remembered that the Japanese advance into 
Manchuria came through Korea in 1931, and that Vladivos- 
tok is vulnerable to landing parties from northern Korea. 

The primary motive of Soviet foreign policy in the Far 
East would seem to be the elimination of Japan as a threat. 
This motive takes on added significance as the Soviet lead- 
ers find evidence which they believe, apparently, leads to 
the conclusion that Japan might be utilized in a coalition 
against the U.S.S.R. Japan under this approach becomes 
dangerous not for what she could achieve alone, but as a 
partner for any combined attacks on the U.S.S.R. Such a 
feeling on the part of Soviet leaders is evidenced by an 
article on “American Policy in the Far East.”32 The evi- 
dence put forward in the article rests upon the United 
States’ policy of reducing reparations from Japan, restoring 
her foreign trade, and General MacArthur’s proposal of 
March 17, 1947, that the Japanese be permitted to maintain 
a “small protective military establishment.” The Soviet 
writer believes that this policy is dictated by a desire to 
preserve Japan’s industrial war potential, and to preserve 
the Japanese oligarchy and the heavy and war industries 
intact. Through foreign trade, the Soviet writer believes 
that American capital can penetrate deeply into Japan’s 
economy and bring it under American influence. 

The spectre of an anti-U.S.S.R. policy in the United 
States is seen also in events in China. Such a feeling is not 
new to Russians. Before the Revolution, Russian newsmen 
thought that the United States was a menace in the Far 
East. The United States was characterized at the time of 
- Theodore Roosevelt as directing its policy toward making 
China an industrial center ruled by American directors and 
viceroys in the form of trusts.** The language has not 
changed since a new political philosophy has come to power 
in the U.S.S.R. American capital investments, and Amer- 
ican support to the Kuomintang government are looked 
upon by the U.S.S.R. as part of the same policy, namely, 
the policy of making the Pacific an American lake.** Amer- 


%2 See M. Markov, “American Policy in the Far East,” New Times, 
No. 15, p. 18 (April 11, 1947). 

% See quotation from St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya, in Foster 
Rhea Dulles’ The Road to Teheran (Princeton, 1944), p. 89. 

* See op. cit., supra, note 32. 
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ican demands of a military trusteeship for the former Jap- 
anese mandated islands in the Pacific is considered decisive 
evidence of such a policy. 


LONG RANGE PLANS 


Soviet plans for the Far East are not to be separated 
from Soviet plans for the world as a whole. The immediate 
objective on all Soviet frontiers seems to be preservation of 
conditions which will obviate the resurgence of forces 
which have attacked Imperial Russia, or the U.S.S.R., in 
the past. In the Far East such forces are to be found in 
Japan. 

The second objective of Soviet policy is probably to pre- 
vent new forces from arising which will or could become 
the enemies of the future. One of the means of preventing 
such an eventuality is to encourage the establishment of 
political and social conditions in neighboring countries 
which could be expected to resist efforts to bring these 
countries into a coalition against the U.S.S.R. Experience 
has already shown that when a neighboring state adopts 
economic and political systems patterned on those of the 
U.S.S.R., or comes under the leadership of men trained in 
Marxist philosophy and Soviet techniques of government, 
there is small reason to fear that such states will lend 
themselves to plans which the U.S.S.R. believes to be in- 
imical to its future. The only state with sufficient power 
to threaten the U.S.S.R. today is obviously the United 
States. It would not matter whether the United States 
had manifested such a threat or not. The U.S.S.R. would 
be cautious in preserving a position which would minimize 
the possibilities of such a threat, for their Marxist philoso- 
phy leads Soviet statesmen to believe that capitalist powers 
are always a potential threat to Soviet socialism. If the 
United States had provided no evidence of danger, she 
would be subject to measures designed to contain her. In 
the light of what Soviet leaders believe to be the evidence 
of the months since the end of the war, the United States 
seems to have come to be more than a potential threat in 
Soviet eyes. 


Finally, Soviet leaders always have in the back of their 
minds the feeling that wars could be forever eliminated 
and mankind given the opportunity of full economic and 
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cultural development if the Soviet system of socialism were 
embraced by all peoples. Such an eventuality is believed to 
be remote by Soviet leaders, but the desire for its achieve- 
ment appears to be sufficiently strong to make Soviet leaders 
feel that sacrifice is worthwhile if it will aid like-minded 
peoples in other lands to move toward the ultimate objec- 
tive. Radio, newspapers, mass meetings, and other influ- 
ential media of propaganda seem to find support from the 
U.S.S.R. when they aid in this program. Dissatisfaction 
with conditions of poverty, segregation, neglect and in- 
equality seem to attract Soviet exploitation to the full when 
it can be utilized in furthering the program directed toward 
the achievement of what Marxists believe to be a better 
world. 


Lenin said that the reserves of the revolution were in the 
East. On the central square of many a city in the U.S.S.R. 
there is a statue of Lenin with outstretched hand pointing 
to the East. This statue was erected to symbolize Lenin’s 
thought. Soviet leaders probably bear Lenin’s teaching 
constantly in mind. If one is looking for the long-range 
objective of Soviet foreign policy in the Far East, one 
would probably do best to begin with the thought which 
Lenin’s statue represents, but one must go further. One 
must study Marxism, and the methods Marxists favor for 
the achievement of the objective. 


Marxist methods differ sharply from those represented 
by a conquering foreign army, followed by civilians who 
fill up the conquered spaces with farms and factories pro- 
ducing for a master race. Some students find the program 
of the now-dissolved Communist International a guide book. 
In treating of the colonial and semi-colonial countries, in 
which category it places China and India, it states that the 
principal task is, on the one hand the struggle against 
feudalism and the pro-capitalist form of exploitation and 
the development of a peasant agrarian revolution, while, 
on the other hand the Marxists must lead the struggle 
against foreign imperialism and for national independence. 
The program explains that as a rule transition to the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat in such countries will be possible 
only through a series of preparatory stages, and only as 
the result of a whole period of transformation of a bour- 
geois-democratic revolution into a socialist revolution. The 
program feels that the socialist revolution will be successful 
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in most cases only if support is given on the part of coun- 
tries which have already established a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

‘The program of the Communist International to which 
reference has been made was adopted in 1928. Since that 
time much has happened, including the dissolution of the 
Communist International in 1943. It cannot, therefore, be 
said with finality that Marxists today would word their 
program in exactly the same way, but it seems likely that 
the changes would not be substantial. 


POST-WAR GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
OF KOREA 


GEORGE M. McCUNE 
University of California (Berkeley) 


In August, 1945, when Japan surrendered, Korea im- 
mediately loomed large as a potential trouble spot in the 
Far East. The Japanese Empire had been partitioned at 
Yalta—all of it except Korea. It was generally understood 
that Korea was to become independent “in due course,” by 
virtue of the Cairo Declaration of December, 1943, and the 
subsequent adherence to that declaration by Soviet Russia. 
But at the time of Japanese surrender Russia had already 
invaded northern Korea. Less than one month later, Amer- 
ican troops occupied southern Korea, and the country was 
split in two. In the words of Secretary of State James S. 
Byrnes, “For purposes of military operations the occupa- 
tion of Korea was divided north and south of latitude 38 
into Soviet and American areas.”! The outstanding feature 
of the occupation of Korea has been the divided occupation, 
prolonged far longer than was intended and resulting in 
most unhappy consequences for the Korean people. 


At the time of the occupation of Korea, a prior under- 
standing had already been reached between the United 
States and Soviet Russia that Korea should become a four- 
power trusteeship (American, Russian, British, Chinese) 
as a preliminary step to complete sovereignty. Such an 
arrangement seemed the most effective means of guaran- 
teeing an independent Korea “in due course.’’? In order to 
eliminate the arbitrary division of the country at the 38th 
parallel and to elaborate and implement the plans for Korea, 


Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 13, p. 1035 (December 30, 
1945). In further explanation of the division, Assistant Secretary 
John H. Hilldring declared in March, 1947: “In no sense was this 
agreement more than a military expedient between two friendly 
powers. The line of demarcation was intended to be temporary and 
only to fix responsibility between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. for carry- 
ing out the Japanese surrender.” IJbid., Vol. 16, p. 545 (March 23, 
1947). 

2 For further details of this arrangement and of other features of 
occupation, see George M. McCune, “Korea: the First Year of Lib- 
eration,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 20, pp. 3-17 (March, 1947). 
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the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Moscow in December, 
1945, took up the Korean problem. The agreement it 
reached has been the governing document for Korea and as 
such deserves careful examination and analysis.® 

The four clauses of the Moscow agreement set up the 
procedure by which Korea was to gain complete indepen- 
dence: first, a provisional Korean democratic government 
was to be formed under the auspices of the two commands 
operating through a Joint Commission; second, the Joint 
Commission and the provisional government were to work 
out measures for governing Korea and for establishing a 
four-power trusteeship. A clause was also added calling 
for an immediate conference to arrange co-ordination of 
the two zones. In keeping with the decision contained in 
the last clause, a conference was held in January-February, 
1946, but it broke up without achieving any success what- 
ever. Co-ordination between the two commands seemed 
impossible and all efforts to mitigate the hardship of the 
blockade which existed at the 38th parallel were abandoned* 
in favor of an attempt to reach some decision on the forma- 
tion of a Korean provisional government, under other 
clauses of the Moscow agreement. 

The first clause of that agreement called for the setting- 
up of a “provisional Korean democratic government which 
shall take all the necessary steps for developing the indus- 
try, transport, and agriculture of Korea and the national 
culture of the Korean people.” 

The second clause called for the establishment of a Joint 
Commission, representing the two commands in Korea, 
whose duty it should be to recommend proposals for the 
formation of a provisional government. Such recommen- 
dations were to be “‘submitted for the consideration” of the 


* Communique on the Moscow conference of the Three Foreign 
Ministers, December 27, 1945, Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 12, 
p. 1030 (December 30, 1945). 


*The guarded 38th parallel was almost impassable although elec- 
tric power, a few sacks of mail, and minor quantities of other com- 
modities crossed the line. The Americans asked for the right to es- 
tablish consular representation in Pyongyang, the Soviet capital, but 
were refused. In retaliation, the Russian consular staff was forced 
by the Americans to withdraw from Seoul in June, 1946. About 
60,000 refugees yer month crossed the line from north to south during 
the first two years of occupation. Most of them were seeking better 
living conditions. 
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four powers “prior to final decision” by the United States 
and Soviet Russia. One sentence in this clause was the 
stumbling block to agreement: “In preparing their pro- 
posals the Commission shall consult with the Korean demo- 
cratic parties and social organizations.” The first session 
of the Joint Commission, March 20 to May 8, 1946, ad- 
journed sine die because of disagreement as to the Korean 
groups to be consulted. The American command charged 
that the Soviet delegation was responsible for the break- 
down of discussions, stating: “Russian delegates insisted 
that any Korean party representative who had ever ex- 
pressed criticism of Trusteeship should be ineligible for 
consultation in forming the proposed Korean provisional 
government. The American position was that such an 
interpretation would deny the rights of free speech.’’® 

The Russians, however, claimed that the American com- 
mand caused the adjournment, stating: “The American 
delegation precluded the participation of a series of major 
democratic organizations of southern Korea and insisted 
that invitations to consultation be sent to groups which 
were opposing the Moscow agreement... 7° In neither 
instance was it charged that the Moscow agreement had 
been violated by the other party, nor was an appeal made 
to that document for justification. However, the sentence 
in question was used by each power to implement a uni- 
lateral policy, the United States to create a Korean govern- 
ment favorable to its interests and the Soviet Union to 
provide for a Soviet-oriented Korean state. 

After a year of fruitless negotiation between the two 
commands in Korea, Secretary of State Marshall and For- 
eign Minister Molotov agreed to reconvene the Joint Com- 
mission on May 22, 1947. However, the question of which 
Korean groups were to be consulted was still left to the 
two delegations in Korea, although a general guide was 
supplied by Washington and Moscow. Secretary Marshall 
indicated that “freedom of opinion” would not be inter- 
preted to include sanction to attack the Moscow decision 


5’ Summation of United States Army Military Activities in Korea, 
August, 1946, p. 101. Hereafter these reports will be referred to as 
USAMGIK Summations. 

® Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov to Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, April 19, 1947. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 16, pp. 
812-813 (May 4, 1947). 
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or either party to that decision, and Molotov accepted the 
American insistence on consulting many Korean groups 
which the Russians had previously barred.’ 

The Joint Commission, in its second session, proceeded 
further in consulting the Koreans than they had before, but 
eventually came to a stalemate on the same question.’ Sec- 
retary Marshall, therefore, proposed to the Soviet govern- 
ment on August 13 that the Commission be requested to 
“report the status of its deliberations so that each Govern- 
ment may immediately consider what further steps may 
usefully be taken to achieve the aims of the Moscow agree- 
ment... .” Foreign Minister Molotov consented to have 
the Commission report, but stated that the Soviets could 
not agree to consult with Koreans who opposed the Moscow 
agreement, and that he considered the arrest of leftist lead- 
ers in Seoul “inadmissible.” ° 

Finally on August 28, 1947, convinced that further efforts 
to reach an agreement on the basis of the Moscow plan 
were futile, the United States outlined a new procedure 
for solving the Korean problem.!° This plan envisaged 
placing the Korean cause in the hands of the United Na- 
tions. On September 17, therefore, Secretary Marshall! 
presented the American proposal to the UN General As- 
sembly, and on November 12, despite Soviet opposition, the 
Assembly voted to follow the American plan. An inter- 
national commission was authorized to supervise elections 
for the formation of a Korean provisional government. 
The opposition of the Soviet Union to this procedure, how- 
ever, foredoomed it to failure as far as the uniting of 
Korea was concerned. 


* Correspondence between Marshall and Molotov, Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. 16, p. 947 (May 11, 1947); pp. 995-96 (May 18); 
p. 1043 (May 25). Part of the previous correspondence between the 
two commands in Korea may be found in Jbid., pp. 168-173 (January 
26, 1947). 

* See official statement by Major General Albert E. Brown (Chief 
American Delegate), July 16, 1947, Seoul, Korea, concerning disa- 
greement on the list of parties and organizations to be invited for 
initial consultation. The contrasting positions of the two delegations 
are outlined. Press release reprinted in (Los Angeles) Korean Inde- 
pendence, August 138, 1947. 

*Text of communications, Department of State Bulletin, Vol. WG 
p. 398 (August 24, 1947); pp. 475-76 (September 7). 

 Ibid., pp. 473-75. 
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Thus it had come about that after two years of occupa- 
tion, no steps had been taken to implement the Moscow 
agreement in creating a united, free and independent 
Korea. On the basis of prevailing conditions in Korea and 
the experience of the first two years of negotiations be- 
tween the two commands, Korea was slated for indefinite 
occupation unless a radical change took place in the policies 
of Moscow and Washington. 


THE JAPANESE BACKGROUND 


For thirty-five years before the capitulation of Japan, 
Korea had been a Japanese colony and was governed in 
typical, efficient, arbitrary—at times despotic—Japanese 
fashion. Korea was a police state, and was administered to 
benefit the Japanese overlords. The structure of the re- 
gime, called the Chosen Government-General, was designed 
to permit dictatorial control by the Governor-General." 
He exercised wide powers over administration, justice, and 
public safety. He issued decrees on a wide variety of mat- 
ters and imposed fines or prison sentences outside the pro- 
visions of the regular laws. 

The chief administrative assistant of the Governor- 
General was the Civil Administrator who supervised the 
government bureaus. A reorganization in October, 1943, 
resulted in the formation of seven bureaus: Justice, Educa- 
tion, Police, Finance, Agriculture and Commerce, Mining 
and Industry, and Communications. There were also nu- 
merous “offices.” A Central Advisory Council of Koreans, 
consisting of sixty-five appointed councillors, nominally ad- 
vised the Governor when requested to do so. 

Japanese personnel dominated the government from top 


_to bottom even though a number of Koreans who were will- 


“The following studies are useful for information on Japanese 
administration: Hugh Borton, “Korea: Internal Political Structure,” 
Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 11, pp. 578-583 (November 12, 
1944); Andrew J. Grajdanzev, Modern Korea (New York, 1944) ; 
George M. McCune, “Korea: A Study in Japanese Imperialism,” 
World Affairs Interpreter, Vol. 11, pp. 77-85 (April, 1940); Harold 
J. Noble, “Recent Administration in Korea,” Amerasia, Vol. 5, pp. 
° 84-90 (April, 1941); Oswald White, “Japanese Administration of 
Korea and Manchuria,” Journal of Royal Central Asian Society, 
pp. 19-86 (1943). The annual publication of the Government-General, 
Annual Report on Administration of Tyosen, published until 1938, is 
the official presentation. 
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ing to collaborate were given minor posts. About half of 
the personnel in the lowest categories of government em- 
ployees_were—Koreans, but only about one-tenth of the 
“Hphest" categories. Not only were Koreans excluded from 
important government. t positions, but ‘the K Korean-people as 
a whole were deprived of participation in_government af- 
fairs. After the revolutionary outbreak in 1919, the Jap- 
anese instituted a system of elective and semi-elective 
councils in local government, but suffrage restrictions and 
the obvious puppet character of the councils led the Koreans 
to ignore them. 


The Japanese control of Korea rested upon force. Police 
power penetrated the life of the entire community and was 
supplemented by military authority. Japanese army posts 
were strategically located throughout the peninsula where 
they could be of use to intimidate the people. Police control 
was not limited to the maintenance of civil order and the 
prevention and detection of crime but extended into the 
field of politics, economic activity, education, religion, mor- 
als, health, public welfare, and fire control. Police courts 
exercised summary jurisdiction and police chiefs had the 
authority to inflict a penalty of three months penal servi- 
tude or a fine of Yen 100. 

The net effect for the Korean people of the Japanese 
administration was a thirty-five year intermission in politi- 
cal responsibility and administrative experience. They 
also had become accustomed to dictatorial control and were 
not prepared to assume leadership or to preserve their po- 
litical dignity. Korean nationalism, however, though reso- 
lutely suppressed by the Japanese, survived with tremendous 
vigor and became the rallying cry of patriot and demagogue. 
Factionalism, which had long been the bane of Korean poli- 
tics, had been allowed to develop uninhibited under the 
Japanese, who used the divide-and-rule technique. At the 
time of occupation, therefore, there was little semblance of 


political unity or co-operativeness evident among Korean 
leaders. 


OCCUPIED KOREA 


When Japan surrendered on August 14, 1945, Russian 
forces had already entered northeast Korea and were rap- 
idly moving southward. The terms of surrender, however, 
called for a division of Korea at the 38th parallel for the 
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purpose of accepting the capitulation of Japanese forces 
in Korea. On September 8, American forces landed in south 
Korea to fulfill their commitments, but by that time Soviet 
forces had already spread over most of their northern 
zone. 

The primary duty of the occupying forces was to de- 
mobilize the Japanese military forces in Korea and to li- 
quidate the Japanese administration. The former turned 
out to be almost a routine task, but the latter was a difficult 
problem since it carried with it the necessity of establishing 
a substitute regime. At the very outset the Russians and 
the Americans adopted a different basic technique. The 
Russians set up a provisional Korean regime under Russian 
control, whereas the Americans instituted American Mili- 
tary Government, employing as much Korean personnel as 
possible. However, in both zones expediency seemed to be 
the guiding factor since it was understood that the nature 
of the occupation was temporary. The decision reached at 
Moscow in December, 1945, anticipated the formation of a 
provisional government for all of Korea and extended the 
waiting period for several months more. It was not until 
May, 1946, after the breakdown of the Joint Commission 
meetings, that occupation policy in both zones shifted some- 
what from expediency to a more constructive program. 


THE AMERICAN ZONE OF OCCUPATION 


When Lieutenant General John R. Hodge, Commander 
of American occupation forces, landed in Korea, he was ill- 
equipped both in instructions and in personnel to undertake 
his assignment of governing Korea. A People’s Republic 
had been hurriedly formed by Koreans upon the collapse of 
the Japanese regime, shortly before the arrival of the 
American forces, but it was impossible for General Hodge 
to assess its strength, and he could not recognize it in any 
way. His directive explicitly instructed him to superim- 
pose American Military Government upon the framework 
of the Chosen Government-General, ousting the Japanese 
personnel and substituting Koreans wherever possible, but 


2 Wor a more detailed account of occupation politics, see George M. 
McCune, Korea’s Post-war Political Problems, Secretariat Paper No. 
2, Tenth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, England (New York, 1947). 
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he was not to recognize any Korean group as having govern- 
mental authority. Changes were to be made as rapidly as 
possible in de-Japanizing the machinery of government, but 
American policy called for caution in reorganizing the gov- 
ernment in the hope that more capable Korean personnel 
could be chosen if not hastily recruited. 

The initial step of the American command, however, in 
announcing that the Japanese administrators would remain 
in office temporarily to facilitate the occupation, created 
intense dissatisfaction. Coupled with the outright rejection 
of the People’s Republic, whose committees had already ob- 
tained the friendly support of the Russians in north Korea, 
the action of the American command alienated much Korean 
good will. Immediate steps were taken to remedy the 
trouble and in a few days General Hodge had removed the 
high Japanese officials and had begun the process of de- 
Japanization.!3 

The change-over from Japanese to Korean and American 
Military Government personnel was rapidly accelerated 
until by the end of January, 1946, only sixty Japanese re- 
mained of the 70,000 who had held government positions 
at the beginning of occupation five months before."4 

American Military Government in south Korea was con- 
cerned with two major political problems: First, the con- 
struction of an efficient and responsible administrative 
bureaucracy, and second, the development of democracy and 
democratic Korean leadership for the formation of policy. 
The first problem was chiefly a matter of executive organ- 
ization but included the important work of recruiting ap- 
propriate Korean personnel and of granting it increased 
authority and responsibility. 

In the opening stages of recruiting Korean personnel, 
American Military Government leaned heavily upon the 
wealthier Koreans and those who could speak English. The 
former were usually associated with conservative pro-Jap- 
anese elements and the latter gave military government the 
reputation of being an “interpreters’ government.”!5 The 


*See Bertram D. Sarafan, “Military Government: Korea,” Far 
Eastern Survey, pp. 349-52 (November 20, 1946). 

“McCune, “Korea: The First Year of Liberation,” loc. cit., p. 8. 

“See Edgar Snow, “We Meet Russia in Korea,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (March 30, 1946); Harold Sugg, “Watch Korea,” Harper’s 
Magazine, pp. 38-44 (January, 1947); Sarafan, loc. cit.; George M. 
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ae Department gained a particularly odious reputa- 
ion. 

Despite the weaknesses of the Korean personnel, pro- 
gressive measures were taken to transfer more authority 
to it. On August 31, 1946, General Hodge requested the 
Military Governor, Major General Archer L. Lerch, to turn 
over operation of the various government departments to 
Koreans, leaving American personnel to remain in advisory 
capacities only.17 Early in 1947 the transfer was complete 
—the capitol building was turned over to the Koreans en- 
tirely and the American advisers moved to other quarters. 
_ On February 10, 1947, a Korean, Mr. Ahn Chai Hong, was 
sworn in as Civil Administrator. Mr. Kim Yong Mu, Chief 
Justice of the Korean Supreme Court and head of the Ju- 
diciary, officiated at the ceremony, while Dr. Kimm Kiusic, 
chairman of the Korean Interim Legislative Assembly, 
made the principal congratulatory address.15 On May 17, 
1947, a further step was taken in formally adopting the 
name South Korean Interim Government for the Korean 
elements of American Military Government. 

In practice, however, it was difficult to reconcile the re- 
sponsibility which still rested in American hands with the 
Korean bureaucracy which was to administer it. There- 
fore, the American staff maintained itself as the real au- 
thority even though it was nominally acting only in an 
advisory capacity to the Korean department and bureau 
chiefs. Some Koreans expressed dissatisfaction with the 
limitations placed upon them and were critical of the sub- 
terfuge that seemed to prevail in the actual operation of the 
government. 


McCune, “Occupation Politics in Korea,’ Far Eastern Survey, pp. 
33-57 (February 13, 1946). 

% Roger N. Baldwin, after a visit in Korea, wrote: “The national 
police administration which we foster is run by anti-Communists, 
terrorists of the right, and police officers trained largely in Japanese 
methods. The latter still operate under Japanese law.” “Blunder 
in Korea,” Nation, Vol. 165, pp. 119-121 (August 2, 1947). A revolt 
against the police in Taegu in October, 1946, in which 53 members of 
the police force were killed by enraged mobs, was largely due to police 
terrorism. 

“USAMGIK Summation, p. 99 (August, 1946). 

% Letter of Archer L. Lerch to Mr. Yongjeung Kim, President of 
Korean Affairs Institute, Voice of Korea (March 1, 1947); USAM- 
GIK Summation, p. 11 (February, 1947). 
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The structure of United States Army Military Govern- 
ment in Korea was charted on September 30, 1946,'° and is 
summarized below for reference purposes. The Korean 
civil service and related employees numbered about 40,000 
persons. In July, 1947, 3,231 Americans, both military 
and civilian personnel, were employed by Military Govern- 
ment in Korea. Considerable modification had taken place 
in the organization since it had been taken over from the 
Japanese on September 8, 1945. 


UNITED STATES ARMY MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
IN KOREA—(September 30, 1946) 


Military Governor and Deputy Military Governor 


National Price Administrator 
National Labor Council 

National Economic Board 
National Food Administrator 
Controller of Commodities 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Supply 
Korean Economic Advisory Board 


Civil Administrator 
Departments: 


1. Public Information. Public Opinion, Public Information. 

2. Internal Security. Korean Constabulary, Korean Coast 
Guard, Korean Supply. 

3. Police. Administration, Communications, Detective, Uniform 
Police. 

4. Transportation. Railroad, Marine, Highway, Air. 

5. Labor. Administration, Employment, Union Registration, 
Information, Mediation Board. 

6. Communications. General Affairs, Communication, Fiscal, 
Supply, Postal Savings and Insurance, Postal. 

7. Finance. Financial Institutions, Central Bank, Audit, Ac- 
counts, Treasury, Budget, Monopoly. 

8. Education. Administration, meteorology, Adult Education, 
Textbooks, Culture, Higher Schools, Common Schools, Re- 
search and Special Subjects. 

9. Justice. Administration, Legal Opinions, Legal Drafting, 
Legal Research, Government Trial Counsel, Claims, Courts, 
Prosecution, Bar Association, Juvenile, Inspection, National 
Law Library, Penal. 

10. Health and Welfare. Health: Dental Affairs, Laboratories, 
Medical Services, Nursing Affairs, Pharmaceutical Affairs, 
Preventive Medicine, Sanitation, Veterinary Affairs, Vital 
Statistics. Welfare: General Relief, Housing, Welfare In- 


* USAMGIK Summation, p. 1 (September, 1946). 
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stitutions and Agencies, Employee Welfare, Statistics and 
Research, Welfare Supply. 

11. Commerce. Mining, Industry, Domestic Commerce, Foreign 
Commerce, Petroleum Distributing Agency, Korea Indus- 
trials Ltd., Materials Control Corporation. 

12. Public Works. Highways, Water Resources, City Planning, 
Surveys, National Board of Fire Commissioners. 

13. Agriculture. Economics, Production, Forestry, Fisheries, 
New Korea Company. 


Provincial Government: Ten offices, one for each Province and one 
for Seoul City 
Offices: 


1. Administration. Administration, Statistical Research, Cen- 
sus, Property and Accounts, Buildings and Grounds, Con- 
struction, Post Engineers. 


2. Property Custody. Administration, Policy and Review, Rec- 
ords and Reports, Supervision and Co-ordination, Special 
Assistants. 


8. Korean Civil Service. Classification, Examination and Re- 
cruitment, Retirement, Training and Public Relations, In- 
vestigation, Control and Records. 


4, Foreign Affairs. Displaced Persons, Political Affairs, 
Foreign Affairs. 


The second major political problem of American Military 
Government, namely the development of democracy and of 
democratic Korean leadership was more difficult than the 
establishment of the administrative machinery. At the 
time of occupation Western democratic procedures were 
almost unknown in Korea. The Japanese colonial regime 
had given the Koreans no democratic elections, no freedom 
of press and speech and no political experience. When 
Korea was freed from Japanese control, demagoguery, cor- 
ruption, and irresponsibility flourished. 

Although much was said about democracy, American 
Military Government did very little to put it into practice. 
As one former Military Government official put it, “The 
democratic process to which much lip-service was paid was 
often less understood by some of its advocates than by the 
Koreans themselves.’2° Support was generally given to the 
rightist elements in the struggle which grew up between 
the extreme right and left. Communism was blamed for 
much of the disorder in south Korea and was vigorously 


2 Sarafan, loc. cit., pp. 349-52. 
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suppressed.2!. On March 22, 1947, for example, the leftists 
demonstrated in a “flash strike” and in the resultant rioting 
a total of 2,718 persons were arrested. According to Gen- 
eral Lerch, “almost 100 per cent of these were leftists.” 
At the same time, the rightist “storm troopers” were ac- 
tively fomenting opposition to the decision of the American 
command to reconvene the Joint Commission, but they were 
virtually unhindered in their activities.22 In the view of 
many observers of political affairs in south Korea, the be- 
havior of the American authorities and of the Korean police 
under their jurisdiction, were inclining the Koreans toward 
communism rather than toward democracy.** 

Despite the lack of a constructive democratization policy, 
the American Military Government sought to transfer 
greater responsibility to Koreans on the policy-making 
level. In February, 1946, a Democratic Advisory Council 


= According to Roger N. Baldwin: “Only extremes are tolerated 
in Korea. You are either a pro-Soviet or rightist. If you happen 
actually to be a liberal, if you feel that the pro-Japanese collaborators 
must be purged, that the police must be removed from politics, that 
unions should have freedom to strike, and that northern and southern 
Korea must be reconciled—then you are a Communist.” Loc. cit. 


“Press Conference of General Lerch, April 3, 1947, Press Release 
Department of Public Information, American Military Government, 
Seoul, Korea. 


* For a report on the Korean National Youth Movement fostered 
by the reactionary groups and financially aided by military govern- 
ment, see Time Magazine, pp. 25-26 (June 30, 1947). See also, picture 
of YMCA building in Seoul, damaged by rightist hoodlums on July 7, 
1947, during a demonstration which was not prevented by police. 
The Voice of Korea, August 15, 1947, p. 2. One of the rightist ter- 
rorist bands, the Great Korean Democratic Young Men’s Association, 
indulged in such violent activity that it was ordered dissolved by the 
Civil Administrator in Executive Order No. 1, April 22, 1947. See 
Press Release, Department of Public Information, American Military 
Government, May 8, 1947, Seoul, Korea. 


“Roger N. Baldwin wrote in August, 1947: “Unless American 
policy undergoes a change in south Korea, we are probably going to 
deliver another country into the waiting arms of the Soviet Union.” 
Willard S. Townsend, president of the CIO United Transport Service 
Workers, and Ernest Bell, international secretary of the British 
Trades Union Congress, were quoted in a United Press dispatch, 
Chicago, April 28, 1947, after their return from a trip to Korea as 
members of a commission representing the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, as stating that workers were being driven toward communism 
under conditions “which are incredible in this twentieth century of 
civilization.” Loc. cit. 
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was appointed to assist the American command. Most of 
its membership consisted of extreme conservatives. The 
liberals refused to participate, and even the conservative 
remainder proved to be a liability because of its outspoken 
hostility to American-Soviet co-operation. 

In the summer of 1946, the American command decided 
to establish an Interim Legislative Assembly, which would 
supersede the Democratic Council and would provide the 
Koreans with a more representative voice in policy matters. 
Half of the ninety-man assembly was to be elected and half 
appointed, but election procedure was to be about the same 
as that employed under the Japanese in local council elec- 
tions.2> The American command decided not to attempt to 
provide for a democratic election, believing that the Ko- 
reans should determine their own suffrage laws.2° The 
American command also knew that the elections would be 
a travesty just as the Japanese elections had been. In con- 
sequence, it provided for a half-appointed assembly i in order 
to redress the balance. 

The results of the elections announced early in Novem- 
ber, 1946, as might have been anticipated, showed an over- 
whelming victory for the extreme conservatives, even 
though public opinion polls taken by military government 
gave them a minority position with the public. The open- 
ing session of the assembly was postponed because of ir- 
regularities in election procedure, and the chairman of the 
Coalition Committee, a group of political leaders who had 


Hor Ordinance 118, Aug. 24, 1946, giving the details of the in- 
direct election procedure, see Voice of Korea (November 16, 1946). 


> After the convening of the assembly, General Lerch stated: “The 
primary purpose of setting up the Korean Interim Legislative As- 
sembly . . . was to provide the means by which the Korean people 
themselves could enact an ordinance providing for universal suffrage 
and a legislative assembly to succeed the temporary assembly .. . It 
is my hope that the universal suffrage law and the provision for a 
Legislature completely elective in nature can be enacted sufficiently 
early to provide for the actual seating of the members of the new 
legislative body not later than June 30.” Voice of Korea (March 1, 
1947). The Acting Military Governor addressed the assembly on 
January 9, 1947, as follows: “The first consideration of the Assembly 
should be the framing of the laws and machinery for the selection 
of an all-elected Interim Legislative Assembly. In order to have the 
elections at as early date as possible I urge that you complete this 
legislation before the end of February.” USAMGIK Summation, p. 
20 (January, 1947). 
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been brought together by military government, requested 
that the results of the elections be invalidated altogether.** 
After a revote in some areas, which did not change the sit- 
uation, the commanding general named his forty-five ap- 
pointees, “after nominations by the Coalition Committee 
and consultations with many of the leaders of political and 
professional thought... ”’8 

The Interim Legislative Assembly opened its sessions on 
December 12, 1946, but the right-wing membership boy- 
cotted the meeting in protest against the appointment of 
liberal and left-wing members by General Hodge. Later 
they attended the sessions and sponsored various measures 
criticizing the American command for its method of dealing 
with the Soviets concerning the Joint Commission.2® The 
assembly was by no means a success, even though it helped 
to give the Koreans a voice in their own government and 
some experience in legislative procedure. But it was not 
representative of the people, and it accomplished very little 
in enacting constructive legislation.2° The few leaders 
who showed some capacity for constructive cooperative 
action were the liberals chosen by the American command. 


=USAMGIK Summation (November, 1946). The elections were 
preceded by a period of violence including strikes, riots, and many 
other demonstrations of open rebellion. See USAMGIK Summation 
(October, 1946). The Chairman of the Coalition Committee stated 
that the leftist candidates had been handicapped by the current police 
investigations and the terrorism of the rightists. 


*® USAMGIK Summation, p. 138 (December, 1946). 


"On January 20, 1947, a resolution was passed criticizing General 
Hodge for allegedly forbidding freedom of speech. The vote was 44 
for, 1 against; 9 abstained. The remainder absented themselves. 
USAMGIK Summation, pp. 22-23° (January, 1947). 


In discussing the proposals for a new election law during one of 
General Lerch’s press conferences, a Korean correspondent said: 
“.. . We cannot agree with you that the legislature is actually repre- 
senting the people in south Korea. We disagree for the following 
reasons. First, at least half of the members were selected and even 
among the elected members there are some who were not actually 
elected by the people. For example, I am thirty years old and I do 
not know when my representative was elected and how he was elect- 
ed.” General Lerch replied: “I agree with you in almost everything 
you said and for that reason I am insisting that a general election law 
be passed which will give every man and woman the right to say 
how his country should be run.” Press Conference of General Lerch, 
June 5, 1947, Department of Public Information, South Korean In- 
terim Government, Seoul, Korea, June 5, 1947. 
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The political activities of the various Korean parties were 
hectic and unstable. The rightist parties were strongly 
organized and held predominant political power despite 
their lack of a democratic base. Three parties were strongly 
conservative: Korean Democratic Party, Society for the 
Rapid Realization of Independence, and the Korean Inde- 
pendence Party. The leftist parties were less clearly de- 
fined because many of the moderates were associated with 
the left at times and disassociated at others. The extreme 
left, originally the Communist Party, had changed its name 
to the Southern Korea Labor Party which led in many 
united front groups. Other leftist groups (some with mild 
views) were the People’s Party, the Revolutionary Party, 
the Masses League and the New Democratic Party. 

The right was in a more powerful position than the left 
because of its wealth, political control, and demagogic ap- 
peal for immediate independence. The left, however, had a 
strong popular following because of its revolutionary agrar- 
ian, and industrial platform. But it was weakened by its 
too-close association with Soviet policy, and by military 
government suppression. 

The middle-of-the-road Korean democrats were weak 
and disorganized, some being associated with rightist and 
some with leftist parties. But efforts were being made to 
strengthen them and some observers believed that they 
formed the nucleus of a capable Korean leadership, despite 
the fact that extremists on both sides threatened to engulf 
them. 


THE SOVIET ZONE OF OCCUPATION 


The Soviet command pursued a completely different policy 
from the Americans in framing the government which 
would rule north Korea. At the outset of occupation the 
Russians encouraged a sweeping overthrow of the previous 
regime—its organization as well as its personnel. People’s 
Committees were allowed to take over the functions of gov- 
ernment. People’s Committees of this sort were similar to 
the organizations which were later brushed aside by the 
American command in south Korea. 

On August 25, 1945, over two weeks before American 
troops landed in south Korea, the Soviet command ordered 
the “Executive Committee of the Korean People” to take 
over the administrative powers of the Chosen Government- 
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General, thus installing Korean revolutionists in nominal 
control.21 On February 9, 1946, a Provisional People’s 
Committee for North Korea was established in place of the 
Executive Committee as the central governing organ. No 
military government administration as such was established 
by the Russians, although the Soviet command and the 
political officers attached to it maintained a close watch 
over their Korean proteges.*? 

The provisional regime set up by the Russians gave the 
impression, whether erroneous or not, that Korean leaders 
possessed more than nominal authority in the government 
of north Korea. During the summer of 1946, preparations 
were made for an election to take place in November which 
would provide an endorsement of the pro-Soviet regime. 
Political parties were reorganized with the result that the 
United National Democratic Front (composed of three or 
more groups) took complete control of the political situa- 
tion. On November 3, 1946, elections were held for mem- 
bership in People’s Committees at all levels, and for a 
national “Convention of People’s Committees.” The elections 
which were signalized by an almost unanimous turnout at 
the polls gave a sweeping endorsement to the existing re- 
gime.* 

The first Convention of People’s Committees was held in 
Pyongyang, the northern capital, during February 17-20, 
1947. It voted and approved unanimously, article by 
article, all of the legislation enacted by the People’s Interim 
Committee. It also adopted a national economic plan and a 


“Message from Japanese Government to Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, August 29, 1945. 


“See John N. Washburn, “Russia Looks at Northern Korea,” 
Pacific Affairs, Vol. 20, pp. 152-160 (June, 1947), for a comprehensive 
survey of information contained in Russian sources concerning the 
north Korea occupation. See also McCune, “Korea: The First Year 
of Liberation,” loc. cit., for additional information and references. 


“In the elections, 4,501,813 persons participated. (The total 
population of north Korea is probably about 9,000,000, and since 
about half of the Korean population is under 21 years of age, the 
above figure would mean that almost all eligible voters cast ballots). 
A total of 3,520 deputies, including 453 women, were elected. The 
United Democratic National Front won 97 per cent of all ballots cast. 
V. Smolensky, “The Situation in Korea,” Pravda, November 16, 1946, 
translated in University of Washington, Far Eastern Institute, 
Soviet Press Translations, pp. 8-11 (March 15, 1947). 
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resolution calling for the speedy resumption of the Joint 
American-Soviet Commission sessions. Then it reconsti- 
tuted itself the National Assembly of Northern Korea and 
continued in session for two days more. As assembly it 
elected a Presidium, a Supreme Court, and confirmed the 
makeup of the central committee, henceforth to be called 
the People’s Committee of Northern Korea.*4 

The Soviet contentions as to their political accomplish- 
ments in north Korea were summarized by Foreign Minister 
Molotov in April, 1947, as follows: 


As regards northern Korea, considerable progress has been achieved 
in the field of democratization as well as in restoring the national 
economy and culture since Japan’s surrender. Broad democratic 
reforms assuring political liberties and raising the living standard 
of the population have been carried through. I am referring pri- 
marily to the inauguration of general suffrage; the law on equal 
rights of women; the establishment of local bodies of power and of 
the People’s Committee of northern Korea on the basis of free demo- 
cratic elections... .* 


Other reports from north Korea, however, did not confirm 
the promising view which was dispensed by the Russian 
officialdom, press and radio. Although the censorship of 
news placed a fairly effective blockade on public informa- 
tion as to the course of events in the north, it was quite 
obvious that there was little democratic freedom exercised 
in north Korea.?° Terrorism was practiced to keep the 
opposition in line. The ration system was manipulated in 
many instances to keep political obstructionism at a mini- 
mum. Revocation of deeds to land distributed under the 
Land Reform Act of March, 1946, was threatened if the 
new owner did not support the party or do his part in sup- 
plying the government with produce. 

The Soviet administration exerted strong control while 
keeping well in the background and allowing the Koreans 
experience in self-government. Russian political officers 


“ Izvestia, March 5, 1947, Tass dispatch from Pyongyang, Korea, 
February 24, translated in Soviet Press Translations, pp. 13-14 (May 
15, 1947). The “interim” was dropped. 

% Letter to Secretary Marshall, April 19, 1947, Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. 16, pp. 812-13 (May 4, 1947). 

*® A thorough criticism of Russian occupation policy may be found 
in Harold J. Noble, “North Korean Democracy: Russian Style,” 
The New Leader, Section 2, pp. 2-12 (May 31, 1947). 
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rarely appeared before the People’s Committees but brought 
pressure to bear upon ranking members of the Labor Party. 
Thus, while important decisions were made by the Soviets, — 
the Korean party members appeared to initiate and support 
such decisions. A resulting impression was created that 
such decisions were Korean in origin and implementation. 
Intransigent Koreans simply disappeared. Despite the 
weaknesses of Soviet method of control, the general con- 
clusion of observers was that northern Korea was becoming 
thoroughly Sovietized and that there was very little oppo- 
sition to the course of events. 


CONCLUSION 


A critical dilemma faced the two commands in Korea 
and the Korean people themselves. In essence it was the 
choice between right and left, but it had become enormously 
magnified because of the divided occupation. The political 
stage of Korea was the scene of the same ideological conflict 
which was being waged all over the world, but nowhere else 
were the adversaries confronting each other in one nation 
in the same way that they were in Korea. 

The Joint American-Soviet Commission had been charged 
with the solution of this dilemma but had achieved almost 
no progress in two years time. It was difficult to see how 
the Commission could be successful. 

Unfortunately many observers concluded that civil war 
was inevitable sooner or later in Korea. On the one hand 
the extreme rightists had entrenched themselves firmly in 
south Korea, operating within the framework of the Amer- 
ican democratic system and at times, unwittingly perhaps, 
strongly supported by the American command. Their po- 
litical parties were well organized, their economic control 
secure, and their military backing powerful owing to the 
support of the police, constabulary, and various “young 
men’s leagues.’”’ On the other hand, the extreme leftists 
were probably in an even stronger position because of the 
power behind them in north Korea. In the north, the leftists 
had a smoothly operating political machine as well as a 
growing army of “volunteers” which had been estimated 
to number over 100,000 men. Furthermore, the leftists had 
organized themselves in south Korea along lines similar to 
those in the north and therefore had a strong following 
throughout the entire peninsula. 
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Under these conditions, the simultaneous withdrawal of 
American and Russian military forces would, no doubt, 
precipitate civil war. Observers disagreed as to some of 
the other immediate results of withdrawal, but they agreed 
that the extreme left would soon have control of the situa- 
tion and would be able to sweep aside the opposition if it 
determined to do so. However, these were matters of con- 
jecture for neither power seemed to be willing to withdraw 
and leave the field to the other. 

The only solution for the dilemma, therefore, lay in ar- 
riving at some workable arrangement whereby a middle-of- 
the-road Korean regime could be installed in authority as 
the Korean provisional government under the joint guaran- 
tee of the occupying powers. The alternative was the con- 
tinued division of Korea into two colonies, or at least two 
puppet states, and it was hard to foresee a situation more 
inequitable for the Korean people or more dangerous for 
Russian-American relations. 


POST-WAR GOVERNMENT OF THE NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES 


H. ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California (Los Angeles) 


The principal purpose of this study is to analyze post- 
war developments and innovations in the government of 
The Netherlands Indies. Emphasis will consequently be 
laid on (1) the relationships of the Dutch to the Indonesian 
national movement and (2) the political institutions of In- 
donesi2n nationalism, with (3) some reference to problems 
of current policy. These emphases result in a conscious 
distortion of perspective, because large portions of The 
Nether!ands Indies have not been affected by nationalist 
movements and the government of The Netherlands Indies 
today conducts the administration of approximately 90 per 
cent of the total land area of the archipelago substantially 
along pre-war colonial lines, with but slight modifications.1 


For the details of Dutch colonial policy in its application to the 
administration of the Indies, reference is made to such standard works 


ASedsas nivall, Netherlands India: A Study of Plural Hconomy 
(New Yor'k, 1939), and Amry Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indies 
(2nd ed keley-Los Angeles, 1941). For additional references on 
this and 0 «r aspects of the post-war government of The Netherlands 
East Ind attention is called to the following: Virginia Thompson 
Adloff, “Report from Indonesia,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 16, pp. 
85-88 (.\)ril 28, 1947); Charles Bidien, “Independence the Issue,” 
ibid., V !. mp. 845-3848 (December 5, 1945); G. H. Bousquet, A 
Frence of The Netherlands Indies (Shanghai, 1940); Rupert 
Emers nnox A. Mills, and Virginia Thompson, Government and 
Nationa mn Southeast Asia (New York, 1942); Rupert Emerson, 
Malays Study in Direct and Indirect Rule (New York, 1987) ; 
G. H. rt, Towards Economic Democracy in The Netherlands 
Indies York, 1942); George McT. Kahin, “Government in Indo- 
nesia,” astern Survey, Vol. 16, pp. 37-41 (February 27, 1947); 
Paul Fa urg, “Political Alignments in Indonesia,” ibid., Vol. 15, 
pp. 2§ September 25, 1946); Knickerbocker Weekly, New York, 
1945-4 inued as The Knickerbocker, April, 1947); J. H. A. 
Logen The Indonesian Problem,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 20, pp. 
30-41 . 1947); Netherlands News, New York, Netherlands In- 
forma 1veau, 1942-1945 (continued as Netherlands News Letter, 
after A. Arthur Schiller, “Autonomy for Indonesia,” Pacific 
Affair 7, pp. 478-488 (December, 1944) ; Hubertus J. Van Mook, 
The N nds Indies and Japan: Battle on Paper 1940-1941 (New 
York Bernard H. M. Van Vlekke, “Progress Toward Self- 
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I. THE GENERAL SITUATION 


The Netherlands Indies. The Dutch have had political 
and economic responsibilities in The Netherlands East In- 
dies since 1595. Through most of the intervening centuries 
their major concern was the Island of Java, but toward the 
end of the Nineteenth Century. Dutch authority was fully 
established and exercised over the “Outer Islands” and the 
Twentieth Century has seen the rapid economic develop- 
ment of Sumatra and Borneo. As a consequence of the fall 
of The Netherlands in May, 1940, the government of The 
Netherlands Indies became practically autonomous, but 
Dutch authority was completely extinguished when the 
archipelago fell into Japanese hands early in 1942. When 
hostilities ceased in 1945, the Dutch sought to re-establish 
the historical relationships of pre-war generations, al- 
though frankly admitting the necessity of providing for the 
orderly, constitutional evolution of commonwealth or do- 
minion status. On the other hand, the Indonesians, who 
had gained notably in political maturity and stature during 
the Japanese occupation, assumed that there might not 
again be so bright an opportunity to strike for full and 
complete independence of Dutch rule. Thus was generated 
the war-born struggle of world-wide interest which the 
Dutch and Indonesians have fought with military, economic, 
political, diplomatic, and psychological weapons for more 
than two years without achieving peaceful reconciliation 
of their differences. 

In addition to a strategic location in terms of world poli- 
tics and a great endowment of natural wealth, The Nether- 
lands Indies derive current political significance from their 
situation in a region where the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion has taken root and where peoples long under colonial 
domination seek to assert their independence of Kuropean 
control. Asiatic nationalism manifests itself as a positive 
and aggressive force at a time when the colonial powers of 
Europe find themselves weakened by the economic and 
military drains of the War and embarrassed by the scruples 
of a newly-awakened conscience. The decline in Europe’s 
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relative importance in world affairs contributes to the en- 
vironment in which colonial nationalism thrives; and recip- 
rocally, as nationalism moves toward successful achieve- 
ment in colonial areas, the European nations, already 
weakened, find their resources of power still further de- 
pleted. Indonesian nationalism has already made a major 
contribution to this re-arrangement of historical political 
relationships. 

The Land and People. The thousands of islands lying 
astride the Equator over a distance of more than 3,200 
miles make up an archipelago with a land area of approxi- 
mately 735,000 square miles. The total population is 70,000,- 
000 (1940 estimate), of whom 48,000,000 (68 per cent) re- 
side on the Island of Java, where the density of population 
runs 940 persons to the square mile—a fact made even more 
remarkable by the essentially agricultural character of 
Javanese economy. Other large islands with substantial 
populations are Sumatra (9,000,000), Celebes (3,500,000), 
Borneo (2,500,000), and Dutch New Guinea (200,000). 
The native peoples are predominantly Moslem by faith, are 
closely related by race, and make use of Malay as a lingua 
franca. Notwithstanding these elements of unity, there are 
countless social variations and differences which make for 
the complexity of the Indonesian problem. There are some 
30 different languages and 250 recognizable dialects. Sharp 
contrasts in levels of cultural development are illustrated 
by the advanced Javanese, at one extreme, and the primi- 
tive Papuans of New Guinea at the other. The insular 
structure of the region creates exaggerated provincialisms. 
In the tribal societies of many of the island peoples, great . 
value is placed on native law and customs (the adat), on 
community land ownership, and on the closed responsibili- 
ties of family and tribe, with the result that each community 
acutely senses its distinction and social separation from its 
neighbors. The literacy level is generally low, but has 
many local variations. 

To such differences as these must be added economic dif- 
ferences growing from the relative backwardness of agri- 
culture in the outer islands and the circumstance that, 
unlike Java, they have only recently been brought into con- 
tact with the outside world through the exploitation of raw 
materials which have unique value in modern world econ- 
omy—tin and other metals, rubber, petroleum, copra, and 
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quinine. Large areas have barely been explored. Hence 
in establishing a new independent, democratic state in In- 
donesia, two distinct sets of problems are involved: First, 
those which relate to the capacity of the Indonesians to 
establish their independence and the ability of their state 
to survive in a world of power politics; and second, those 
which relate to the internal reforms and modifications of a 
social nature which must be undertaken if political de- 
mocracy is to be given the social bases and foundations 
which are the conditions for its success. 

Factors of discord. In the present state of disorder, 
confusion and flux, the government and politics of Nether- 
lands India cannot be systematically described with defini- 
tive precision. Any evaluation is subject to momentary 
revision in the light of events. But certain elements of 
confusion run through the entire pattern and can be dis- 
tinguished. Seen as factors of Dutch-Indonesian discord 
which are highly variable according to circumstance, they 
provide clues to an understanding of the problem as a 
whole. 


First, authority ts divided. Political authority in The 
Netherlands Indies is geographically divided between (1) 
the Indonesian Republic which proclaimed its independence 
on August 17, 1945, and had its de facto autonomy recog- 
nized by the Dutch in November, 1946, and (2) the (Dutch) 
Government of The Netherlands Indies and its various po- 
litical satellites. The geographical boundaries between 
these jurisdictions undergo continuous and intermittent 
modifications. Thus the first pre-requisite of governmental 
stability has been absent. When the Dutch re-entered the 
Indies they came initially from the East as personnel of The 
Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (N.I.C.A.) at- 
tached to Southwest Pacific Area military forces of General 
Douglas MacArthur during the counter-offensive of 1944- 
1945. N.I.C.A. assumed the administration of Hollandia, 
Morotai, Tarakan, and other waypoints to the Philippines. 
After the collapse of Japan, N.I.C.A. established civil gov- 
ernment in all of the islands of The Indies accessible to the 
forces of the Southeast Asia Command, which excluded 
substantially all of Java, Madura, and Sumatra (except for 
coastal areas in the vicinity of Batavia and Soerabaya, Java, 
and around Padang and Medan in Sumatra). In these ex- 
cluded areas, the Indonesian Republic had established its 
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authority before Allied forces arrived at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1945. As of July 15, 1946, all of The Indies under 
the N.1.C.A. reverted to Dutch control, and in these regions 
the government of The Netherlands Indies was reconstitut- 
ed in its pre-war form, in accordance with pre-war Dutch 
colonial legislation. Between October, 1945, and July, 1947, 
the boundaries of Dutch jurisdiction on Java and Sumatra 
were only slightly modified in detail; but in consequence of 
Dutch military operations on Java between July 20 and 
August 4, 1947, the jurisdiction of the Indonesian Republic 
on that island was compressed into a small district along 
the southern coast in the vicinity of Djokjakarta, the re- 
publican capital. Subsequent mutations have occurred as a 
by-product of clashes between Dutch patrols and Indonesian 
guerrillas. The situation in Sumatra is even more obscure. 


Second, force is the basis of authority. The first landing 
of Allied troops to accept the Japanese surrender on Java 
was made only on September 29, 1945, by British troops 
under Lieutenant General Sir Philip Christison. Not until 
many months later were the cautious British willing to 
permit Dutch troops to enter Java in strength. The British 
considered the surrender of the Japanese and the evacuation 
of Allied prisoners of war and internees to be the primary 
objectives of their mission, and resolutely refused to em- 
bark on the reconquest of the entire island against Indo- 
nesian resistance. This policy was bitterly condemned by 
the Dutch, who felt that it implied precipitate recognition 
of Indonesian independence and unnecessarily complicated 
the problem of re-establishing their own authority. On the 
other hand, having come into possession of Japanese mili- 
tary stores and equipment, the Indonesian Republic was able 
to arm forces which maintained the integrity of its terri- 
tory until the full-scale Dutch offensive of July, 1947. In- 
numerable attempts were made to establish truces and 
various cease-fires were ordered by the Dutch and Indo- 
nesians, the last being in compliance with the (United 
Nations) Security Council directive of August 1, 1947. In 
actuality, over a long period of time these truces were sel- 
dom respected; each side accused the other of aggressive 
action; and intermittent military operations—whether “of- 
fensive” or “defensive’’—have been conducted by Dutch and 
Indonesian forces. All efforts to achieve peaceful settle- 
ment by negotiation have been made against a background 
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of military action and as late as September, 1947, the mili- 
tary situation was the controlling factor in political nego- 
tiations. Under such circumstances, in the midst of heated 
charges and counter-charges, negotiation, mediation, or 
arbitration could have but limited effect; and the unpre- 
dictable, capricious spectre of force remains constantly to- 
disturb and complicate a difficult situation. 


Third, internal dissensions delay definitive negotiations. 
The Indonesian Republic draws its support from a large 
variety of miscellaneous elements, from Communists on the 
left to conservative Moslem landowners on the right, but 
finds itself opposed, even on Java, by dissident extremist 
leftists on the one hand and by ultra-conservative and sep- 
aratist factions on the other. Obstacles to common agree- 
ment on policies to be followed in negotiations with the 
Dutch have often proved insuperable. In The Netherlands, 
comparable difficulties involving liberal and conservative 
elements clouded Dutch policy toward Indonesia in the 
early months, but since the great parliamentary debates of 
May, 1946, the Catholic-Labor coalition has been able to 
maintain a more consistent policy. The Indonesian factions 
fought bitterly against the Linggadjati Agreement of No- 
vember 15, 1946, and delayed its ratification by four months. 
In the conversations between March and July, 1947, de- 
signed to implement the Linggadjati Agreement, the Indo- 
nesians were again embarrassed by domestic political 
dissensions. Experience has shown that the compromises 
of negotiators have required approval or confirmation by 
principals, and negotiations have often been retarded or 
terminated when prompt decision and action were needed. 
The atmosphere has been inimical to cordial relationships 
based on mutual confidence and trust. 

Fourth, constitutional and theoretical questions have de- 
layed agreement on practical matters. While admitting 
that some form of Indonesian autonomy must be estab- 
lished, the Dutch have stubbornly and consistently insisted 
upon finding a solution within the framework of the Dutch 
Constitution, with full recognition of the ultimate inter- 
national sovereignty and responsibility of the Kingdom of 
The Netherlands. The Indonesians have been equally 
adamant that recognition of the new situation must precede 
any understanding and that technicalities of Dutch consti- 
tutional practice not be allowed to deprive them of the 
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essence of independence. The agreements between the 
parties involve intricate formulae differently meant and 
construed by them. The road to understanding is strewn 
with the debris of formal agreements which have not been 
fully implemented because of the different constitutional 
‘interpretations which each reads into the record. 


Fifth, outside influences have intruded upon Dutch-Indo- 
nesian negotiations. The political atmosphere of the post- 
war world has made The Indies a focal point of universal 
interest. Liberals of the western world are impatient with 
residues of an outmoded imperialistic era and desire to 
support the establishment of democratic governments in 
colonial areas; but in their eagerness for results, they have 
often misjudged the social preparedness of the Indonesians 
for modern democracy. The Soviet Union, less actively 
concerned in a direct sense, has shown a disposition—as in 
Security Council sessions in London in February, 1946, and 
in New York, in August, 1947—to employ the Indonesian 
crisis as a base for Communist agitation and propaganda. 
The United States, expressing interest in peaceful settle- 
ment, has exerted pressures on both Dutch and Indonesians, 
ostensibly on an objective basis, but actually in such a 
manner that both sides have taken offense. The indecisive- 
ness of British policy in the post-war world caused compli- 
cations in British-Dutch-Indonesian relations in the latter 
part of 1945. Moreover, the Indonesian Republic has been 
affected by its relations with Nehru’s India which, at the 
Inter-Asian Conference at New Delhi in March-April, 1947, 
demonstrated high consciousness of the close connections 
between the Indian and Indonesian national movements. 
One result of this external interest has been a flood of gra- 
tuitous advice and pressure. More significantly, the Dutch 
and Indonesians have felt the necessity of “playing to the 
gallery,” thus rendering more difficult the concessions and 
compromises of principle required if agreement is to be 
reached. 

Finally, the economic and political aspects of Dutch-Indo- 
nesian relations are inextricably interwoven. The pre-war 
interests, properties, and investments in The Netherlands 
Indies represent an essential factor in Dutch economic life 
and organization, and bear directly upon the post-war re- 
construction of The Netherlands. Given a conciliatory atti- 
tude on the part of the Indonesians, the Dutch are prepared 
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to make important political concessions in the interest of 
salvaging what can be saved of the investment. The Indo- 
nesians have at least verbally abandoned their original ex- 
treme position that foreign properties must be confiscated 
if the Indonesian Republic is to be genuinely free and inde- 
pendent of imperialistic influences. Soekarno’s Nationalists 
and Sjahrir’s Socialists, with perception of the serious 
problems of economic reorganization and reconstruction, 
have hesitated to embark upon drastic policies and agreed 
at Linggadjati to restitute all foreign properties. Such 
moderation would assist in opening foreign markets and in 
making available foreign capital required to redress the 
balance of Indonesian domestic economy. But though mod- 
erate in principle, the Indonesians have done little to achieve 
specific economic understanding with the Dutch, and this 
failure in the negotiations of May-June, 1947, directly pre- 
cipitated the Dutch decision to employ force in July. Po- 
litical peace without economic understanding appears im- 
possible, and neither the Indonesians nor the Dutch can 
hope for economic stability until this knotty problem is 
solved. 


II. RECENT EVOLUTION OF DUTCH-INDONESIAN RELATIONS 


The Queen’s Speech. At the end of the first year of the 
War with Japan, Queen Wilhelmina outlined the anticipated 
post-war colonial policy of The Netherlands in an important 
speech on December 6, 1942. The Queen announced her 
intention after the liberation to convoke a “Conference of 
The Netherlands Realm” at which there would be “joint 
consultation about the structure of the Kingdom and its 
parts in order to adapt it to the changed circumstances.” 
Ultimately the Queen envisioned “a commonwealth in which 
The Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam, and Curacao will 
participate, with complete self-reliance and freedom of 
conduct for each part regarding its internal affairs, but 
with readiness to render mutual assistance.” This speech 
received little publicity in Japanese-occupied Indonesia dur- 
ing the War. In a speech in San Francisco on May 18, 
1945, the acting Governor-General of The Indies, Dr. Hu- 
bertus J. Van Mook, re-affirmed that it “will be for the 
people of The Netherlands, The Netherlands Indies, Suri- 
nam, and Curacao to decide” the future structure of the 
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Kingdom; and the first post-war Dutch Minister of Over- 
seas Territories, Dr. J. H. A. Logemann, declared on July 
17, 1945, that “the Queen, the Government, and the people 
want to see an independent Indonesia within The Nether- 
lands commonwealth of peoples.” 

For practical purposes, these declarations of intent might 
as well not have been uttered. The early Indonesian Re- 
public understandably assumed that the bird of indepen- 
dence was worth two promises of the future and refused to 
debate its status as a Netherlands “commonwealth.” For 
their part, the Dutch rigorously adhered to the view that 
there could be no recognition of the Indonesian Republic, 
or any essential modification of the imperial relationship, 
unless this were done with full regard for the procedural 
formalities proposed in the Queen’s speech. The Indones- 
ians, if they desired a peaceful relationship, must respect 
the good faith and integrity of the Dutch government. 

Dutch Policy Statement, February 10, 1946. Six months 
after Indonesian independence was proclaimed, Dr. Van 
Mook was recalled to The Netherlands to report on the 
situation and, after extensive discussion by Dutch party 
leaders, the Dutch government prepared to take a more 
realistic view of the problem. On February 10, 1946, the 
government issued a new statement of policy which served 
as a basis for the discussions culminating in the Linggadjati 
Agreement of November 15, 1946. Waiving for the time 
any reference to the realm conference, the Dutch govern- 
ment decided “‘that the people of Indonesia should, after a 
given preparatory period, be enabled freely to decide their 
political destiny,” and considered it “their duty to do every- 
thing in their power in order to create and to fulfill as soon 
as possible the conditions which will permit such a free de- 
cision to be taken and which will assure its international 
recognition.” It was therefore the intention of the govern- 
ment “in consultation with authoritative representatives of 
Indonesia selected from a large variety of groups, to draft 
a structure for the Kingdom and Indonesia based upon 
democratic partnership.” This structure was to “remain 
in force for a given period of time, during which it is be- 
lieved that the conditions which will make possible the 
taking of the above mentioned free decision will be fulfilled; 
after that period the partners shall independently decide 
upon the continuance of their relations on the basis of a 
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then complete and voluntary partnership.” This was the 
Dutch equivalent of British pledges of Indian independence 
attained by stages, and contemplated a dominion type of 
relationship. 

The declaration contained seven specific proposals as a 
basis for discussion with Indonesian leaders: (1) that there 
be a Commonwealth of Indonesia as a partner in the King- 
dom composed of territories possessing different degrees of 
autonomy; (2) that an Indonesian citizenship be estab- 
lished; (3) that the domestic affairs of the Commonwealth 
of Indonesia “be managed independently by the Common- 
wealth’s own institutions” consisting at least of a “demo- 
cratic representative body” containing a substantial Indo- 
nesian majority, and a “cabinet formed in political harmony 
with the representative body and a representative of the 
Crown as the head of the Government’s executive;” (4) 
that the Crown’s representative reserve special powers “to 
guarantee fundamental rights, efficient administration and 
sound financial management;” (5) that there be an ade- 
quate bill of rights; (6) that for the Kingdom of The Neth- 
erlands as a whole there be established ‘‘central institutions 
... composed of representatives of the constituent parts of 
the Kingdom,” with provision for a Commonwealth-cabinet 
with ministers from the constituent parts and for Common- 
wealth-legislation requiring the agreement of Parliaments 
of the respective constituent parts; and (7) that The Neth- 
erlands Government sponsor the admission of the Common- 
wealth into the United Nations after entry into force of the 
contemplated new constitution. 


The St. Hubertus Discussions. These proposals were 
accepted as a basis for negotiation by Soetan Sjahrir, the 
Indonesian premier, and from April 9 until April 25, 1946, 
at St. Hubertus Lodge in The Netherlands, a three-member 
Indonesian mission consisting of Dr. Sudarsono (Minister 
for Home Affairs), Dr. Soewandi (Minister of Justice and 
secretary of the Indonesian Working Committee), and 
Prince Mas Pringgokigdo Abdul Karim (Minister of Com- 
munications) met in conference with Dutch representatives. 
A general tone of moderation pervaded the discussions, both 
Indonesians and Dutch making concessions which narrowed 
the gap, but at adjournment the conference left the funda- 
mental issues undecided: (1) Assuming that the autonomy 
of the Indonesian Republic was to be based on the territory 
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under its de facto control, should this be limited only to the 
Indonesian-held portions of Java (as the Dutch claimed), or 
should it extend to Java, Madura, and Sumatra in their 
entirety (as the Indonesians claimed) ? (2) Should discus- 
sions center around the establishment of a “commonwealth” 
(as the Dutch wished) or must they assume full recognition 
of the Republic (as the Indonesians wished)? (3) Would 
the Indonesians remove the taint of “original sin’ by ex- 
pelling Japanese collaborators, including Soekarno (as the 
Dutch insisted), or would the Dutch be required to recog- 
nize the Republic on the basis of its actual current person- 
alities (as the Indonesians insisted) ? (4) Should the outer 
islands be protected against incorporation into the Indo- 
nesian Republic (as the Dutch demanded), or should the 
Indonesian Republic be able to contemplate a future policy 
which might extend its boundaries to the outermost portions 
of the archipelago (as the Indonesians argued) ? 

These questions were warmly debated in an atmosphere 
of personal cordiality ; and, while no agreement was signed, 
the St. Hubertus conversations made it clear that previously 
insoluble differences had been rendered negotiable. The 
discussions also favorably impressed on the Dutch govern- 
ment the high caliber of Indonesian statesmanship so that 
the Minister of Overseas Territories was able to tell the 
States-General of the strong conviction held by the govern- 
ment ‘that nationalism is a force that unites all educated 
Indonesians and that it regards it as a predominating factor 
in the present events.” In subsequent parliamentary de- 
bates, Dr. Logemann emphasized the moderate character 
of the group led by Sjahrir and, over the die-hard opposition 
of Dutch conservatives, won a vote of confidence which 
justified the policy of continuing negotiations with the 
Indonesians within the limits of the February 10th policy 
statement. 


Dutch Acceptance of Soekarno and the Republic. Be- 
tween May and October practically no progress was made, 
largely because of domestic crises in Indonesia which were 
highlighted by the kidnapping of Sjahrir by dissident ex- 
tremists and culminated in the reconstruction of the Sjahrir 
cabinet on October 2. Meanwhile the Dutch strengthened 
their own bargaining ability by dispatching to The Indies a 
special Commission-General under the chairmanship of the 
former premier, Willem Schermerhorn, which exercised full 
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powers in ensuing negotiations. Conferences held in Octo- 
ber, under the presidency of Lord Killearn, the British 
Special Commissioner for Southeast Asia, led to the con- 
clusion of a Dutch-Indonesian military truce on October 14 
and appointment of a joint truce committee which issued 
appropriate cease-fire orders on November 4. In this at- 
mosphere of growing reconciliation the Dutch government 
in early November made the fundamental political conces- 
sion of formally accepting Soekarno and the Indonesian 
regime as then constituted. The government declared that 
‘St no longer considers it conducive to fruitful negotiations 
to maintain the distinction between Sjahrir, who could be 
included in the discussions, and Soekarno, who could not. 
Since the Republic is in fact a political reality at the mo- 
ment, the Government accepts its organization as it is. 
Efforts to realize a practical agreement must take prece- 
dence over preference for certain persons.” Thus the stage 
was set for the conclusive negotiations which took place 
November 11-15, 1946, at Linggadjati, a resort in the moun- 
tains south of Cheribon in Central Java, and which closed 
when the plenipotentiaries initialled the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment on November 15. 

The Linggadjati Agreement. This agreement, subse- 
quently ratified by the Dutch and Indonesian governments 
on March 25, 1947, is a pre-constitutional declaration in 18 
articles of the principles which were to guide the two gov- 
ernments in subsequent efforts to achieve a completely ef- 
fective settlement of all outstanding differences. It was a 
political agreement rather than a treaty or legal document 
in the strict sense; and it was executory in the sense that 
further agreements on matters of detail would be required 
before the contemplated arrangement could be implemented 
and given full effect. In four essential particulars it gave 
promise that all contentious questions could be permanently 
resolved: 

(1) Recognition. In Article 1, the Dutch recognized the 
Republic of Indonesia as exercising de facto authority over 
Java, Madura, and Sumatra, and agreed that the areas then 
occupied by Allied or Dutch forces were gradually, through 
mutual co-operation, to be absorbed into the territory of 
the Republic before January 1, 1949. On April 17, 1947, 
the United States extended de facto recognition to the 
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Republic, subject to the sovereignty of The Netherlands in 
matters relating to foreign and economic affairs. 

(2) The United States of Indonesia. For the future 
government of the entire archipelago, the two governments 
agreed to co-operate in the “rapid formation of a sovereign 
democratic state on a federal basis to be called the United 
States of Indonesia” (Article 2), to be established before 
January 1, 1949. The United States of Indonesia (U.S.I.) 
is to consist of three republics: Indonesia, Borneo, and the 
Great East, comprising the “entire territory of The Neth- 
erlands Indies,” but with full reservation of “the right of 
the population of any territory to decide by democratic 
process that its position in the United States of Indonesia 
shall be arranged otherwise” (Article 4). For the U.S.I. 
in its entirety, there is to be a constitution “determined by 
a constituent assembly composed of the democratically nom- 
inated representatives of the Republic and of other future 
partners” (Article 5), the details to be arranged by subse- 
quent consultation between the interested parties. In the 
interim, the Dutch government agrees to reform the gov- 
ernment of The Indies “‘in such a way that its composition 
and procedure shall conform as closely as possible to the 
recognition of the Republic of Indonesia” and the proposed 
new constitutional structure. As soon as The Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union is formed, the Dutch agree to sponsor 
the membership of the U.S.I. in the United Nations. 

(83) The Netherlands-Indonesian Union. Perhaps the 
most significant constitutional innovation concerns the fu- 
ture organization of the Dutch empire and the relationships 
between The Netherlands and the U.S.I. Dutch and Indo- 
nesians agreed to co-operate in the formation, prior to 
January 1, 1949, of a Netherlands-Indonesian Union (N.- 
I. U.) consisting of two members; the Kingdom of The 
Netherlands (including The Netherlands, Surinam, and 
Curacao) and the U.S.I. Under The Netherlands Crown, 
the N.-I. U. is to have its independent organs formed by the 
governments of the two members, with power to issue de- 
crees and resolutions in the name of the King (Queen) in 
matters relating to their “joint interests.” Joint interests 
are defined to include (1) foreign relations, (2) defense, 
and (3) “as far as necessary, finance as well as subjects of 
an economic or cultural nature” (Article 7). To promote 
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Indonesian interests in The Netherlands and Dutch inter- 
ests in Indonesia, the two partners agree to exchange High 
Commissioners. 

The supreme law of the N.-I. U. is to consist of “Statutes” 
drafted by representatives of The Netherlands and the 
U.S.L, subject to approval by their respective parliaments. 
In addition to providing for the organs of the N.-I. U., the 
Statutes are to include provision for the following (Article 
10): (1) Safeguarding the rights of both parties toward 
one another, with guarantees for the fulfillment of mutual 
obligations; (2) the mutual exercise of civic rights by Dutch 
and Indonesian citizens; (3) procedures for reaching de- 
cisions in event the organs of the Union are unable to 
agree; (4) regulation of the services to be provided by The 
Netherlands to the U.S.I. “so long as the services of the 
latter are not, or are insufficiently, organized”; and (5) 
safeguarding in both parts of the Union the “fundamental 
human rights and liberties referred to in the Charter of 
the United Nations... .” 

~The effect is to create a form of “real union” between 
The Netherlands and the U.S.I. along the lines of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Ausgleich of 1867. The N.-I. U. would pre- 
sumably have a range of exclusive legislative authority in 
relation to matters of “joint interest,” subject to the prin- 
ciple of parliamentary responsibility and delegated powers, 
but the details of this intricate relationship are left for 
future determination. From the Dutch point of view, the 
supersession of the authority of the States-General over the 
Indies entails significant amendments of Dutch constitu- 
tional law, but leaves Dutch interests in The Indies adequate 
protection. From.the Indonesian point of view, the N.-I. U. 
provides substantial autonomy in local affairs and places 
the U.S.I. on a basis of parity with The Netherlands where 
joint interests are involved. 

(4) Restitution of foreign properties. The troublesome 
issue of foreign property rights in Indonesia was disposed 
of in Article 14 of the agreement by which “the Government 
of the Republic of Indonesia recognizes the claims of all 
non-Indonesians to the restoration of their rights and the 
restitution of their goods as far as they are exercised or to 
be found in the territory over which it exercises de facto 
authority.” A joint commission is to be created to give 
effect to the restoration and restitution. This was probably 
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the most vital concession granted by the Republic as the 
price for peace, but it has given rise to substantial difficulty 
of enforcement. Is its enforcement a pledge to take effect 
after the U.S.I. and the N.-I. U. are established as going 
institutions (as the Indonesians imply), or are restoration 
and restitution conditions precedent to the implementation 
of all the remaining proposals (as the Dutch contend)? In 
any event, the Indonesian Republic appears not to have 
accepted responsibility for loss or damage to the properties 
of non-Indonesians during the revolutionary period. 

Transitional measures. To facilitate co-operation during 
the transitional period prior to 1949, the governments agree 
to establish a special organization consisting of delegates 
appointed by each, with a joint secretariat. The armed 
forces of both are to be reduced on the basis of mutual con- 
sultation. The Dutch agree to initiate “the necessary local 
measures to adjust the constitutional and international po- 
sition of the Kingdom of The Netherlands to the new situa- 
tion.” Disputes arising over the Linggadjati Agreement 
which cannot be settled by joint consultation are to be 
settled by arbitration. 

Implementing the agreement. Thus far, the Linggadjati 
Agreement has been a dead letter. No agreement has been 
reached for the establishment of the constituent bodies to 
draft the constitution of the U.S.I. and the Statutes of the 
N.-I. U. None of the transitional measures has been fully 
enforced. Two months after the Linggadjati Agreement 
had been ratified, the Dutch attempted to break the dead- 
lock by proposing to the Indonesian Republic, in a note sent 
on May 27, 1947, the immediate creation of a central interim 
government to (1) form a central administrative apparatus 
for the future U.S.I.; (2) prepare for the future require- 
ments of an Indonesian foreign service; (3) arrange co- 
operation between the military forces of the Dutch and 
Indonesians; (4) regulate important economic problems, 
including foreign trade, exchange control, food supply and 
restoration of the properties of non-Indonesians; and (5) 
organize co-operation between the Indonesian Republic and 
the other parts of Indonesia (the Great East and Borneo). 
The Indonesians replied to this conditional ultimatum on 
June 9, accepting certain of the Dutch proposals “in prin- 
ciple,” but transmitting counter-proposals which the Dutch 
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found inacceptable. The crisis precipitated the resignation 
of Premier Sjahrir and, after a further delay, the formation 
of a new cabinet under Amir Sjarifoeddin on July 3. 

The United States, which believed the Dutch proposals 
of May 27 to furnish “a reasonable basis for negotiation,” 
sent the Indonesians an aide-mémoire delivered by Consul- 
General Walter Foote on June 28. This communication 
urged “the Indonesian Republic to co-operate without delay 
in the immediate formation of an interim federal govern- 
ment,” and expressed the willingness of the United States 
to discuss with the Dutch and the interim government 
“financial aid to assist in the economic rehabilitation of 
Indonesia.” Then, in the midst of charges and counter- 
charges, and in an atmosphere of hostility engendered by 
continued violations of the truce agreement of October 14, 
1946, the Dutch on July 20 announced that they felt com- 
pelled to resort to military action as ‘“‘a police measure of a 
strictly limited character.” In a note to the United States, 
the Dutch declared that they had no designs on the integrity 
of the Indonesian Republic and that they were prepared to 
give effect to the Linggadjati Agreement as soon as Dutch 
authority had been re-established throughout the territory 
of the Republic. The Security Council, in the midst of the 
crisis, called upon the Dutch to cease military action before 
their objective was reached. 


Thus, although the situation is clouded, the Linggadjati 
Agreement continues to remain the only agreed basis for 
the future constitutional re-organization of Indonesia. 


III. NEw POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF INDONESIA 


Since the end of the War, and in partial conformity with 
the Linggadjati Agreement, three new systems of govern- 
ment have been established in the East Indian archipelago: 
The Indonesian Republic, the Republic of East Indonesia, 
and the Republic of West Borneo. The Indonesian Republic 
is unquestionably the most significant of these in terms of 
distinctiveness of character, the number of Indonesians af- 
fected by its operations, continuity of political existence 
and governing institutions, and international relations and 
foreign interests. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE INDONESIAN REPUBLIC 


The provisional constitution. Mohammed Hatta, vice- 
president of the Indonesian Republic and reputed “theore- 
tician” of the nationalist movement, is generally credited 
with authorship of the provisional constitution drafted by 
a Japanese-sponsored preparatory committee and pro- 
claimed in late August, 1945. This is a relatively brief 
document of 37 articles, with six additional provisions and 
regulations of a transitional nature, obviously improvised 
in great haste. In actuality, however, the governing insti- 
tutions of the Indonesian Republic bear practically no re- 
semblance to the institutions described in the constitution, 
although one of the transitional sections stipulates that “all 
existing official institutions and laws shall be in accordance 
with the constitution.” As a provisional instrument, it 
contemplates the preparation of a definitive constitution by 
a People’s Congress for which no arrangement has yet been 
made. Consequently the provisional constitution must be 
construed as a political manifesto expressing the political 
ideology of the nationalist movement rather than as a fun- 
damental law in the formal sense. 

Constitutional principles. The constitution of 1945 is a 
curious mélange of principles and ideas influenced by both 
American and Soviet experience. The preamble reflects the 
spirit of the American Declaration of Independence. It de- 
clares that “since independence is the right of every nation, 
any colonial system in this world is contrary to humanity 
and justice, and must therefore be abolished. . .. Moved by 
the high ideal of a free national life, the Indonesian people 
hereby declare their Independence.” The Indonesian State 
is “set up as a republic with sovereignty vested in the 
people.” The credo continues: ‘We believe in an all- 
embracing God, in righteous and moral humanity, in the 
unity of Indonesia. We believe in democracy, wisely guided 
and led by close contact with the people through consul- 
tation... .” The American Bill of Rights finds reflection 
in the definition of civil liberties, including the guarantee 
of religious freedom and the concept of the legal equality 
of all citizens. Soviet-Marxist influences may be detected 
in other portions of the constitution. The concept of “social 
justice” is twice mentioned in the preamble. Every citizen 
“shall have the right to work and to expect a reasonable 
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standard of living” (Article 27). General principles of 
economic policy are set forth in Article 33: Economy “shall 
be organized cooperatively ;” branches of production “which 
are important to the State and which affect the life of 
most people, shall be controlled by the State; and the 
natural riches of the land and water “shall be controlled 
by the State and shall be exploited for the greatest welfare 
of the people.” But these borrowings from Marxism are 
relatively moderate in character and stop short of the 
doctrine of class warfare. 


Public powers. Article 1 vests sovereignty in the people, 
to be exercised through a People’s Congress meeting every 
five years, which “shall draw up the Constitution and de- 
termine the broad lines of national policy” (Article 3) and 
elect, by majority vote, the president and vice-president 
(Article 6). The provisional constitution calls for a strong 
president, indirectly elected, who is to exercise executive 
power (Article 4) and legislative power—the latter with 
the concurrence of a Council of Representatives (Article 
5). In addition to other characteristic executive powers 
(Articles -10-15), the president “shall, in times of emer- 
gency, proclaim martial law” (Article 12), and, in the 
same circumstances, ‘“‘shall have the right to enact ordi- 
nances taking the place of law” (Article 22), subject to 
ratification by the Council of Representatives. The Council 
of Ministers, ‘appointed and discharged at the pleasure of 
the President”? (Article 17) is provided to assist him. A 
unicameral Council of Representatives, whose organization 
remains to be defined by law, shall meet annually (Article 
19) and its concurrence is required for the enactment of 
legislation (Article 20); but the president is assumed to 
have the absolute veto over legislative proposals originating 
in the Council (Article 21). Judicial power is to be exer- 
cised by a Supreme Court and such other courts as may be 
established by law (Article 24), but no reference is made 
to the power of the courts to review or control legislation. 

The president. As previously observed, the provisional 
constitution has not been fully implemented, and the ulti- 
mate definitive constitution may reflect more accurately the 
de facto relationships which have developed between the 
president, the premier and cabinet, and the extra-constitu- 
tional Indonesian Central National Committee (see below). 
The constitution manifestly contemplates a strong chief 
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executive, but the personal role of the president underwent 
an interesting development during the first two years of 
the republic. Essentially, this development resulted from 
the dual necessity (1) for broadening the political base of 
the republic and (2) for eliminating what the Dutch called 
the vitium originis—the Japanese influence which attended 
its birth. The first and only president of the Indonesian 
Republic is the politically-minded engineer Soekarno, who 
led an extremist element in the pre-war Indonesian inde- 
pendence movement and had been imprisoned by the Dutch. 
Released after the Japanese conquest of the Indies, Soekar- 
no warmly supported Japanese efforts to destroy the rem- 
nants of Western influence in the islands, and in October, 
1948, accepted the chairmanship of a puppet ‘Central 
Council’ which the Japanese had organized the month 
before. In November, 1943, with a party which included 
Mohammed Hatta, the future vice-president, Soekarno 
visited Japan, where he was received by Hirohito, appro- 
priately feted, and decorated in recognition of his services. 
In August, 1945, Major General Moichiro Yamamoto, then 
Chief of Staff of the 16th Japanese Army in Java, antici- 
pated the surrender and conceived the idea of sponsoring 
an “independent” Indonesian Republic, in imitation of the 
policy of the Japanese Army in French Indo-China. In the 
ensuing dénouement, the Japanese created a Preparatory 
Committee which elected Soekarno to the presidency and 
proclaimed the independence of the Indonesian Republic on 
August 17, 1945. Soekarno and his friends subsequently 
came into possession of useful Japanese military stores 
which figured heavily in building the Indonesian Army 
EP -ReIs)3 

In the dual capacity of president-premier, Soekarno 
formed his first cabinet in large part from pro-Japanese 
collaborators. Within a very short time it became clear 
that Soekarno had to make his peace with the conservative 
Moslem organizations (notably the Masjoemi) which had 
refused active help to the Japanese, and with the Indonesian 
Socialists whose leaders, Soetan Sjahrir and Amir Sjari- 
foeddin, had been prominent in the anti-Japanese resist- 
ance. Moreover, Soekarno was anathema to the Dutch, 
whose experiences with German collaborators in The Neth- 
erlands gave them a handy vocabulary which seemed to 
apply to Soekarno: “Fascist,” “war criminal,” “collabora- 
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tionist,” “traitor,” “quisling.” Since they resolutely re- 
fused to admit the possibility of direct communication with 
Soekarno, it became politically desirable to open up new 
channels for discussion. The upshot was an Indonesian 
political crisis which led to the expulsion of the pro- 
Japanese element in November, 1945, the designation of 
Sjahrir as premier, and the organization of the first of 
three broad coalition cabinets which Sjahrir was to lead 
between then and July, 1947. Partial success also at- 
tended the simultaneous efforts of the anti-Japanese ele- 
ments to establish the political dependence of the cabinet 
on the Central National Committee according to the prin- 
ciple of parliamentary responsibility. 

Instead of being discredited or weakened by these de- 
velopments, Soekarno’s prestige was actually heightened 
and his personal authority and leadership more effectively 
confirmed. The conduct of administrative routine, as well 
as the responsibility for negotiating with the Dutch, de- 
volved on Sjahrir who enjoyed Soekarno’s full confidence 
and support and could not function without it; Soekarno 
exchanged his role of president-premier for the role of 
senior statesman - president of an Indonesian Republic 
which had iost most of its collaborationist taint; and, by 
renouncing his Japanese support, Soekarno gave evidence 
of a democratic orientation which increased his influence 
over the Indonesian masses and his prestige among foreign 
sympathizers. In later political crises, Soekarno did not 
hesitate to exert his authority: he was able to force the 
ratification of the Linggadjati Agreement which Sjahrir 
concluded with the Dutch in November, 1946; and in various 
trials of strength with the Central National Committee 
Soekarno has always maintained a position of dominance 
and control. He remains the dominating personality of 
the Indonesian nationalist movement, the man capable of 
resolving the multitude of factional differences which divide 
his heterogeneous supporters and of introducing elements 
of order and discipline into what might otherwise be politi- 
cal chaos. Ultimately, of course, the Dutch were compelled 
to recognize him. Should he succeed, in the difficult days 
that lie ahead, in salvaging for the Indonesian Republic the 
essential elements of long-sought domestic autonomy against 


the pressures of the Dutch, the “strong-man” precedent of 
* 
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the presidency may well find expression in the definitive 
constitution of the republic. 


The Indonesian Central National Committee (K.N.I.P.). 
The most important representative institution of contem- 
porary Indonesian nationalism is the Komite Nasional In- 
donesia Poesat (K.N.I.P.), the Indonesian Central National 
Committee. The K.N.I.P. is the outgrowth of the original 
Preparatory Committee and enjoys a role analogous to that 
of the early Continental Congresses of the American Rev- 
olution. The K.N.I.P. was the creation, albeit compulsory, 
of the Indonesian president, and its membership, which has 
increased from 135 to 433, is fixed by Soekarno’s decrees. 
The K.N.I.P. is the forum in which all of the pro-Republican 
elements are represented: the various political parties, 
which have a majority of the membership; cultural and 
racial minorities; geographical regions; and functional and 
professional groups. Such constitutional authority as it 
has derives from a transitional section of the provisional 
constitution which vests in the president and ‘a national 
committee” the competence of the People’s Congress, the 
Council of Representatives, and the Council of State until 
such time as these agencies are formally organized. The 
K.N.I.P. thus becomes the temporary parliament and con- 
tinuous constituent assembly of the Indonesian Republic. 
On occasion its members have advanced formidable de- 
mands for power, including the power to control cabinet 
ministers. While he may pay lip-service to this principle, 
Soekarno has managed to maintain control over the body 
and to prevent it from encroaching too deeply into his 
personal prerogatives. 


The chief instrument of Soekarno’s control is his as- 
sumed authority to determine the number of members of 
the K.N.I.P. and their distribution between the various 
interests which clamor for a voice in affairs. In December, 
1946, when a majority of members of the K.N.I.P. as then 
constituted expressed opposition to the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment, Soekarno resolved the crisis with his much-debated 
Presidential Decree No. 6 by which he more than doubled 
the membership. A rump of the K.N.I.P. Working Com- 
mittee voted (10-1) its opposition to this exercise of presi- 
dential power, but the decree took effect notwithstanding 
and the subsequent meeting of the K.N.I.P. in February, 
1947, ratified the Linggadjati Agreement. In this curious 
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situation, the members of Soekarno’s own party, the Partai 
Nasional Indonesia (P.N.I.), voted against him. Sjahrir’s 
Partai Sosialis Indonesia (P.S.I.) abstained and Sjahrir, 
who was also chairman of the Working Committee, found 
himself obliged to support the presidential decree to vindi- 
cate his own policy, even though the precedent dangerously 
weakened the position of the K.N.I.P. vis-A-vis the presi- 
dent. The K.N.I.P. is logically the central force within the 
nationalist movement, although not popularly elected, and 
its present failure to exercise full authority may be attrib- 
uted to the difficult circumstances under which the Indo- 
nesian Republic operates. Its members would normally be 
active in a future constituent assembly or People’s Con- 
gress, where the issue of parliamentary control over the 
executive power would be raised for final determination. 


The Working Committee of K.N.I.P. A Working Com- 
mittee of 25 members carries on the functions of the 
K.N.I.P. in the intervals between its irregular and infre- 
quent meetings. As reorganized in November, 1945, itis a 
representative cross-section of the larger body, consisting 
of 17 political leaders who direct and control the participat- 
ing political organizations, and 8 regional representatives. 
In the early months of the independence movement, the 
Working Committee assembled leaders of the underground 
anti-Japanese opposition, with such notables as Soetan 
Sjahrir (Chairman; and later premier, concurrently), Amir 
Sjarifoeddin (vice-chairman; and in July, 1947, successor 
to Sjahrir as premier), and the non-partisan Dr. Soewandi 
(secretary). Initial political conflicts between Soekarno’s 
pro-Japanese cabinet and Sjahrir’s anti-Japanese Working 
Committee were resolved to the advantage of the Working 
Committee. Close liaison between the Working Committee 
and the cabinet—which have overlapping memberships— 
has been characteristic of recent relations. Again the sit- 
uation reveals Soekarno’s strength, because without his 
strong support for the cabinet it might be eclipsed in im- 
portance by the Working Committee. The Working Com- 
mittee, with a somewhat broader basis of membership, 
represents the K.N.I.P. and acts for it in political and leg- 
islative matters. The cabinet, drawn substantially from 
party leaders, represents the president and acts for him in 
administrative matters. If a parallel were to be drawn 
from Soviet practice, the Working Committee would be 
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analogous to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, while 
the cabinet would be analogous to the Council of Ministers. 

The cabinet. The cabinet, under a premier, is the central 
administrative agency of the Indonesian Republic, consist- 
ing of 13 ministers with portfolios and a variable number 
of ministers without portfolio. Political representation in 
cabinet circles is further broadened by the creation of a 
vice-ministry for each of the ministries, filled on a political 
basis so that the vice-minister characteristically has a dif- 
ferent political affiliation than the corresponding minister. 
The principles of cabinet structure and organization found 
their clearest expression during the relatively stable period 
of Sjahrir’s third cabinet (October, 1946-July, 1947), when 
the various posts were held as follows: 


MINISTRY MINISTER VICE-MINISTER 
Foreign Affairs Sjahrir (P.S.I.) Salim (Masjoemi) 
Defense Sjarifoeddin (P.S.1.) Tjokroaminoto 

(Masjoemi) 
Internal Affairs Roem (Masjoemi) Tjokrokoesoemo (Farm- 


ers’ Union) 


*The cabinet announced by Amir Sjarifoeddin on July 3, 1947, 
following the internal crisis which resulted in Sjahrir’s resignation 
in late June, retained only four ministerial holdovers from Sjahrir’s 
cabinet: Sjarifoeddin (Prime Minister and Minister of Defense), 
Gani (First Vice-Prime Minister and Minister of Economic Affairs), 
Soesanto (Minister of Justice), and Hamangkoe Boewono IX (non- 
portfolio). Two of Sjahrir’s vice-ministers were given full cabinet 
rank (Setiadjid, as Second Vice-Prime Minister, and Hadji Agoes 
Salim, as Minister of Foreign Affairs), the former Vice-minister of 
Social Affairs (Madjid) was retained as Vice-minister of Internal 
Affairs, and the Vice-minister of Public Works (Loah) continued in 
the same capacity. The remaining 27 ministerial and vice-ministerial 
posts were assigned to persons not in the Sjahrir cabinet. Of 35 
ministerial and vice-ministerial appointments announced on July 3, 
15 went to the P.S.I. and 7 to the P.N.L., giving these two parties 
a majority. The leftist trend of the Sjarifoeddin cabinét was shown 
by the complete exclusion of the Masjoemi—Salim having affiliated 
with the P.S.I. in the interval—and by the inclusion of one Com- 
munist (P.K.I.) as minister without portfolio. The Sjarifoeddin 
cabinet also differed in several structural details: (1) two vice- 
Prime Ministers were appointed; (2) two new cabinet positions were 
added (Food Supply and Labor); (3) first and second vice-ministers 
were designated for Economic Affairs and Defense; and (4) two 
of the vice-ministries (Foreign Affairs and Defense) went to Social- 


ists despite the fact that the corresponding ministries were held by 
members of the same party. 
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Finance Prawiranegara Hakim (P.N.I.) 
(Masjoemi) 
Economic Affairs Gani (P.N.I.) Wibisono (Masjoemi) 
Information Natsir (Masjoemi) Baswedan (non-party) 
Justice Soesanto (P.N.I.) Hadi (non-party) 
Education Soewandi (non-party) Goenarso (non-party) 
Social Affairs Mrs. Santoso (Women’s Madjid (P.S.I.) 
Federation) 
Communications Djoeando (non-party) Setiadjid (Labor Party) 
Public Works Putuhena (Christian) Loah (P.N.I.) 
Religion Fatoerachman (none) 
(Masjoemi) 
Public Health Darmasetiawan (non- Leimene (Christian) 
party) 


Ministers without portfolio: Hamangkoe Boewono IX, Sultan of 
Djokjakarta (non-party); Soedarsono (P.S.I.); Tan (non-party) ; 
Hasjim (Masjoemi); Wikana (Pesindo, Socialist Youth). 


Political Parties. Organized Indonesian political ac- 
tivity began with the formation in 1908 of a society known 
as the Boedi Oetomo, and continued to grow steadily 
through the succeeding decades. Dutch policy supported 
the formation of political groups with limited objectives, 
gave direct encouragement to organizations concerned 
with educational, cultural, or religious matters, and pro- 
vided native political representation in the Volksraad (Peo- 
ple’s Council) beginning in 1918. Extremist organizations 
aspiring to social revolution or national independence were 
repressed and hundreds of extremist leaders, such as 
Soekarno and Sjahrir, were imprisoned or exiled. Legal 
organizations rapidly increased in number, variety, and 
activity. As political parties most of the organizations 
were weak; their programs had limited popular appeal; 
in many instances they represented personal cliques and 
factions, or special religious or regional interests; and or- 
ganized memberships were small. The growing maturity 
of political leaders led, in the late 1930’s, to cooperation 
between otherwise independent groups and ultimately fed- 
erations were formed of trade unions (GASBI), political 
associations (GAPI), and religious organizations (MIAI). 
The political groups were also brought into closer associa- 
tion with the Netherlands Indies government, particularly 
when the fall of the Netherlands in May, 1940, forced the 
Indies government to place greater reliance on the political 
resources of the archipelago. 
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The effect of the War was to splinter the parties and 
various estimates suggest that well over 100 “parties” 
were active in the first days of the Republic. By 1946, 
the post-war political situation had been somewhat clari- 
fied by the stability of the Republic. Substantial parties 
associated themselves with Soekarno and the K.N.I.P. 
There remained, on the one extreme, elements such as the 
dissident Communists, pro-Japanese factions excluded from 
Sjahrir’s first cabinet, several armed youth corps, and vari- 
ous opportunist groups which opposed the relatively mod- 
erate tendencies of the Republic in its relations with the 
Dutch. Some of these were loosely associated in a so-called 
People’s Front which kidnapped Sjahrir in June, 1946, in 
an abortive coup d’etat. A smaller opposition, at the other 
extreme, represented Dutch sympathizers and such separ- 
atist elements as the Partai Rakjat Pasundan (P.R.K.), 
the Sundanese People’s Party, which proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of West Java in May, 1947. 


Between these extremes there are some seven political 
parties, represented as such in the K.N.I.P., which support 
moderate republican policies, provide the political leader- 
ship of the independence movement, and supply much of 
the membership of the K.N.I.P. Working Committee and 
the republican cabinet. Representatives of these parties 
comprise approximately three-fourths of the membership 
of the K.N.I.P., where their membership is distributed as 
follows: 


Madjelis Oemmat Islam (Masjoemi), Moslem Party, 67; 

Kaoem Tani (K.T.), Indonesian Peasants, 40; 

Partai Nasional Indonesia (P.N.I.), Indonesian Nation- 
alists, 45; 

Kaoem Buroeh (K.B.), Trade Unionists, 40; 

Partai Sosialis Indonesia (P.S.1.), Socialists, 35; 

Partai Bouroeh Indonesia (P.B.1.), Labor Party, 35; 

Partai Komoenis Indonesia (P.K.I.), Indonesian Com- 
munists, 40. 


An attempt has been made to list these parties in their 
approximate order from right to left (conservative to radi- 
cal), but the political programs of some of the parties are 
not sufficiently crystalized to justify a definitive character- 
ization, and there have been unpredictable variations in 
the attitudes of the parties on outstanding political issues. 
Thus the conservative Masjoemi joined hands with Soe- 
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karno’s P.N.I. in oppsition to the Linggadjati Agreement, 
while the moderate [sic!] Communists supported the agree- 
ment; and the P.N.I. and P.S.I., which originally opposed 
the policy of restoring foreign properties, subsequently 
reversed their stands. Moreover, there may be some doubt 
whether some of the organizations listed are entitled to be 
considered as parties. 

It is not yet possible to estimate the effect of the Dutch 
reconquest of large parts of Java on the program and 
relations of the parties. Nevertheless, all efforts to create 
political party organizations along western democratic 
lines suffer under two great handicaps: (1) the general 
lack of education and the low rate of literacy among the 
Indonesian masses places the leadership of the parties in 
the hands of the élite inevitably set off from the rank and 
file; and (2) the general inertia and lack of political con- 
sciousness on the part of the masses leads them, in an Ori- 
ental tradition, to accept the status quo and any authority 
capable of being exercised over them. Until these handi- 
caps are overcome with the passage of time, the present 
political parties will continue to revolve around factional 
leaders, political organizers, professional party workers, 
and politically prominent bureaucrats, rather than draw- 
ing on mass support. But in this particular, Indonesian 
nationalism has problems comparable to those of other 
emergent nationalist regimes in Southern and Southeast 
Asia. 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION OF THE OUTER ISLANDS 


On July 15, 1946, the Southeast Asia Command formally 
relinquished its authority over the Outer Islands to the 
Dutch. Dr. Van Mook had already set in motion the machin- 
ery for creating semi-autonomous governments in East 
Indonesia and Borneo. Conferences of hand-picked repre- 
resentatives from these areas, as well as representatives 
of non-Indonesian minorities, were held at Malino (Cele- 
bes), July 16-July 25, 1946; at Pangkalpinang (Bangka 
Island), October 1 - October 12, 1946; at Denpasar (Bali), 
December 7 - December 25, 1946; and at Pontianak (West 
Borneo), May, 1947. The states of East Indonesia and 
West Borneo, which emerged from these discussions, would 
ultimately become members of the U.S.I. with the Indo- 
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nesian Republic, when and as the Linggadjati Agreement 
is implemented. Meanwhile these states have an anomalous 
provisional status under the supervision of a Dutch Com- 
missioner-General with offices in Batavia. The Dutch have 
carefully controlled nationalist movements in these areas, 
which have never been as vocal as in Java and Sumatra, 
and the important native figures in the governments of East 
Indonesia and West Borneo have been selected from native 
rulers and chieftains, Dutch-trained Indonesian civil serv- 
ants, and other Indonesians amenable to Dutch influence 
and control. Leaders of “autonomous” movements in these 
areas have consistently expressed their admiration and 
affection for the Dutch and their desire to work with the 
Dutch in the establishment of a Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union. The leaders of the Indonesian Republic, who still 
aspire to political control over the entire archipelago, 
naturally consider these as Dutch puppet regimes. 

The State of East Indonesia (Timur Besar). The state 
of East Indonesia was formally proclaimed at Denpasar 
(Bali) on December 24, 1946, after several weeks of dis- 
cussion between the Dutch and representatives of the is- 
lands lying to the east of Borneo and Java (but excluding 
Dutch New Guinea). The territory of the new state com- 
prises 13 daerah or regions, each of which is to have a rep- 
resentative council charged with responsibility for local 
affairs. In some notable instances—Lombok, South Cele- 
bes, and Minahasa (Northeast Celebes)—“‘autonomous’”’ 
councils have been formally constituted, but other councils 
have yet to be devised and a machinery of popular election 
remains to be created. Under the provisional presidency 
of Tjokorde Gde Rake Soekawati, a Balinese nobleman, a 
cabinet organized under Premier Nadjamoeddin Daeng 
Malewa, and consisting of nine ministers, was formally 
installed at Batavia on January 13, 1947.3. The first pro- 
visional parliament was opened at Makassar, capital of 
the new state, on April 22, 1947. The provisional parlia- 
ment was proclaimed a constituent assembly for the purpose 
of drafting a formal constitution and for concluding a for- 
mal agreement with the Dutch Commission-General. Mean- 


* Press reports from Batavia, September 21, 1947, announced that 
“charges of corruption” had led to the dismissal of Premier Nadjamo- 
eddin Daeng Malewa. 
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while, Dutch civil servants continue to control the local 
administration, and the declaration of President Soekawati 
that East Indonesia was a “sovereign state’ can hardly 
be taken literally. There is no report of international 
recognition of East Indonesia apart from the de facto status 
which the Dutch have accorded it under the Denpasar 
agreement. 

The State of West Borneo. Negotiations between the 
Dutch Commission-General and representatives of West 
Borneo were concluded with the signature of an 8-article 
agreement at Pontianak on May 12, 1947. The state of 
West Borneo, brought into being with this agreement, is 
contemplated as the initial step in the formation of the 
state of Kalimanten (Borneo), which would embrace the 
Dutch-administered East and South District of Borneo. 
The head of the new state is Sharif Hamid II Al Kadri, 
Sultan of Pontianak, and a cabinet organized among Dutch 
adherents as in East Indonesia has been reported. A fur- 
ther step toward creation of the State of Borneo was taken 
on August 27, 1947, when a council was announced for 
East Boreneo. 

Dutch New Guinea. No new arrangement has been made 
for the government of Dutch New Guinea, whose sparse and 
relatively backward peoples have not expressed interest 
in autonomy or self-government. For the time being, 
Dutch New Guinea is directly administered from the head- 
quarters of the Netherlands Indies Government at Batavia. 
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POST-WAR GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF INDIA 


WINSTON W. EHRMANN 
University of Florida 


The Indian political situation upon first inspection by an 
American appears too complicated and too confused to 
warrant a rational analysis. Too often the westerner 
rationalizes the situation to his own satisfaction by one 
of two major premises, both of which are erroneous. The 
first and easier method is to explain away the entire matter 
by labeling it “oriental.” The second and more commend- 
able method is to analyze the Indian situation in terms of 
European and American political institutions, parties, and 
ideologies, without giving proper consideration to the 
uniqueness of the country and the people. Before World 
War II, for example, informed observers inside and out- 
side India believed that the main opposition to the transfer 
of sovereign power from British to Indians would be from 
the British. They further believed that, once the transfer 
was effected, those problems which arose presumably di- 
rectly from British rule would disappear in the normal 
course of events, and those which were peculiar to India 
would be dealt with by constructive planning, patience, and 
hard work under the intelligent guidance of enlightened 
politicians. The supposition that the country might ex- 
perience the worst communal riots in its history and that 
“Pakistan” might be anything more than a demagogue’s 
or hero’s dream was ignored or ridiculed. To the Indians 
who love their country and to the foreigners who respect 
its inherent greatness the course of events since the end 
of the War has come as a shock. 

The current events that overshadow all others are the 
bitter conflict between the Congress party and the Moslem 
League and the creation of two Indias from British India. 
The Moslem League has achieved what appeared a few 
years ago to be an impossibility, the division of India into 
Pakistan, the Moslem majority areas, and India (the Moslem 
Leaguers call it “Hindustan”), the Hindu majority areas. 
The creation of the apparent anomaly out of the whole 
cloth of India has deep roots in the past and present. The 
seeds of other great political forces of disunity and unity 
are present and discernible and should not be overlooked, 
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even though the partition of India is the omnipotent issue 
of the day. Even a partial interpretation of the Indian 
situation must be made both in terms of things unique to 
India and of things common to Western political ideology. 
The purpose of this paper is to sketch in broad outlines 
with a necessary blurring or omission of many details the 
background to the contemporary scene in terms of the more 
significant historical, geographical, social, economic, and 
political determinants, and to trace the current political de- 
developments in order to gain some insight into the present 
and future of India. 


THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


India is characterized as a land of contrasts—parch dry 
deserts and steaming jungles, expansive plains and lofty 
mountains, unity as a subcontinent and disunity as a politi- 
cal reality, Brahmins and untouchables, Hindus and Mos- 
lems, some of the wealthiest people on earth and many of 
the poorest, the largest steel mills in the British empire 
and a very primitive agriculture, a Babel of languages and 
the most extensive telegraphic and railway system on the 
continent of Asia. Though this characterization has been 
repeated so often as to become trite, the profound sig- 
nificance of the complexity of India must not be ignored 
merely because the contrasts are assumed to be common- 
place, and hence unimportant, or unfathomable, and hence 
incapable of investigation. The web of India and Indian 
life can be understood with a modest degree of appreciation 
by tracing out some of the main strands and then viewing 
the pattern as a whole.! 


*For the general reader who wishes to know more about India, 
these short and elementary, though excellent works by Indians and 
Britishers are recommended: M. Masani, Our India (6th ed., Oxford 
University Press, Madras, 1945); F. R. Moraes, The Story of India 
(Noble Publishing House, Bombay, 1942); F. R. Moraes and R. Stim- 
son, Introduction to India (2nd ed., Oxford University Press, 1943) ; 
T. A. Raman, Report on India (Oxford University Press, New York, 
1943, reprinted by the Infantry Journal, Washington, 1944); Sir F. 
Whyte, India: A Birdseye View (Rey. ed., The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, 1944); and the several Oxford Pam- 
phlets on Indian Affairs. For introductory accounts about Indian 
peasants and villages, see F. L. Brayne, Better Villages (8rd ed., 
Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1945), and W. Burns (ed.), Sons 
of the Soil (2nd ed., Government of India Press, Delhi, 1944). 
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Though only sixty per cent as large as the United States, 
India is by any worldly standard a large country. Since 
India is geometrically like a cross with the interstices filled 
in, and the United States like a compact rectangle, the dis- 
tances within the two are comparable. The distance from 
the extreme west, where the desert wastes of Baluchistan 
meet Iran, to the extreme east, where the tropical forests 
of Assam meet Burma, is over two thousand miles, or about 
the same as the distance from San Francisco to Pittsburgh; 
and from the extreme north, where the undefined boundary 
between Kashmir and Chinese Singkiang rests among the 
Himalayas, to the extreme south, where the tip of the In- 
dian peninsula juts into the Indian Ocean, is also over two 
thousand miles, or the same as the distance from Winnepeg, 
Canada, to Mexico City. 


India and Europe exclusive of Russia are interesting 
comparisons and contrasts. The areas are almost the same. 
The population of India is larger, and the heterogenity of 
the people, languages, and cultures is greater within India 
than within Europe. Beyond the comparisons in extent 

‘and numbers of people, the two areas are quite dissimilar 
in most respects. Europe is a series of culs-de-sac of har- 
bors, bays, and seas. This accessibility to open water has 
made possible the tremendous development of water-borne 
commerce and naval power and in turn facilitated both the 
constant exchange of peoples and cultures of Europe 
within itself and with the rest of the world and the growth 
of world powers by the means of commerce and war. 
India, by contrast, is isolated geographically. The long 
coastline is almost devoid of good, natural harbors, and 
this lack has hindered rather than aided the development 
of water-borne commerce. The whole Indian peninsula, 
or subcontient, is isolated by land barriers, deserts, and 
mountains, from the rest of Asia. These barriers, particu- 
larly the Himalayas, are among the most formidable in the 
world. The only land routes of access are the famous passes 
of the northwest frontier from Afghanistan. Through 
these passes from time immemorial invaders from west and 
central Asia have come on foot and horse to conquer, to 
settle, to modify to a greater or lesser degree the exist- 
ing cultures, and, with few exceptions, to be swallowed 
eventually in the vastness of India’s wealth and poverty. 
India may be divided into three major geographic areas 
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and into a varying number of geographic and cultural 
sub-regions. The three major geographic regions are from 
north to south: first, the cresent of mountains bounding 
the entire northern frontier, second, the great northern 
plains comprising the Indus-Ganges-Brahmaputra river 
basins, and third, the Deccan comprising the southern half 
of the entire peninsula and consisting largely of a central 
plateau and two small coastal plains on the west and east.? 
The mountains are sparsely populated and undeveloped. 
The great northern plain is one of the most important re- 
gions in the world. The area is flat, fertile, and extensive. 
Stretching from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, 
it is over two thousand miles long and averages two hun- 
dred miles wide. Two-thirds of the population live there, 
and about three-fourths or more of India’s major food 
crops, except millet, and industrial crops, except cotton 
and oilseeds, are grown there. The natural wealth of this 
area was the magnet that drew invaders into India in 
the past. The Deccan to the south, with the notable ex- 
ceptions of the narrow coastal plains, is neither as acces- 
sible nor as fertile as the great northern plains. 


The action of the omnipotent southwest summer monsoon 
upon the topography determines the amount and distribu- 
tion of rainfall, and the rain and topography in turn deter- 
mine the productivity of the land and the distribution of 
the population. The average annual rainfall in the north- 
ern plains increases from less than five inches in the west- 
ern deserts to over one hundred inches in Assam. The 
annual rainfall in the Deccan tablelands averages between 
twenty and forty inches, in the adjacent east coast forty, 
and in the west coast eighty. 


This great subcontinent contains a much larger propor- 
tion of the population than of the land area of the world. 
The population at the last census in 1941 * was 389 million. 
It is estimated to be now over 400,000,000. In other words, 


*See A. M. Lorenzo, Atlas of India, Oxford Pamphlets on Indian 
Affairs, No. 16, 1944, for a concise summary of the geography, the 
natural resources, and the major regions. 

* Unless otherwise indicated, population statistics including those 
on communities are from the 1941 census and are taken from Abstract 
of Tables, Census of the Indian Empire of 1941 (London, 19438, Cmd. 
6435). The population increased from 338 million in 1931 to 389 
million in 1941, an increase of 51 million or 15 per cent. 
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one out of every five persons on earth is an Indian. The 
distribution of this enormous population within India is 
very uneven and coincides, with some exceptions, with the 
amount of rainfall and the levelness of the land. Baluchi- 
stan, an arid tableland on the extreme west, is slightly 
larger than the entire British Isles, and the population 
is just under one mllion. Bengal, a humid alluvial plain 
in eastern India, is approximately the same size as the state 
of Nebraska, but the population is over 60,000,000 a num- 
ber almost equal to half the entire population of the United 
States. 

Currently, the most significant political feature of the 
population is its division into religious communities. The 
most important communities on the basis of political and 
economic power are the Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, and 
Parsees. The Hindus form the largest group, about 256 
millions (in 1941), and comprise two-thirds of the entire 
population. The Moslems are the second largest group, 
92 millions, and comprise one-fourth of the entire popula- 
tion. The Moslems are in the majority in two separate 
sections of India: one, in the northwest, a region comprised 
of the North-West Frontier Province (N.W.F.P.), Punjab, 
and Sind; and two, in eastern India in Bengal. About 
three-fifths of the Moslems in India live in these four 
provinces. The other two-fifths, or about 35 millions, are 
scattered throughout the rest of India where the Hindus 
predominate. The converse of this distribution with re- 
spect to Hindus is true. In the four Moslem majority 
provinces there are about 36 million Hindus. Thus, even 
with the readjustment of boundaries that will place more 
Hindus in India and more Moslems in Pakistan, many mil- 
lions of Hindus will still be in Pakistan, and many millions 
of Moslems will still be in India. 

The Sikhs are concentrated in the eastern Punjab. 
Though they number only six million, they exercise enor- 
mous political influence because of their famous martial his- 
tory, their disproportionately large numbers in the Indian 
Army, their large numbers in the professions and skilled 
trades, and their general aggressiveness and strong sense of 


‘The provincial divisions of British India are discussed in terms 
of their configurations prior to the present partition of the Punjab, 
Bengal, and Assam. The partition of these provinces will be discussed 
later in this paper. 
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solidarity. The Parsees number only slightly over one hun- 
dred thousand, and in quantity are a minute figure in India’s 
millions. However, because of their keen political and 
economic acumen, they are exceedingly influential in na- 
tional affairs. Many are important captains of industry 
and commerce and have enriched Indian life by their large- 
scale philanthropic enterprises. The Indian Christians, 
with respect both to numbers and influence, are an interest- 
ing contrast to the Parsees. The Christians number over 
seven million and are the third largest communal group 
in India, but their influence in politics and the national 
economy is as yet insignificant. 

The Indian economy is a strange mixture of commercial 
and industrial modernism and agricultural medievalism. 
In 1941, fifty million people lived in towns. About one- 
sixth of this number lived in the ten largest cities, over 
two million in Calcutta, the second largest city in the Brit- 
ish Empire. The great mass of Indians, eighty-seven per 
cent, or 339 million, lived in rural areas. The rural com- 
munities are the ubiquitous Indian villages that number 
over six hundred fifty-five thousand and appear scattered 
across the face of India like autumn leaves on a forest 
floor. Most of the rural population is engaged in agricul- 
ture, in traditional village occupations, or in activities 
directly dependent upon or related to agriculture and village 
life. The life that is led in the villages is in many respects 
exactly like that in the medieval villages of Europe’s Middle 
Ages. Most of the peasants are illiterate. Only twelve 
per cent of the entire population are literate, and most of 
these live in towns or cities. The peasants are as far re- 
moved from and as little interested in the political manipu- 
lations of the country as is the average American in the 
operations of the Mount Wilson Astronomical Observatory. 

The worldly difficulties and burdens that beset the In- 
dian cultivator are without equal in the world.’ At ir- 
regular intervals famine strikes India and brings death 


*See P. A. Wadia and K. T. Merchant, Our Economic Problem 
(New Book Co., Bombay, 1945) for a provocative description and 
analysis of the agricultural and industrial economy of India. For a 
brief, excellent summary of some of the major economic and social 
problems, see Douglas Dickens, “A Thousand Rupees for a Life,” 
The Atlantic, pp. 83-88 (June, 1947), and Masani, op. cit. 
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to hundreds of thousands, or even millions.6 The real in- 
come and the standard of living of India are among the 
lowest in the world. The average per capita income in 
1931-32 was estimated to be less than twenty dollars per 
year!” The death rate is among the highest in the world 
and the expectancy of life the lowest. The average agri- 
cultural holding is less than five acres, and many millions 
of cultivators work only one or two acres; many other mil- 
lions are landless agricultural laborers, a large number 
vertual serfs. Only a small portion of the peasantry are 
independent. Most live under the famous Zamindari, 
Ryotwari, or variations of these systems of land revenue 
administration, and are smothered under a heirarchy of 
hereditary rent collectors and landlords. The Indian peas- 
ants also live under perhaps the most staggering per capita 
agricultural indebtedness in the world. The amount paid 
by peasants to village money-lenders in interest alone is 
greater than the amount paid in land taxes, and may amount 
to as much as one-quarter of the entire income of the culti- 
vator.2 Many other conditions aggreviate the downward 
spiral into wretchedness—such as chronic sickness, mal- 
nutrition, and illiteracy. 

Modern industry in India is in its basic aspects the anti- 
thesis of the medieval agricultural economy and is capable 
of enormous growth.® India is among the eight leading 
industrial countries in the world. This relative import- 
ance should not hide the fact that her actual production, 
compared to the United States, Great Britain, and Russia, 
is relatively small, and that she will not in the predictable 


®°For a resume of the history of famines in India see “Famine,” 


The Indian Year Book and Who’s Who, 1945-46 (Bombay), pp. 338- 
341, and for a complete report of the great Bengal famine of 1943 
and recommendations for the prevention of a recurrence see the two 
reports by the Famine Inquiry Commission, Report on Bengal, and 
Final Report (Government of India Press, Delhi, 1945). 

7Dr. V.K.R. Rao’s estimate is Rs. 62, cited in Wadia and Mer- 
chant, op cit., p. 512. (The rupee is roughly equivalent to thirty 
cents.) 

5 Wadia and Merchant, op cit., pp. 238-248 for a description of the 
land tenure and revenue systems. 

® See Masani, op. cit., p. 82, and Wadia and Merchant, op. cit., pp. 
181-233. 

For a concise summary, see The Economy of India, Government 
of India Information Services, 271 (Revised), No. 5, May, 1946. 
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future reach the same relative production as these three 
industrial powers. India, in contrast to China, has never- 
theless, the framework around which to build a great in- 
dustrial economy—railways, communications, financial sys- 
tems, natural resources, and a cadre of trained personnel 
—and her production in the next few decades should in- 
crease enormously. The Indian railroad system is the 
largest on the continent of Asia and the fourth largest in 
the world, being supassed only by the United States, Canada, 
and Russia. India has the resources for an expanding 
steel industry: coal and iron ore in close proximity. Iron 
and steel, and textiles are the two most important indus- 
tries. Both are controlled by Indians. In 1940 the total 
production of pig iron and steel was two million and one 
million tons respectively, while that of the United States 
was 46 and 66 million tons. The principal products are 
railway wheels and axles, rails, sleepers, structurals, rods 
and bars, iron pipes, general iron castings, wire, and nails. 
India is exceedingly deficient in the production of machin- 
ery and finished manufactured goods and must depend upon 
imports for those items at the present and for some time 
to come. 

The history and present condition of the cotton textile 
industry reflects the strength and weakness of India’s 
economy. Before the invention of the spinning jenny, no 
European handloom cloth could compete with the world 
famous cloth of India. “The first half of the nineteenth 
century witnessed a remarkable change in the character 
of the trade between India and England. Henceforth India 
began to receive those very commodities as imports which 
had hitherto bulked so largely in her export trade, viz., 
cotton manufactures and sugar. The Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry had so developed that by the middle of the century 
imports of cotton piecegoods represented about half the total 
imports of foreign merchandise into India.’ 11. In conse- 
quence, many millions of village artisans were ruined. A 
similar, though less spectacular, catastrophe was the fate 
of many artisans in other fields. At the same time, how- 
ever, the next phase of India’s industrial evolution was 


“ Handbook of Commercial Information for India (3rd ed., Govt. 
of India Press, New Delhi, 1937), pp. 121-122. 
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born.” In 1838, the first cotton mill in India was estab- 
lished. The indigenous cotton mill industry increased in 
size and output by leaps and bounds until by 1944 there 
were 407 equipped mills with one-half million laborers em- 
ployed daily. Even though India’s production was the 
third largest in the world just prior to the War, it was 
not quite sufficient to satisfy all internal demands. The 
cotton industry, though always dependent upon English- 
men as technicians and managers, was developed by Indian 
enterprise and capital and is owned and controlled by In- 
dians, particularly Hindus and Parsees. The two principal 
political implications of this series of events are that there 
have developed, first, a large and powerful class of capital- 
ists, principally Hindus, and, second, a numerous and grow- 
ing, though as yet non-powerful, class of industrial workers. 
An analogous series of events and consequences have oc- 
curred in other industries, particularly jute processing, 
and in commercial crops, finance, and trade. 

The importance of her industry nothwithstanding, India 
is primarily a producer of raw materials, particularly food 
and commercial crops. India presents the astonishing 
anomaly of being one of the world’s largest producers of 
food stuffs, and yet not being quite self-sufficient in food 
production. The principal food crops are in order of im- 
portance rice, wheat, millet, and pulses, with rice being 
by far the most important. In the fiscal year of 1939-40, 
India produced over 26 million tons of rice, but had to 
import over two million tons from Burma to meet the mere 
subsistence demands of her undernourished population. The 
principal industrial crops are jute, cotton, tobacco, oilseeds, 
sugar cane and tea. The financial importance of these 
money crops in the national economy in comparison to food 
crops is disproportionately immense. This condition is well- 
illustrated by the production of rice and jute in Bengal. 
That province produces almost one-third of all the rice 
grown in India. In the production of jute India has vir- 
tually a world monopoly, and Bengal produces nine-tenths 
of that yield. ‘The total acreage under jute is only about 
10 per cent of the cropped area of Bengal, whilst rice covers 
72.5 per cent. Its importance arises from the fact that 


2 See ibid., pp. 172-180; The Economy of India, p. 13; and Wadia 
and Merchant, op. cit., pp. 300-307. 
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jute and jute manafactures constitute about 50 per cent 
of the total value of exports from Bengal, and 25 per cent 
of the total value of exports from the whole of British 
India.” 18 Thus though the balance of trade and the mone- 
tary prosperity of some peasants and many middle men, 
manufacturers, laborers, and exporters depend upon the 
jute world market, the crushing elemental fact of life or 
death, non-famine or famine, depends upon the less finan- 
cially influential but more ubiquitous rice. 


Since time immemorial, India has been divided into a 
great number of feudal states with despotic rulers. The 
number of individual states has always been great. Even 
a cursory perusal of history shows that the existence and 
relative importance of individual states varied greatly with 
the passage of time. At only a few times has one power 
held sway over a major portion of the peninsula. The 
great empires that rose and fell over the centuries were 
built upon a vast heirarchy of lesser feudal states. The 
philosophies of political and social feudalism, and of re- 
ligious fatalism, together resulted in a complete acceptance 
by the masses of the status quo. Political authority has 
always been held by the powerful few. Thus rapid and 
often drastic political changes have been effected because 
it has been necessary for only a more powerful minority 
to conquer or annihilate the governing minority. The great 
masses, however, have accepted with stoicism or complete 
indifference changes in what has been to them the unattain- 
able and celestial sphere of government. The masses and 
the elite have made many adjustments to the system of 
despotic feudalism. The only way that those without power 
could reach those in authority was to intrigue, to bribe, 
and to curry favor. The reasons that tranquility has 
generally been maintained among the heterogenous groups 
in India have been, one, the acceptance of the status quo 
and the philosophy of live and let live; two, the deference 
of the groups out of power towards those in power; and 
three, the political necessity that rulers maintain law and 
order so that their oftentimes precarious positions would 
not be endangered. For these reasons the communial strife 
between the masses of Hindus and Moslems has remained 
in abeyance except during certain crises. 


* Ibid., p. 120. 
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The differences between the Hindu and Moslem cultures 
are profound. The Hindus are polytheists who consider 
the cow sacred and maintain a rigid caste system. Hindu 
temples abound with a luxuriance of effigies. Hinduism is 
complex, fatalistic, and conservative. It sanctions in the 
caste system the hierarchial differences in the state of man. 
The Moslems are monotheistic. They consider beef their 
favorite delicacy, and proclaim the equal brotherhood of 
all true believers. To them idolatry isa sin. Mohammedan- 
ism is simple and dynamic; it has grown in the past by the 
conversion of infidels. The great gulf between the two 
communities has been maintained, because, even though 
the two have lived in each other’s midst in peace most of 
the time, the two cannot intermingle socially or connubially. 
Though the differences are great, they are not sufficient 
in themselves to cause any open break between the two 
groups, but they form the basis for a conflict. 


History has intensified the antagonisms. The Hindus 
look to the Maurya and Gupta Empires and the great wealth 
of Hindu mythology for sources of inspiration. The Mos- 
lems remember that they were once the conquerors and 
the Hindus the conquered, and that the Mogul Empire out- 
shone all others. After the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-58, the 
Moslems rapidly lost out in the competition for position, 
wealth and power in the expanding worlds of government, 
commerce, and industry. The fault lay with the Moslems 
themselves. They, the former rulers, were haughty and 
proud. They ignored for too long the advantages of west- 
ern education introduced by the British and isolated them- 
selves from the new industrial world. The keen and enter- 
prising Hindus, however, seized these new opportunities 
and made themselves the intellectual and business leaders 
of modern India. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICAL EVENTS 1919-1945 


The constitutional history of India! after the Mutiny is 
hallmarked by the increasing participation of Indians in 


% See B. R. Ambedkar, Pakistan or the Partition of India (Thack- 
ers, Bombay, 1945), pp. 283-339; and R. Coupland, The Indian Prob- 
lem 1838-1985 (London, 1945), pp. 28-36. 


*% For a complete account, see A. B. Keith, A Constitutional His- 
tory of India, 1500-19385 (London, 1936); and R. Coupland, Report 
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local, provincial, and central governments. The struggle 
between British and Indian and between Hindu and Mos- 
lems has been essentially over the rate and method of trans- 
fer of power from British to Indian. It may be divided 
into two distinct, though overlapping periods. First, the 
political conflict from World War I to World War II was 
primarily between the British and the Indian nationalists 
led by the All-India National Congress under the spiritual 
guidance and shrewd generalship of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. It was a struggle over the rate of transfer of power 
from British to Indian hands. Second, although the strug- 
gle between the British and Congress continued, the more 
important political conflict from World War II to the 
present has been between the Hindu dominated Congress 
party and the All-India Moslem League under the leader- 
ship of Mahomed Ali Jinnah. This struggle has centered 
around the communal issue of Pakistan, the partition of 
India into Moslem majority and Hindu majority provinces. 


A brief knowledge of the governmental structure and 
the major constitutional changes is necessary in order to 
understand the political changes. India is divided into two 
major political divisions, British India and the 562 Indian 
States.1° The states are independent and not British terri- 
tory. Their rulers are absolute in internal affairs. The 
British Crown is “The Paramount Power;” it controls all 
external affairs, supervises internal affairs, and may and 
has deposed rulers. No modern political movement or 
change has originated in the States. On the other hand 
the States are not bulwarks of British power. Indian na- 
tionalists leaders, although they have made speeches to 
the contrary for political reasons, have long contended that 
once British India attained self-government the power of 
the States would be quickly destroyed. 


on the Constitutional Problem in India in three parts: Part I, The 
Indian Problem, 1833-1935; Part Il, Indian Politics, 1936-1942; Part 
Ill, The Future of India (London, 1943-44). For summaries, see 
A. B. Keith, The Governments of the British Empire (London, 1935), 
pp. 544-600; W. B. Munro, The Governments of Europe (New York, 
1938), pp. 359-375; J. S. Roucek (ed.), Governments and Politics 
Abroad (New York, 1947), pp. 86-96. 


* For an analysis of the origin and characteristics of the States 
and their relationship to the British Crown, see G. De Montmorency, 
The Indian States and Indian Federation (Cambridge, 1942). 
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The supreme governmental authority of British India was 
until August 15, 1947, the British Parliament, acting 
through its agents, the Secretary of State for India in the 
British cabinet and the Governor General in Council in 
India.’ Most of British India is contained in eleven prov- 
inces!$ with Governors at the head. Prior to 1919, the Gov- 
ernment of India was highly centralized; the provinces 
were merely agents of the Centre, and Indians had only a 
consulting voice in provincial and central affairs. 

The principle of representative government for Indians 
was introduced by the acts of 1861, 1892, and 1909, and 
the principle of responsible government by Acts of 1919 
and 1935.1° By the act of 1909, the Morley-Minto reforms, 
representative, but not responsible, government was estab- 
lished both at the Center and in the provinces, and, as a 
result of continued petitioning by leaders of the Moslem 
communities who forsaw that unqualified representation by 
majority vote would mean the complete dominance of India 
by the Hindus, separate electorates were granted to the 
Moslems and other minorities.2° The principle of weight- 
age was also applied; i.e., the Moslems and other minorities 
were granted more seats than they would be entitled to on 
a proportionate basis. 

The Government of India Acts of 1919, The Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, extended representative government 


* The Governor General is also the Viceroy. The British Govern- 
ment in India is generally spoken of as the Government of India, or 
the Central Government, or just Centre, rather than by the legal 
designation, Governor General in Council. 

*% The number and alignment of provinces has undergone consid- 
erable change since 1858. The eleven provinces in existence from 
1936 to 1947 were Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Central Provinces, 
Madras, North-West Frontier Province, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, and 
United Provinces. A small part of British India is contained in the 
minor Chief Commissioner districts. 

Jn Indian constitutional history, “representative” government 
means having elected or appointed Indians in legislative bodies who 
can discuss and advise, but who have no actual governing authority. 
“Responsible” government means having elected members in the 
legislative bodies who can pass laws and who have ministers re- 
sponsible to and appointed from them. 

2” For an example of the fears held by the Moslems at that time, 
see speech by the Hon. Syed Ahmad Khan made in 1883 and re- 
printed in Coupland, The Indian Problem 1833-1935, op. cit., pp. 154- 
156. 
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and created partially responsible government. The prin- 
ciple provisions of the Act of 1919 provided for, one, a 
measure of provincial autonomy; two, partially responsible 
government in the provinces, “dyarchy”; three, a repre- 
sentative bicameral legislature at the Center, a Council of 
State and Central Legislative Assembly; four, retention of 
separate electorates; and, five, a Chamber of Princes, a 
consulting and advisory body only. The Central Govern- 
ment remained under the control of Parliament. The oper- 
ation of dyarchy 21 marked a cautious, though forward 
step by the British in the evolution of the transfer of power 
to Indians. The plan, though cumbersome, as its origin- 
ators foresaw, was workable. It designed to offer training. 
The system failed to accomplish its purpose, not because 
of organizational weakness, but because communal di- 
visions prevented the development of a true party system 
and because Congress, the largest and most powerful politi- 
cal organization, refused to cooperate in its operation. Con- 
gress was not to blame for its stand; the inception of the 
plan coincided with several unfortunate post-war condi- 
tions, particularly the Amritsar Massacre of April 1919. 
This one stupid deed undid the good work of untold num- 
bers of patient and wise men. 


The Act of 1935, the outgrowth of the Round Table Con- 
ferences, completed provincial autonomy and projected as 
a central form of government a Federation of India which 
never became operative. The provincial portions of the 
act established, one, the provinces as legal entities (they 
became autonomous in the same sense that the states in 
the United States are autonomous), and two, fully re- 
sponsible provincial governments, subject only to certain 
“safeguards” 22 to be exercised by the Governor as his 
special responsibility. In the event of a breakdown of 


* Under the principle of dyarchy the provincial government author- 
ity was divided so that certain subjects, particularly police powers 
and finance, were “reserved” to the Governor and his Executive 
Council, who were responsible as before to the Governor General, 
Secretary of State, and Parliament. All other subjects, such as 
agriculture, education and health, were “transferred” to Indian Min- 
isters who were responsible to their Provincial legislatures. 


= These safeguards included such items as protection of existing 
rights of minorities, of States and their rulers, of primitive tribes, 
and of British commercial interests. 
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responsible government, the Governor with the assent of 
the Governor General could assume all governmental pow- 
ers.23 The provinces operated under this act from 1935 
to the present. The federal portion of the act provided for 
the establishment of, one, a Federation of India to include 
the British provinces and the Indian States; two, dyarchy 
at the Center with foreign affairs and defence reserved 
to the Governor General, but with other subjects trans- 
ferred to responsible ministers; and, three, dominion status, 
to be achieved “as soon as practicable.” Since the oper- 
ation of the federal portion of the act depended upon the 
acceptance by a specified number of States, and since the 
States refused to participate, the federation was not estab- 
lished; and the central government continued until 1947 
to operate under the provisions of the Act of 1919. 

The number of provincial electors for all provinces was 
approximately thirty million. Qualification was determined 
by property ownership or income. The electorate for the 
Center was even more restricted. The number of electors 
for the Central Council of State was about one and one- 
half million and for the Central Legislative Assembly about 
five million. Since the Council of State was designed as 
a body of “Elder Statesmen,” its composition did not reflect 
the strength of political parties. The Central Legislative 
Assembly,24 even though only an advisory body, had been 


This famous provision is contained in Section 93 of the Act. 
After World War II began, the Congress Ministries in eight provinces 
resigned, and the respective Governors assumed control. Hence, these 
provinces became known as “Section 93 Provinces,” or “Governor- 
controlled provinces.” 

*% The composition of the Central Legislative Assembly illustrates 
the principle of separate electorates and weightage; it was made up 
as follows: 

(1) Elected 


IN/[@yaAM Ko AON TANSL KAA, ees ee ners eee eee 48 
Mohammed aries eee eee ee eee ere 30 
Ud el “Guhht cee ee OSS ee de en oe on 2 
(OU aVeTANN — saa ee pe ee oie 3 
ibaveliehn (CformbeYeteey ae reac 4 
ibaishicun, Ibeyave lore) eteeee cence eee ¥ 
LOWVU Re een © aigrrecner accmeerer ee Ree eee 8 
TOL SRC CCECC ue reese  cecteceasataceeeccresnsaze 102 


CZ VON CT Sater eee aan otha ace nck china rs nines 26 
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a national sounding-board of nationalist policies and, along 
with the provincial assemblies, a barometer of the relative 
strength of political parties. 

The constitutional changes were produced to a consider- 
able degree by the action of the growing political parties, 
particularly the Indian National Congress and the Moslem 
League. In 1920, the Congress, which was founded in 
1885, came under the complete dominance of Gandhi and 
his followers. The majority of the members of Congress 
became committed to a quasi-revolutionary policy and a 
demand for immediate self-rule because they came to be- 
lieve that the British were not sincere in the promise of 
1917 to grant India dominion status. “Among those who 
formed this conclusion was a man of remarkable character, 
M. K. Gandhi, whose appeal to his countrymen was due to 
many causes, his approximation in outlook and practices 
to the Hindu ascetic ideal, his humble bania [merchant] 
caste which won him wide sympathies among men of sub- 
stance, his knowledge of industrial issues, his readiness to 
take up the cause of depressed classes, the mill-workers, 
and the Indians overseas, where he had won honourable 
renown for his championship of the Indians in South 
Africa.” *> Article one of the Constitution of the Congress 
Party became, “The object of the Indian National Congress 
is the attainment by the people of India of Purna Swaraj 
(Complete Independence) by all legitimate and peaceful 
means.” 76 

The “legitimate and peaceful’ means became under 
Gandhi’s generalship the world famous non-cooperation, 
Satyagraha, though non-violent, Ahimsa, campaigns. Dur- 
ing these civil disobedience campaigns, Congress sympa- 
thizers committed flagrant violations of the law in order 
to be arrested. Through the years, Gandhi initiated and 
stopped these campaigns, as well as his own personal fast- 
ing, according to the political expediency of the moment. 

The British long-range program for the logical, but slow, 


(3) Nominated non-official -.........0...0........ 15 


Grand. total 43 ee ee 143 


* Keith, Constitutional History of India, op. cit., p. 274. 


*A copy of the Constitution of the Indian National Congress is 
printed in Coupland, Indian Politics, 1936-1942, op. cit., pp. 314-322. 
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transfer of power to Indians was crippled from 1919 to 
1936 by the Congress plan of attack. Since the vast ma- 
jority of intellectual and industrial leaders were in Con- 
gress and would not participate in the government program, 
the British had an ever decreasing number of capable 
Indians to whom to give positions.27 One consequence of 
this policy in the long run injured Congress. The policy 
of non-cooperation, though supposedly non-violent, incul- 
cated in masses of Indians, who had previously been com- 
pletely submissive, an admiration for a form of lawless- 
ness. On the other hand, Gandhi stirred masses of Indians 
to a sense of nationalism which they had never had before. 


By 1935 Congress unquestionably represented the mass 
of politically conscious Indians. It had organized under 
Gandhi’s leadership, who was greatly assisted by the elo- 
quence of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the organizational 
ability of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, a strong party machine 
throughout India. Although some Moslems, as well as 
other communal groups, were in Congress and some held 
responsible positions, the vast majority of members were 
Hindus. The Congress claimed that it represented all groups 
in India, and was intolerant of opposition from any other 
political parties. It bitterly fought the principle of separ- 
ate electorates and weightages as being contrary to demo- 
cratic ideals, and as being unnecessary because the rights 
of minorities were carefully guarded in the high ideals 
of Congress. Congress in 1935 was correct in its supposi- 
tion that it represented the majority of nationalist Indians. 

The Moslem League, which had been founded in 1906, 
was a loose federation of influential Moslems whose main 
purpose was to protect the rights of their group and to 
maintain the principle of separate electorates and weight- 
ages. On common nationalistic issues, however, the League, 
prior to 1937, often cooperated with Congress in opposition 
to the British. 

After the Act of 1935 went into effect, Congress leaders 
decided to contest the general elections of 1936-37 and to 
enter the new responsible provincial legislatures, in order 
to work for the betterment of the Indian masses and the 


* The exception was the small, but distinguished group of National 
Liberal Federation Party, the remnants of the old “moderates” or 
“constitutionalists.” 
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Nationalist cause within the governmental frame-work. 
The election resulted in decisive majorities for the Congress 
in eight of the eleven provinces, in all seven of the Hindu- 
majority provinces and in one Moslem-majority province, 
the N.W.F.P. Congress Ministries assumed office in July, 
1937, and remained in power until they resigned in October 
and November, 1939. In the three other Moslem-majority 
provinces, the Punjab, Sind, and Bengal, the Moslem pre- 
miers and the majority of their supporters in the legisla- 
tures were independent, not members of the Moslem League. 

Both the Congress and non-Congress ministries, consider- 
ing their lack of experience in the actual conduct of govern- 
mental affairs, pursued their duties with relative efficiency. 
Although they had increasing difficulty with the communal 
problem, they initiated many needed educational, health, 
and land reforms. Most of the top Congress leaders re- 
mained outside the governmental framework. The Con- 
gress ministries failed to operate as true parliamentary 
instruments because they were under the complete dicta- 
tion of the Congress Working Committee, 7.e., the Congress 
high command, and not truly responsible to their legisla- 
tures. When the British Government carried India into 
World War II without consulting the Indian leaders, the 
Congress ministries resigned upon orders from the Work- 
ing Committee. 


The period of the Congress ministries marked a decisive 
turning point in Indian political history, the establishment 
of the Moslem League as a great political power. The 
spectacular rise of the League can be directly attributable 
to two tactical blunders committed by Congress. One was 
the insistence by the Working Committee upon the prin- 
ciple that Congress alone should represent nationalist in- 
terests and hence upon the corollary that Congress would 
form no coalitions with other parties. The other was the 
Congress method of electioneering in 1938-39.28 

The first blunder is well illustrated by the occurrence 
in the United Provinces, a Hindu-majority province. AlI- 
though the Moslem League was weak in the Moslem-ma- 
jority provinces, as previously mentioned, it was strong 
among the Moslems in the Hindu-majority provinces. In 
the United Provinces, Congress and the League had fought 


* For details see Coupland, op. cit., pp. 109-115, 179-207. 
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the elections on a common platform, and the League had 
expected from the Congress two places in the Ministry in 
the event of a joint victory. After the election, Congress 
decided to admit the League members to participation in 
the ministry only on the basis of certain “terms.” The 
terms read in part, “The Moslem League in the United 
Provinces Legislature shall cease to function as a separate 
group.... All matters shall be decided by a majority vote 
of the (Congress) Party; each individual member having 
one vote.... The Moslem League Parliamentary Board 
in the United Provinces will be dissolved, and no candidate 
will thereafter be set up by the said Board at any by- 
election. .. .” 2° The provincial League leader backed by 
Jinnah rejected the demand. Politically minded Moslem 
Leaguers used this and similar instances of the Congress 
Party’s refusal to cooperate with the League as illustra- 
tions of the dangers inherent in a “Congress Raj.” 

The League seized other examples of administrative dis- 
crimination in Congress provinces to flame the fears of 
Moslems. Cases of discrimination unquestionally occurred; 
they were bound to in an area as large and diverse as the 
eight provinces. Perhaps the really remarkable fact was 
that the number of actual instances was not much greater. 
Nevertheless, every instance, real or imagined, was used 
by the League for all it was worth. 

Congress decided on the basis of its resounding victory 
at the polls in 1936-37 to crush the only real opposition it 
had, the Moslem League, among Moslems in the Hindu- 
majority provinces. Hosts of organizers were sent into 
the field to convert the Moslems to Congress cause. The 
campaign not only failed; it produced a strong reaction 
among the Moslems. The League under Jinnah’s leader- 
ship launched a vigorous counter-campaign. New party 
branches were established and hosts of new members were 
enrolled. Fear of the actual or alleged dangers of the 
Hindu Raj spread to the Moslem-majority provinces. In 
the two most important Moslem provinces, the Punjab and 
Bengal, influential Moslem leaders advised their fellows 
to join the League. These acts established the League as 
a strong political party. 


~ Ibid., p. 111. 
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Although ideas for the inclusion of Moslems into par- 
tially or completely autonomous units had been circulated 
prior to 1939, no one, not even influential Moslems, took 
the proposals seriously. Generally, the ideas were ridi- 
culed. As a reaction to the Congress policies of 1938-39, 
however, an increasing number of Moslems considered . 
favorably the idea of autonomous Moslem areas. In 1940, 
the Moslem League under the leadership of Jinnah passed 
the famous “Lahore Resolution,’ which established the 
principle that the League would consider any future con- 
stitutional proposals only if India were partitioned so 
“that the areas in which the Moslems are numerically in 
a majority, as in the north-west and eastern zones of India, 
should be grouped to constitute ‘independent States’ in 
which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sov- 
ereign....’ 3° Thus “Pakistan” 34 was born. Hence-for- 
ward, the three principal—and for all practical purposes 
the only—policies of the League were, one, the League 
alone represents the Moslems in India; two, the Moslems 
will accept any future constitutional changes only on the 
basis of Pakistan; and, three any federal government must 
contain an equal number of Moslems and Hindus. 

Pakistan was immediately attacked by non-Leaguers, who 
demonstrated that it was illogical on every conceivable 
consideration. It would destroy the political, economic, 
geographic and defensive unity of India. It would not 
solve the communal problem because vast numbers of 
Hindus would be in Pakistan, and many Moslems would 
be in India.*? Yet the idea of Pakistan persisted, and an 
increasing number of Moslems became its adherents. 


Thus the lines of the most fundamental political issue 
were clearly drawn by 1939 and could be summarized in 
the query: “Who represents the Moslems in India, the 
Congress or the League?” The enigma was not resolved 
until June, 1947. All other political events, although of 


” Ibid., p. 206. 


“It should be noted that the Pakistan claim included British 
Baluchistan, a non-province area; the four Moslem-majority provinces 
N.W.F.P., Sind, the Punjab, and Bengal; and one Hindu-majority 
province, Assam. The non-Moslem areas were included to make 
Pakistan administratively and economically workable. 


“See Ambedkar, op. cit., for an interesting analysis. Dr. Ambed- 
kar is the brilliant leader of the Scheduled Castes, the “Untouchables.” 
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great national and international significance, were in terms 
of the ultimate criterion of partition quite secondary. 

In 1939, after India was carried into the War, the Con- 
gress ministries resigned, as mentioned, and Congress re- 
fused to participate in any governmental activity. Other 
political parties supported the war effort in varying degrees 
for various reasons. In October, 1940, Congress launched 
a civil disobedience movement. Many of its leaders were 
imprisoned for short terms, and the movement collapsed. 

In 1942, after the Japanese overran Burma and threat- 
ened to invade India, a Mission headed by Sir Stafford 
Cripps flew to India to discuss with political leaders a new 
Declaration of British Policy, called the “Cripps Pro- 
posal.” 88 Both major parties rejected the long term pro- 
posals, the Congress because Pakistan was a possibility, 
and the League because Pakistan was only a possibility 
and not a certainty. The actual breakdown of negotiations, 
however, was over the disagreement between Congress 
and the Mission as to the character of the proposed Na- 
tional Government for the war period. The Congress de- 
manded the immediate establishment of an Indian Cabinet 
Government with full powers. The Mission rejected this 
demand because it would involve a major and impractical 
constitutional change in the middle of a war and create 
an absolute dictatorship of the nominated cabinet. The 
Congress “high command” thereupon demanded the im- 
mediate abdication of all British authority in India and 
initiated a mass civil disobedience campaign. Many Con- 
gress leaders were arrested and held in detention for the 
rest of the war, and the Congress organization was banned 
throughout most of British India. Although disorders 
became serious, they ceased to be threatening within a few 
weeks. Throughout the remainder of the War the political 
situation remained relatively quiet. The Moslem League 
used this period, while most of the Congress leaders were 
in prison, to consolidate and to expand its position. 


POLITICAL EVENTS 1945-1947 


The political situation of 1945-1947 was a fruition of 
forces already set in motion. The succession of events 
during that time appears by hindsight to have proceeded 


*8 See R. Coupland, The Cripps Mission (London, 1942). 
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with relentless predetermination to a fixed goal, the parti- 
tion of India. 

In the waning months of the War with Japan, the British 
Government initiated the next phase for a solution of the 
Indian problem. Some Congress leaders were released 
from prison. After having gone to London for consultation 
with the British Cabinet, the Viceroy returned to India 
in June, 1945, with a plan—thenceforth known as the 
“Wavell proposals’—to ease the political situation. The 
Viceroy presented the proposals to the people of India in 
a radio broadcast and to representatives of the Indian 
political parties at the first “Simla Conference” on June 
25th.*4 


The plan provided for a formation of a new Executive 
Council composed of the main political parties and com- 
munities. The Council was to consist of fifteen members, 
one European, the Commander in Chief, and fourteen In- 
dians. The Viceroy proposed that the Council include an 
equal number of caste Hindus and Moslems, as well as repre- 
sentatives of other communities. Gandhi strongly objected 
to the principle of parity between caste Hindus and Mos- 
lems. Gandhi, who was not then an official member of the 
Congress Working Committee, refused to attend the confer- 
ence, but agreed to go to Simla to offer his personal services 
to the Viceroy. The Congress Working Committee, meet- 
ing for the first time in three years, disregarded Gandhi’s 
objection and authorized the Congress president Maulana 
Azad and other Congress members invited to proceed to 
Simla. ‘In the meantime Jinnah accepted the invitation 
with the stipulation that he would assent to no agreement 
that would jeopardize the principles of the League. 


At Simla the representatives of the two major parties 
agreed, strangely enough, to all the basic principles of the 
Viceroy’s proposals: one, the operation of the proposed 
Indianized Executive Council under the Act of 1919; two, 
the retention of the Viceroy’s veto; and, three, parity be- 
tween caste Hindus and Moslems in Council, as well as 
representation of other minorities. However, the Viceroy 
and the Congress, on the one hand, and the League on the 
other, could not come to an agreement about the political 


* See Indian Yearbook, 1945-46, pp. 877-887, for text of Viceroy’s 
address and a complete account of the Simla Conference. 
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affiliation of the proposed Moslem members. The Viceroy 
proposed that five members be caste Hindus, five members 
Moslems, and that the other four members be divided among 
other minority groups. Jinnah insisted that all five Mos- 
lems be Moslem Leaguers. The Viceroy, supported by 
the Congress members, was equally insistent that, although 
the League should be allowed to appoint four Moslem mem- 
bers, the other Moslem must be a non-Moslem Leaguer. 
Since no agreement could be reached, the Viceroy dismissed 
the conferees, and the plan was abandoned. 


After the surrender of Japan, the British Government 
announced general elections in India. The ban on the 
Congress organization throughout the country was lifted, 
and most political prisoners were released. In January, 
1946, Lord Wavell reiterated the British Government’s de- 
termination to establish an Executive Council comprising 
all political parties, and to convene a constitution-making 
body. 

The general elections for the Central and provincial 
legislatures were completed in the spring of 1946. Both 
Congress and the Moslem League hailed the results as con- 
clusive victories for each. These conflicting claims arose 
out of the fact that the results for the Central Legislative 
Assembly, on the one hand, and the provincial legislatures, 
on the other, showed somewhat different results.** 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Congress won 
59 seats: the 48 non-Mohammedan (primarily Hindu) 
seats and 11 of the seats of other categories, except Euro- 
pean and Moslem. The Congress polled ninty-one per cent 
of the Hindu vote. It emerged from the elections, as had 
been anticipated, the most powerful political party in India 
and, for all intents and purposes, the only political party 
among non-Moslems. The conflict between Congress and 
the League, however, had never been over Hindu repre- 
sentation, but over Moslem representation. In both Cen- 
tral and provincial elections, the League contested only 
seats reserved for Moslems. The Moslem League won all 
30 Moslem seats in the Central Legislative Assembly. It 
polled eighty-seven per cent of the Moslem vote. Thus, 


% See New York Times, April 18, 1946, and A Singh, “Verdict at 
the Polls,” Asia, Vol. 46, pp. 208-211 (May, 1946), for a summary 
of the results. 
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Jinnah’s claim that the Moslem League represented the 
great majority of Moslems was established, for the Central 
electors at least. 

Of 512 Moslem seats in the eleven provincial legislatures, 
the Moslem League won 445, or eighty-seven per cent. 
Here again, when the total results of the provincial election 
for Moslem seats alone are considered, Jinnah’s claim was 
again vindicated. Upon a province by province scrutiny, 
however, the claim that the electors desired Pakistan was 
not clearly established. As in 1937, so again in 1946, 
the League’s strength among Moslems was greatest in the 
Hindu-majority provinces. Or stated another way, the 
results in both 1937 and 1946 showed that the Moslem 
League’s proportionate strength among Moslem voters de- 
creased generally with an increase in the percentage of 
Moslems in the province. 

In the N.W.F.P., for example, with ninety-two per cent 
of the population Moslem, the Moslem League won less 
than one-half of the seats reserved for Moslems, 17 out 
of 36. Of the other 19 seats reserved for Moslems the 
Nationalist Moslems (pro-Congress Moslems) won 2, and 
the Congress 17. Of a total of 50 seats in the N.W.F.P. 
Legislative Assembly, the Congress alone won a clear ma- 
jority of 30 seats. In the Punjab, “The heart of Pakistan,” 
with fifty-seven per cent of the population Moslem, the 
Moslem League won 75 of the 86 seats reserved for Mos- 
lems. Of a total of 175 seats, the League was the largest 
party with 75, but not the majority party. The Congress 
won 51, the Sikhs 22, the Unionist Moslems 20, and others 
7 seats. In the Hindu-majority province of Assam (claimed 
by the League as part of Pakistan, although the Moslems 
are only one-third of the total population) the League won 
31 of the 34 seats reserved for Moslems. Of the five 
“Pakistan Provinces” the League could form ministries 
in only two, Sind and Bengal, and had a clear majority 
of all seats only in Bengal. 

Because the non-League representatives had a majority 
in all provinces, except Bengal, the supposition by Congress 
that the majority of voters were not in favor of Pakistan 
had validity. On the other hand, the claim by the Moslem 
League that its strength had increased enormously and 
that it represented the great majority of Moslems in India 
was equally true. In view of these results, the dilemma 
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remained. The League, however, was definitely in the 
ascendency. 

Amid growing communal and political tension in India, 
Mr. Clement Attlee, the British Prime Minister, announced 
on February 19th, 1946, that the British Cabinet Mission, 
composed of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State 
for India; Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of 
Trade; and A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
was to be sent to India. With the Viceroy these men were 
to try to end the political deadlock on the formation of a 
constitution-making body. On March 15, Mr. Attlee in a 
historic speech offered full independence to India, with the 
plea that Indians agree among themselves on a future con- 
stitution.®* 


The Mission arrived in India on March 24th. It spent 
three months in prolonged discussion with representatives 
of all major parties and representatives of the Indian 
States, but failed to effect an agreement between the two 
major parties, the Congress and the Moslem League. Since 
no agreement was reached, the Mission recommended in 
its statement of May 16, 1946, with the full approval of 
His Majesty’s Government, ‘‘that immediate arrangements 
should be made whereby Indians may decide the future 
constitution of India, and an interim Government may be 
set up at once to carry on the administration of British 
India until such time as a new constitution can be brought 
into being.” 37 

The Mission disapproved any consideration of the par- 
tition of India. Concerning “larger Pakistan,” the claim 
of the Moslem League for five provinces, the Mission’s 
report states: “These figures (millions of non-Moslems in 
Pakistan, and millions of Moslems in the rest of India) 
show that the setting up of a separate sovereign state of 
Pakistan on the lines claimed by the Muslim League would 
not solve the communal minority problem. ... We, there- 


% See New York Times, March 16, 1946. 

* Omd. 6821, p. 2. The recommendations are contained in India 
(Cabinet Mission) Statement by the Cabinet Mission and His Exa- 
cellency the Viceroy, Cmd. 6821, May, 1946. Statements and docu- 
ments pertaining to the discussions between the Mission and the 
Viceroy and representatives of political parties and communal groups 
and representatives of the Indian States are contained in India 
(Cabinet Mission) . .. Cmd. 6829, 6835, 6861, 6862 (1946). 
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fore, considered whether a smaller sovereign Pakistan 
confined to the Muslim majority areas might be a possible 
basis of compromise. Such a Pakistan is regarded by the 
Muslim League as quite impracticable because it would 
entail the exclusion from Pakistan of (a) the whole of the 
Ambala and Jullundur divisions in the Punjab; (b) the 
whole of Assam except the district of Sylhet; and (c) a 
large part of Western Bengal, including Calcutta.... We 
ourselves are also convinced that any solution which in- 
volves a radical partition of the Punjab and Bengal, as 
this would do, would be contrary to the wishes and interests 
of a very large proportion of the inhabitants of these 
provinces. ...” 38 The concept of a smaller Pakistan should 
be carefully noted, for it was precisely on this basis that 
the major parties agreed to the partition of India in June, 
1947. 


The major feature of the constitution proposed by the 
Mission provided for a three-fold order of governmental 
units: a Union of India, groups of provinces, and prov- 
inces.®® The details of the constitution would be determined 
by a single constitution-making body composed of three 
sections A, B, C, as will be explained later. The Union of 
India, embracing both British India and the States, would 
deal with foreign affairs, defense, and communications. 
In the Union legislature the decision of any question rais- 
ing a major communal issue would require the consent 
of a majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each of the two major communities. The relationship be- 
tween each State and the Union would be determined by 
negotiations. The provinces would deal with all subjects 
other than the Union subjects and would have all residuary 
powers. The provinces would be free to form groups of 
provinces with executives and legislatures, and each group 
would determine the provincial subjects to be transferred 
to the group. 


The postulation of the voluntary association of provinces 
into groups (presumably into Moslem-majority and Hindu- 
majority provinces) represented a valiant effort by the 
Mission to find a common meeting point for both major 
parties. However, neither the Congress nor the League 


* Cmd. 6821, pp. 3-4. 
* See ibid., pp. 5-6 for a list of all proposals. 
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would agree initially either to the proposals as a whole 
or to the principle of groups; but, as always before, they 
had entirely different reasons for refusal.4° The League 
would not agree to the proposals primarily because two 
federations of Pakistan and Hindustan—with a constitu- 
tion-making body for each—were not proposed. The prin- 
cipal demand made by the Congress to which the Mission 
would not agree was that the proposed constitution-making 
body, in which Congress would have an overwhelming ma- 
jority, be declared a sovereign body. By this means, the 
Congress could prevent any partial or total partition of 
India. 

The plan recommended by the Mission for the allocation 
and election of representatives to the constitution-making 
body was, one, to allot one seat for each million persons 
in the population to each province, and two, to divide the 
seats among the main communities in each province in pro- 
portion to their population. The representatives for each 
community in a province would be elected by the members 
of that community in the provincial assembly. The repre- 
sentatives would be divided into three Sections, A, B, and 
C, as follows: 


Gen. Mos. Sikh Total 


Section A— 

Hindu-majority provinces except Assam 167 20 187 
Section B— 

IeTBEW EY op. ING ANd el eh, TSN UaYoL 5 aes eee eae aes Gee 22 a Bs) 
Section C— 

Ben calman deen: SSain eer... 2 eee. .tee oe eee cee 34 36 70 
Manes | siehP TENE ANSI TBAVCNESy Seen a ees ree eaes peeemane 292 
Mic xTMunie tore AGIAN GLALCS eeccee cee = 93 ie 
ROTEL csp cece ee ae ee Ra = ea Oe 385 


The representatives meeting by sections would settle the 
provincial constitutions for the provinces in that section 
and would determine whether or not any group of prov- 
inces would be formed. All representatives assembled 
together would settle the Union Constitution. The decision 


4° See Cmd. 6829, 6835 and 6861. 

“ See Cmd. 6821, p. 7-8. Four seats for the Chief Commissioner’s 
Provinces are not shown. They increased the total for British India 
to 296. 
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of communal issues would require a majority vote of each 
of the two major communities. 

After the Mission had issued its recommendations, the 
Viceroy took immediate steps to implement the Mission’s 
proposals. On June 16, he invited five leaders of the Con- 
gress, five of the Moslem League, one Parsee, one Untouch- 
able, and one Indian Christian, and one Sikh, to participate 
in a new interim government. He asked the provincial 
governors to summons the provincial legislatures in order 
to elect delegates to the constitution-making body.‘ The 
Congress and the League, both retracting their previous 
intransigence, accepted the proposal for a formation of a 
constitutional assembly, but the Congress refused to enter 
into a new interim government because there would be 
parity between Hindus and Moslems, and all the Moslems 
would be Moslem Leaguers.*? The Viceroy thereupon post- 
poned temporarily the formation of an interim govern- 
ment, but proceeded with the election plan. Though fail- 
ing in many respects, the negotiations were successful, 
because, for the first time, an agreement was reached be- 
tween the Congress and the League, and because constitu- 
tional machinery for the eventual transfer of power to 
Indians was created at last. 

In July, the results of the elections in British India to 
the constitution-making body (hereafter called the Con- 
stituent Assembly) were announced.*4 The Congress won 
ninety-seven per cent of all general seats, 204 of a total 
of 213, while the League won ninety-two per cent of all 
Moslem seats, 73 of a total of 79. Three Moslem seats 
were won by Congress and three by others. The Congress 
had, therefore, an overwhelming majority of 207 seats 
out of a total of 296. In Section B provinces, however, the 
League won a majority of all seats, 19 of 35, and in Section 
C provinces, exactly one-half of all seats, 35 of 70. 

Despite this somewhat favorable result of the elections, 
the Moslem League in late July withdrew its previous ac- 


“See “Statement by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy,” 
dated June 16. Cmd. 6861, pp. 15-16. 


* See Cmd. 6861 in entirety. 
“See New York Times, July 26, 1946. For a complete tabulation 
of the results for British India, see Government of India Information 


Services, Release 3222, September 3, 1946. Their releases are cited 
hereafter as Release and their Information Cables as Cables. 
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ceptance of the Mission’s proposals. Jinnah announced 
the end of the League’s use of “constitutional methods” 
to obtain its demands.** On August 16, the Moslem League’s 
“Direct Action Day” demonstration in Calcutta led to vio- 
lent outbreaks.4* Communal rioting in the next few days, 
which were described as the worst in 200 years, resulted 
in the death of several thousand persons. The atrocities 
committed during these and subsequent riots were of the 
most heinous nature. Stabbings were usually in the back; 
men, women, and children were shut in houses, or covered 
with petroleum, and burned to death. 

In early August, the Congress decided to accept the Vice- 
roy’s invitation to form an interim government, and Pandit 
Nehru, who had recently been made the Congress President, 
entered into discussions with the Viceroy concerning the 
composition of the Council. On August 24, amid the trag- 
edies of the communal riots, Lord Wavell announced the 
appointment of India’s first popular Executive Council 
headed by Nehru.** Seven of the ministers appointed were 
Congress members, and five were non-League Moslems. 
The Viceroy stated, however, that all five ministries re- 
served for Moslems would go to the League if it would 
cooperate in the interim government. 

Jinnah, however, responded with precisely the same pro- 
cedure that the Congress had used so effectively for many 
years, non-cooperative resistance to the new government 
by ordering all League members to boycott all government 
meetings.*8 In August, September, and October, communal 
disorders were serious and widespread throughout north- 
ern India. After prolonged discussions, the Moslem League 
was induced on October 25th to join the Interim Govern- 
ment, and the Viceroy gave five portfolios to Moslem 
Leaguers.*® Hope spread through India that this action 
would bring an end to the communal disorders. Although 
they subsided somewhat at that time, they never ceased, 
but continued with varying intensity up to the time of this 
writing. 


% See New York Times, July 31, 1946. 

46 See New York Times, August 17, 1946. 
See New York Times, August 25, 1946. 
49 See New York Times, August 28, 1946. 
“See New York Times, October 26,. 1946. 
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In November the British Government summoned the 
Viceroy and representatives of the Congress, of the League, 
and of the Sikhs to London for a round table conference 
in an effort to end the deadlock.®° The conference ended 
in failure. The League, nevertheless, won another point 
of issue, for the British Government agreed that it would 
not accept any constitution framed without the consent 
of the Moslems, i.e., the League.*! The League, however, 
still would not agree to participation in the coming proceed- 
ings of the Constituent Assembly. 

The opening session of the Constituent Assembly was 
held on December 9, 1946.52 The assembly adopted Nehru’s 
resolution setting independence and sovereignty as its chief 
aims,®’ later outlawing untouchability.°4 Other than these 
resolutions and a few others the Assembly was unable to 
accomplish anything of importance until after partition 
was decided upon, because the Moslem League delegates 
did not participate. The Moslem League Working Com- 
mittee on January 31, 1947, demanded that the Constitu- 
ent Assembly be dissolved as illegal, and that the British 
Government renounce the Cabinet Mission plan of May, 
1946, as a failure.»> On February 20, 1947, Mr. Attlee, 
the Prime Minister, announced the intention of the British 
Government to quit India by June, 1948, or sooner.®® The 
statement read in part: 


His Majesty’s Government desires to hand over its responsibility 
to authorities established by a constitution approved by all parties in 
India in accordance with the Cabinet Mission’s plan [of May 16, 1946] 
but unfortunately there is at present no clear prospect that such a 
constitution and such authorities will emerge. The present state of 
uncertainty is frought with danger and cannot be indefinitely pro- 
longed. His Majesty’s Government wishes to make it clear that it is 
their definite intention to take the necessary steps to effect the trans- 
ference of power into responsible Indian hands by a date not later 


than June, 1948 .. . if it should appear that such a constitution will 
not have been worked out by a fully representative Assembly before the 
time mentioned. .. . His Majesty’s Government will have to consider 


® See New York Times, November 27, 1946. 

= See New York Times, December 7, 1946. 

= See New York Times, December 10, 1946. 

See New York Times, January 23, 1947. 

* See New York Times, April 30, 1947. 

® See New York Times, February 1, 1947. 

% See Indian Policy, Statement of 20th February, 1947, Cmd. 7047. 
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to whom powers of the Central Government in British India should be 
handed over, on the due date, whether as a whole to some form of 
central government for British India or in some areas to the existing 
Provincial Governments, or in such other ways as may seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian People.” 


The British Government by this statement established 
for the first time a definite date for the transference of 
power, and also for the first time established the possibility 
for a partition of India. At the same time, Viscount 
Mountbatten was named Viceroy to succeed Viscount 
Wavell. 

In India during this time, the Moslem League prosecuted 
with vigour its non-cooperative movement by direct action 
to implement its demands for Pakistan. The center of con- 
flict shifted to the Punjab. The civil disobedience program 
of the League in the Punjab and the resultant disorders 
reached such serious proportions in February and March 
that the coalition provincial government, composed of Con- 
gress, Sikhs, and non-League Moslems, was forced to re- 
sign. In order to restore order, the provincial Governor, 
after consulting with the Viceroy, assumed control of the 
province under Section 93 of the Act of 1935.5 Although 
Jinnah issued a formalized statement on March 17 calling 
on his followers to restore order,®® communal disorders 
continued throughout many parts of India. 

A few days after assuming office as Governor General 
and Viceroy, Mountbatten, on March 26, invited Gandhi 
and Jinnah to discuss the political impasse, and thereby 
initiated a series of conferences between the Congress and 
the Moslem League that led to the acceptance by both 
parties of the partition of India.® Continuing negotiations 
were carried on through April and May. As early as April 
28, the final outcome was strongly prophesied by utter- 
ances of Congress leaders that the partition of India might 
be necessary.*! By May all parties were ready to accept 
the fact that the only method to prevent civil war and 
complete chaos was to accept partition without any federal 


7 Tbid., pp. 2-3. 

58 See New York Times, March 6, 1947. 

5° See New York Times, March 18, 1947. 
See New York Times, March 27, 1947. 
% See New York Times, April 29, 1947. 
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government. The League had won the victory. It made 
both the Congress and British Raj bow to its will by the 
device perfected by the Congress, civil disobedience. The 
League, however—either by purpose or by accident—car- 
ried the device one step further to riots and bloodshed. 

On June 3, 1946, Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, in a 
statement to Parliament, announced plans for the parti- 
tion of India to which the Indian parties had agreed.® The 
introduction to the statement reads in part: ‘His Majesty’s 
Government wish to make it clear that they have no inten- 
tion of attempting to frame any ultimate Constitution for 
India: this is a matter for the Indians themselves.” *? The 
plan provided that the existing Constituent Assembly con- 
tinue its work and that a new and separate Constituent 
Assembly be formed for those areas which decide not to 
participate in the existing Constituent Assembly. (The 
two areas represented by these assemblies are henceforth 
referred to as India and Pakistan.) 


The essential features of the partition procedure were 
as follows :*4 the main problem of partition revolved around 
Bengal and the Punjab, and the procedure prescribed for 
both was the same. The representatives of the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies were to meet in two parts, one rep- 
resenting the Moslem majority districts and the other the 
rest of the province. If a simple majority or either part 
decided in favor of partition, division would take place. 
If partition was decided upon, the Governor General in 
consultation with the parties concerned would establish a 
Boundary Commission. It would demarcate the boundaries 
of the two parts on the basis of contiguous majority areas 
of Moslems and non-Moslems, and it would take into con- 
sideration other factors as well. The Legislative Assembly 
of Sind would decide whether or not to join Pakistan. If 
the Punjab was partitioned, then the North-West Frontier 
would have a referendum among the provincial electors to 
choose Pakistan or India. If Bengal was partitioned, then 
the Sylhet district of Assam would also have a referendum 


“See Indian Policy, Statement of 3rd June, 1947, Cmd. 7136, and 
for comments by Indian leaders, as well as the text of this White 
Paper, New York Times, June 4, 1947. 


=“ Cmd. 7136, p. 2. 
* See ibid., pp. 3-5. 
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to determine its affiliation. British Baluchistan would be 
given an opportunity to decide in favor of Pakistan or not. 
The statement also provided for necessary administra- 
tion matters. It pointed out: “His Majesty’s Government 
wish to make it clear that the decisions announced above 
relate only to British India and that their policy towards 
Indian States contained in the Cabinet.Mission Memoran- 
dum of 12, May, 1946 © remains unchanged.” The State- 
ment concluded with the stipulation that the British Gov- 
ernment will initiate necessary legislation to transfer power 
within the year on a Dominion status to one or two suc- 
cessor authorities. 

The Indian Independence Bill was presented to the House ~ 
of Commons by the Prime Minister on July 4, 1947. 
The major features of the bill provided for, one, two inde- 
pendent dominions to be known as India and Pakistan; two, 
independence to become effective August 15; three, a gover- 
nor general for each Dominion; four, a division of the 
Indian Army on communal grounds; and, five, the end to 
paramountcy over the Indian States. The bill received the 
Royal assent on July 18, 1947. 

In the meantime the elections for partition were held in 
June and July. Serious disorders continued, particularly 
in Bengal, the Punjab, and N.W.F.P. On June 27, the 
Sind Legislative Assembly decided to join Pakistan; on 
June 20, the Bengal Assembly decided on partition — West 
Bengal to India and East Bengal to Pakistan; on June 23, 
the Punjab Assembly voted for partition — Kast Punjab 
to India and West Punjab to Pakistan; on July 14, the 
Sylhet district of Assam and, on July 20, the North-West 
Frontier Province both voted in referendum to join Pakis- 
tan.°8 Thus, the smaller Pakistan considered but disap- 
proved by the Cabinet Mission became the Pakistan of 
reality. 


® See Cmd. 6835. “Paramountcy can neither be retained by the 
British Crown nor transferred to the new government. The fact has 
been fully recognized by those whom we interviewed from the States. 
They have at the same time assured us that the States are ready and 
willing to co-operate in the new development of India.” Cmd. 6821, p 5. 

*®% See New York Times, July 4, 1947. 

% See New York Times, July 19, 1947. : 

*% For details see Cable 1039, June 27, 1947; Release 3401, 3402, 
3403, June 23; Release, 3431, July 22; and New York Times, June 21 
and 22, and July 14, 1947. 
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The other major matter to be decided was the question 
of paramountcy. Most States agreed shortly after the 
British statement of June 83rd to enter into confederation 
with one of the two Indian dominions—the vast majority 
with India because of geographical location. A period of 
uneasiness followed the decisions of the large states of 
Hyderabad and Travancore to declare their independence 
on the lapse of paramountcy.®® These acts produced a 
strong reaction among Congress leaders. Nehru clearly 
stated the Congress stand: ‘We will not recognize any 
independence of any state in India.” Jinnah created a 
major sensation a few days later when he defended the 
right of the States to declare themselves independent, and 
he offered to negotiate alliances between Pakistan and any 
State.“ The fear of a game of power politics was eased 
somewhat, upon the assurance by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the Home minister, that the Dominion of India would not 
interfere in the internal affairs of the States. Many States 
immediately affiliated themselves with India. The Viceroy, 
Viscount Mountbatten, was the main cause for getting 
most of the remaining States to ally themselves with one 
or the other Dominion by the strong speech he made to 
the Princes on July 25,’? in which he pointed out that States 
would receive more favorable treatment from a dominion 
if they agreed before August 15 to affiliate. 

On July 10, Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, announced 
the appointment of Viscount Mountbatten as the first Gov- 
ernor General of the Dominion of India and Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah as the first Governor General of Pakistan.” 
The initial governing bodies of each are the respective con- 
stituent assemblies. The Viceroy representing the Crown, 
made the transfer of power at Karachi, the new capital 
of Pakistan, on August 14, and at New Delhi, the capital 
of India on August 15. 


This momentous event took place in an atmosphere that 
was a mixture of pessimism and optimism, of nostalgic 


"See Cable 1019, June 13, and 1020, June 14, 1947. 

” See New York Times, June 16, 1947. 

™ See New York Times, June 18, 1947. 
feos See New York Times, July 27 and August 1, 1947. The speech 
is reprinted in Release 3441, July 29, 1947. 

™See New York Times, July 11, 1947. 
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memories and expectant hopes. To the small and rapidly 
vanishing group of British imperialists it marks the end 
of an era. To the group of British who served India long 
and faithfully it means the completion of a job well done. 
To the Indian nationalist it means the attainment, although 
imperfectly, of a goal long sought. The members of the 
Moslem League are the only completely jubilant group in 
India. The members of Congress, although greatly dis- 
appointed because the ideal of a unified India was not at- 
tained, look forward to a great age for India. Gandhi is 
truly disheartened over the dismemberment of India and 
the continuing communal disorders. The real hope of 
India rests in the idealism as expressed by Nehru and the 
tough realism as exemplified by Patel. 

The communal riots that swept the Punjab on both sides 
of the newly-formed boundary between India and Pakistan 
during the first month of self-rule shocked the world. In 
magnitude and in ferocity they surpassed anything that 
had gone before, and they made the great riots that occur- 
red during the months preceding independence appear in- 
significant by contrast. The initial outbreaks were pri- 
marily between the Moslems and Sikhs. Within a short 
time, however, the Hindus were drawn in on the side of 
the Sikhs. It has been conservatively estimated that at 
least 100,000 persons were killed during the first month 
of independence.7# Mass panic caused the movement of 
an estimated 4,000,000 Indians, the greatest single migra- 
tion of human beings in world history.” Millions of Hindus 
and Sikhs migrated from Western Punjab into India, and 
millions of Moslems from Eastern Punjab into Pakistan. 
Nevertheless, there were some hopeful signs in this tragic 
period. The communal disorders in the rest of the two 
countries were relatively minor. By mid-September, the 
Punjab holocaust showed signs of subsiding as minorities 
moved from strife-torn areas and as the governments of 
both India and Pakistan restored order. That the two 
governments cooperated in their efforts to restore law and 
order and that neither showed signs of collapsing during 
the crisis are, it is hoped, signs of good omen. 


™ See New York Times, September 22, 1947. 
® Ibid. 
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THE FUTURE 


Some future trends are indicated by past and present 
conditions. Indian nationalists, particularly Congress lead- 
ers, have long advocated making the government completely 
democratic as quickly as possible. Congress leaders be- 
lieve that universal suffrage can be an accomplished fact 
within ten years. This hope is unquestionably too opti- 
mistic. Somewhat analogous situations have occurred in 
Mexico and China. Mexico after decades of effort is only 
now beginning to make the machinery of democracy work. 
China, a republic in name since 1912, has never achieved 
even a semblance of democracy. The difficulty of the task 
in India falls somewhere in between that in Mexico and 
that in China. The masses in Mexico are more homo- 
geneous and fewer in number. The teeming millions of 
Indians are illiterate. They speak a number of different 
languages. They are totally uneducated to the problems 
of self-government. The Indians, however, have an ad- 
vantage over the Chinese in some respects, for the British 
established for them a framework of democratic govern- 
ment in both the provinces and the Center, as well as the 
tradition of fair and impartial courts, and an efficient civil 
service. If India requires even fifty years or more to 
create a real democracy, she should be criticized neither 
by herself nor by others. 

The future course of Pakistan is an enigma. Pakistan 
is an unknown quantity, both because she is a wholly new 
creation and because her leaders have never proclaimed 
any governmental policy other than the goal of Pakistan. 
Jinnah is the one and only great political leader in the 
Moslem League. The League did not make Jinnah a great 
political leader; Jinnah made the League a great political 
party. Jinnah has proven himself a great leader by virtue 
of the fact that through individual resourcefulness and 
singleness of purpose he achieved, over what appeared at 
one time to be unsurmountable obstacles, an independent 
Moslem national state. Jinnah and all other League lead- 
ers have continuously proclaimed that the Moslems live 
by their faith. Hence, it is reasonable to assume that state 
policy will follow wherever possible the Islamic code. The 
only indication of policy was given in an editorial of July 
12 in Dawn, the Moslem League newspaper founded by 
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Jinnah. The editorial compared Jinnah and Kemal Ata- 
turk in admiring terms and continued as follows: “Kemal, 
too, found for his people a new virile state—but out of the 
already existing remains of a crumbling empire and by 
different means—and he, too, had to take upon himself the 
task of building it up.”"* What Jinnah proposes to do 
about pressing economic problems, Pakistan’s own com- 
munal problems (Hindus and Sikhs), the troublesome 
tribesmen of the frontier (all fellow Moslems), and inter- 
national relations, remains for the future to unfold.” 

The situation in India is more complicated than that in 
Pakistan. This greater complexity is both real and ap- 
parent. It is more apparent because more is known about it. 


Most of the great intellectual and industrial leaders are 
in the Congress party. Heretofore the party, even con- 
sidering some internal dissension at one time or another, 
had worked well as a homogeneous unit. This singleness 
of purpose has been maintained because all factions have 
been united by the same goal, the attainment of self-rule 
for India. In actual fact, however, the Congress is per- 
haps the most complex political party in the world. 

Observers inside and outside of Congress have long be- 
lieved that after independence was achieved the party 
would split sooner or later into two or more parts. Lines 
of cleavage are already indicated. The party machinery 
is controlled by the conservatives. Although the conserva- 
tives are sometimes called the rightists, they are certainly 
not fascist minded—at least not for the present. This 
group contains most of the party politicians, headed by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the so-called “boss” of the party 
machine, and most of the Hindu capitalists, as exemplified 
by G. D. Birla, the owner of many textile mills and other 
interests. Pandit Nehru represents the liberal or intellec- 
tual Socialists. Next to Gandhi, he is the most popular 
man in India. Although he has a great following among 
the masses, his strength in the party machine is probably 
small. The conservatives will unquestionably work as 
long as possible with Nehru because of his great popularity. 


7 See New York Times, July 13, 1947. 

7Jt has been rumored in India, without any verification, that 
Jinnah hopes to found a great Pan-Islamic Federation of all Moslem 
states in the world. 
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The Radical Socialist wing of the Congress is headed by 
Jai Prakash Narain. With the growth of the industrial 
workers class and the political awakening of the peasants, 
the socialists under Narain or another leader will unques- 
tionably become a greater and greater political force. 


Other political parties are growing on the basis of old 
aud new interests. A three-cornered struggle among the 
Congress, the Radical Democratic Party, and the Commun- 
ist Party is being waged for the support of the industrial 
workers. The Radical Democrats are also known as the 
“Royists” after their president, M. N. Roy. He is an ex- 
communist. Roy and others seceded from the Trade Union 
Congress during the war and founded a separate union, 
the Indian Federation of Labor. The small, but well- 
organized Indian Communist Party is headed by P. C. 
Joshi. The communists will make considerable gains in the 
fertile soil of dissension in India. Already the Congress 
is fighting them with every available device. The caste 
system also forms a basis for political alignments. The 
illustrious Dr. B. R. Ambedkar is the spokesman for the 
Scheduled Castes, the untouchables. Although the sixty 
million untouchables have at present no significant political 
party, they could develop a strong political movement. 
Local political parties, such as the non-Brahmins in Madras, 
may also gain national strength in the years ahead. In 
spite of the growth of these other parties, the Congress 
should remain the dominant party in India for some years 
to come. 

All political parties, and particularly Congress, are keenly 
aware of the need for national planning and for national 
economic development. The Congress will probably initiate 
in the near future some form of economic planning along 
the lines of the famous “Bombay Plan.” 78 This plan was 
originated by eight leading Indian industrialists. It was in- 
spired by the accomplishments of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the U.S.A. and the various Russian Five-Year 
Plans. The plan envisages the improvement of all aspects 
of national life—agricultural and industrial production, 
transportation, housing, health, and education. All na- 
tionalists are fired by the prospects, and the dire necessity, 


iS For a digest of the major features of the Bombay Plan, see M. 
Masani, Picture of a Plan (Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1945). 
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of increasing the well-being of the people and of making 
India a great nation. 

In the past the Indian nationalists, Hindus and Moslems, 
were too ready to place the blame for most of their troubles 
upon the British. Now the responsibility is theirs. The 
fact remains, however, that India has some of the most 
perplexing and difficult problems in the world to overcome. 
She can attain the goal set for her leaders only by great 
effort and sacrifice. She can do this if she follows the 
motto inscribed by her former rulers on the Viceregal 
Palace in New Delhi: “In Thought Faith, In Word Wisdom, 
In Deed Courage, In Life Service, so may India be great.” 


POST-WAR GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF 
BRITISH SOUTHEAST ASIA 


H. DUNCAN HALL 
British Official War Histories (Washington) 


For over a century and a half the Indian Ocean has been 
quiet water, sheltered by British power from the storms 
of the international frontier. Its entrances and narrows, 
and nearly all its shores and islands, have been controlled 
by countries of the British Commonwealth. Until the 
Japanese burst the Eastern barrier at Singapore, naval 
bases at the key points on its capes and islands had kept 
out instrusions by other powers. The peace of the area 
was preserved and it was held wide open to the trade and 
commerce of the world. Only in such favourable condi- 
tions could India have added over a hundred million to its 
population since 1900 without famine or economic disloca- 
tion. Moreover the countries in the area were able to 
supply vast quantities of indispensable raw materials to 
the world in part repayment of the capital investment that 
made this rapid development possible. Within the shelter 
of the Indian Ocean the peoples of India and South East - 
Asia could develop at peace within themselves and with 
each other. Using Western capital and science, and with 
the aid of a small corps of Western administrators, they 
were able to maintain intact the structure of their societies 
and yet adjust them to the Western world and to the de- 
mands and pressures of modern science, techniques and 
ideas. No part of Asia made this difficult transition with 
less trouble. Moreover, they could advance steadily and 
securely along the road to independence ad political 
democracy. 

In return for Western assistance, their wealth, manpower 
and strategic positions were always on the side of the 
West, of Britain and America. All this has been taken 
easily for granted. But it has been probably a decisive 
factor in the survival of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the United States of America. In other cir- 
cumstances India and South East Asia might have been 
neutral in the two World Wars and thus their man power 
and strategic positions withdrawn from the combined 
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strength. At the worst they might have been hostile or 
organized in war against us, and their vast resources 
thrown into the other side of the scales. In both wars the 
balance was precarious enough for such a great counter- 
aa have made the difference between victory and 
efeat. 


In international affairs it is the breaking wave—the 
violent incident, the incendiary speech, or the constitu- 
tional formula—that catches the eye of the public. The 
vast slow movement of political and economic currents 
is overlooked because the facts are obscure or difficult to 
assess. Amongst such currents are the large political, 
economic and cultural investments by Britain and the West- 
ern world in India and South East Asia. On the economic 
side the part played by private investment in developing 
the raw materials of places like Malaya and Ceylon is well 
enough known—though few pause to think of the effect 
on the area and on the world of the drying up of such in- 
vestment if political instability were to render it insecure. 
What is hardly known is the extent to which the British 
taxpayer has given free grants of his money to the Colonial 
Empire. A free grant in a particular year to meet a deficit 
in a colonial budget, or to finance some development or 
research or humanitarian project in a colony, attracts no 
attention. Yet in the lifetime of the League of Nations, 
1.e. the years 1920 to 1939, such grants of public funds ex- 
ceeded the grand total of the annual budgets of the League 
—and are now on a still larger scale. 

The political and cultural investment of the West con- 
sists in the implanting of the conceptions and institutions 
of Western democracy. On the success of that planting 
depends whether the Western world is losing or gaining 
India and South East Asia. Are the British Commonwealth 
and the United States witnessing a vast shrinkage in their 
strategic frontiers, and in the reservoir of manpower and 
resources their democracies have had available hitherto 
for their survival? Or are we witnessing simply a change 
of form whereby there will continue to be a full and free 
collaboration between Asiatic and Western democracies, all 
dedicated to the parliamentary way of life? 

The answer to such a question cannot be foreseen. It 
rests on a series of equally unanswerable questions such 
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as whether stable sovereign states, able to keep civil war 
at bay and to resist foreign pressures, can be set up in 
South East Asia. Or whether the withdrawal of foreign 
sovereignty will turn the whole area into an international 
frontier zone into which other powers will be drawn. India, 
Burma and Ceylon had all witnessed repeatedly in their 
past the rise and fall of states. Nationalism is full of 
irrationality. Peoples that have-been shielded by a foreign 
sovereignty from the full knowledge of the aggressions 
latent in their own society or impinging on them from 
abroad have to learn, by the hard way, the nature of these 
dangers. By the hard way, also, they have to learn that 
the administrative and economic systems they inherited 
as going concerns are delicate pieces of machinery demand- 
ing continuous care and skill to keep them running. The 
delicate balance whereby India keeps 400 million people 
alive without famine can easily be broken. The large-scale 
and expanding exports of raw materials that created and 
nourish the present standards of Burma, Ceylon, Malaya 
and Indonesia can easily wither. These countries have also 
to learn what it means to live in a dangerous world by raw 
materials alone without any industry as a basis for defense. 

It might, indeed, seem rash ever to have attempted to 
transplant the parliamentary system to Asia. For that sys- 
tem is the characteristic product of centuries of growth and 
maturity in Western civilization. The British parliamen- 
tarians, who for many years have been pushing the fron- 
tiers of parliamentarianism steadily forward into the outer 
fringes of the Enpire, knew well enough that parliamentary 
institutions are not articles of export; that parliaments are 
not made by the writing and proclaiming of constitutions, 
but by the slow maturing of habits of tolerance, solidarity 
and loyalties going beyond the family and clan to the state. 
They were aware that parliamentary institutions, if they 
are to take root, have to be grown on the spot and that 
they cannot be forced rapidly. It has to be remembered 
that the process was slow even in the British Dominions. 
It took nearly half a century in the Philippines despite 
its background of 400 years of Spanish rule and Catholi- 
cism. Without a slow process of education and training in 
the methods and assumptions of parliamentary government 
there could be no hope that the new parliaments in South 
East Asia would differ from the ephemeral mushroom crops 
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of bodies called parliaments that have sprouted and with- 
ered in other parts of the world. 

There is no sure means of measuring the historical im- 
portance of a contemporary phenomenon. But by all tests 
we must count as highly significant the systematic expan- 
sion of the parliamentary principle in the British Empire. 
There are now 39 branches in 39 parliaments represented 
in the Empire Parliamentary Association.t More are being 
added from Asia and still more are on their way in Africa. 
The British Commonwealth and Empire are more than a 
family group of governments; they form a unique union 
of parliamentary democracies. 

The widening of the family system of the British Com- 
monwealth to include new states in South East Asia which 
have different civilizations and histories is not without its 
dangers to the Commonwealth. “Dominion status,” 7.e. 
full membership in the family, is a privilege not to be 
granted lightly. It brings to the existing members new 
responsibilities and an element of danger to the family soli- 
darity. Though the principles of the Commonwealth are 
not set out in writing they are well understood. Member- 
ship in the family means nothing if it does not mean soli- 
darity in defense. A member that embroiled itself with 
another power by an irresponsible act would be a menace 
to the other members of the family and a threat to the 
family’s solidarity. 

In the following pages there will be space to examine 
in any detail only two of the areas of British South East 
Asia that are developing towards parliamentary democ- 
racy: namely, Ceylon, where the parliamentary principle 
seems well established; and Burma, where it is still very 
much on trial. Only a word can be said on Malaya. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon is no inaccessible backwater of the remote tropics. 
It is a strategic island, equipped with an important naval 
base (Trincomalee), set in the dead center of the Indian 
Ocean, on one of the world’s main lines of communications. 
Though geographically an appendage of India, from which 


1H, Duncan Hall, “The Community of the Parliaments of the 
British Commonwealth,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 36, 


pp. 1128 ff., (1942). 
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it suffered frequent invasions in its earlier history and 
with which it has a cross-channel rail link, it has remained 
economically and politically separate from India. Alone 
of the British South East Asia referred to here, Ceylon 
kept unbroken the continuity of its life, its economy and 
its political development throughout the War. It was never 
part of Japan’s Co-Prosperity Area, and was too much in 
control of its own destiny, too well educated politically, 
and too prosperous to be infected by Japanese propaganda. 

Its people are proud of their individuality, their separate 
history and independent status. In the 150 years of British 
rule the island has evolved gradually through a long Crown 
Colony stage to full parliamentary democracy and local 
autonomy within the British Commonwealth. Not much 
smaller than Ireland, it had in 1946 an estimated population 
of 6,650,825. Sinhalese (Buddhists) make up two-thirds 
of this number, 7.e. four millions. They form the oldest 
element in the island, and own the greater part of the land. 
The next largest element are the Tamils. They are Hindus 
from India and are still settled predominantly in the north 
of the island. The Ceylon Tamils, numbering some 700,000, 
are of an ancient stock. The Indian Tamils, about 800,000, 
are mostly plantation laborers, recently arrived from India. 
In addition there are some 400,000 Moslems and several 
other small but long established and influential communi- 
ties such as the Burghers (Dutch) and Europeans (mainly 
British). 

Ceylon is thus a pluralistic society. Its people are divided 
on lines of creed and race rather than of party. It has 
deeply rooted minority problems which form a serious ob- 
stacle to the development of parliamentary institutions. 
But the caste system, though present, is “fortunately far 
less extensive and rigid than in India” 2 and the peoples and 
creeds of Ceylon have shown a capacity to pull together. 
The country seems well on its way to solving its central 
problem, that of changing the fixed minority in the sense 
of a pluralistic society into the fluid “minority” in the 
parliamentary sense: i.e. a minority capable of becoming 
a majority. 


*Ceylon Report of the Commission on Constitutional Reform, 
September, 1945. Cmd. 6677 (Soulbury Report). 
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Like Malaya and the Hawaiian Islands, Ceylon belongs 
to the small area of the tropics that is comparatively rich 
and prosperous. Favourable factors are: cash crops and 
raw materials that the world wants, development by West- 
ern capital and organization, insularity with easy access 
to the sea, good internal communications, and the right 
conditions of rainfall and soil. The most important factor 
of all is a population sufficiently free from the immense 
social complexities and commitments to the past to be able 
to adjust itself fairly easily to new conditions and the 
exploitation of a world market. Another is the absence 
of the heavy curse of overpopulation that has retarded the 
development of other countries such as India and China. 
Ceylon suffers from fluctuations in the prices of its main 
staples on the world markets, but on the whole the political, 
economic and social problems of the island are not so com- 
plex and large-scale as to daunt its leaders. Its margins 
are considerable, and its problems simple enough for it 
to be able to face the future with a certain optimism. 

Sound administration and the exploitation of tropical 
products gave Ceylon an early start amongst tropical areas. 
It was prosperous whilst Malaya was still jungle and 
Hawaii backward. For many years Ceylon has had large 
budgetary surpluses. Its production of tea, rubber, copra, 
graphite, etc., expanded rapidly and found a ready market, 
especially in war years. Tea was still, in 1943, by far the 
most important export in terms of money value, amounting 
to 2,693 lakhs of rupees as against 1,690 for rubber. Cey- 
lon rubber and graphite were of the greatest strategical 
importance to Britian, America and the U.S.S.R. during 
the War. Its economy escaped devastation. Ceylon thus 
has had money to spend on public works, such as roads 
and irrigation, and on public health, social services, and 
education. Expenditure on education has risen very rapid- 
ly. Already before the War expenditure on social services 
was over 30 per cent of the total budget, and “approxi- 
mately half of the children of school age were receiving 
an education, as compared with 45 per cent in the Philip- 
pines.” The revenue for this came, as Mills pointed out, 
mostly from estates owned by British investors, which paid 
nearly all the income tax and most of the customs duties. 


* Lennox A. Mills, Britain and Ceylon (New York, 1945), pp. 48-50. 
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Whether the result could have been achieved in any other 
way than through the investment of foreign venture capital, 
is pure speculation. It has not been achieved so far in 
the tropics in any other way and before the plantations 
were established Ceylon suffered from a perennial deficit. 

The march of Ceylon to full parliamentary democracy 
has been steady and sober and not marked by dramatic 
crises. With the meeting of its Parliament in October, 
1947,4 it became the first British colonial territory in- 
habited by non-European peoples to have full parliamentary 
government under the Cabinet system. This, moreover, 
was achieved with the full assent of the communal minori- 
ties that make up over a third of its population—a situation 
probably unique in the Orient. 

To the student of the history of Parliaments and the 
role of parliamentarianism in the political and ideological 
struggles of today, this is a development of intense interest. 
Since parliamentary democracy is alien to oriental tradi- 
tions such a vast innovation could come only by slow stages. 
From 1833 Ceylon has had a Legislative Council into which 
an elective element was introduced in 1910. Elected mem- 
bers became a majority of the Council in 1920. Legisla- 
tive power was thus placed in their hands. The consequence 
was, as a Parliamentary Commission reported in 1928, “the 
divorce of power from responsibility.” > The official mem- 
bers of the Council, who were irremovable and responsible 
only to the Governor for the conduct of public business, 
were in a permanent minority. The elected unofficial mem- 
bers had a majority of the votes but no chance of office. 
“By the accepted standards of parliamentary practice,” 
the Commission wrote, “a constitution such as that of Cey- 
lon is a reductio ad absurdum.” It was the verdict over 
again of the Durham Report on Canada in 1839. But the 
responsible government to which the Durham Report led 
was premature in Ceylon and the Commission proposed 
an interesting compromise based on the Executive Com- 


“Under the Order-in-Council of May 15, 1946, published in the 
Ceylon Government Gazette, the State Council of Ceylon was dis- 
solyed on July 10, 1947, and the general elections held in September. 


“Ceylon, Report of the Special Commission on the Constitution, 
July, 1928. Cmd. 3131 (Donoughmore Report), pp. 18-19. 
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mittee system of the London County Council and the work- 
ing of the League of Nations committees.® 


The new constitution, creating the Ceylon State Council 
and based on the Donoughmore Commission’s report, was 
set up in 1931 and not superseded until 1947. The Council 
of State was a combination of legislature and executive. 
The constitution was a bold new experiment which showed 
that the British Parliament was by no means wedded to 
the belief that the Cabinet form of government was neces- 
sarily the best for an oriental society. The State Council 
consisted of 50 elected members, three ex-officio members, 
and not more than 8 members nominated by the Governor 
(e.g. to represent minorities). The members of the Coun- 
cil were divided into seven Executive Committees under 
which there were placed seven of the government depart- 
ments. The three other departments, defense, foreign af- 
fairs, and the civil service, were placed under the three 
officers of State who were members ex-officio of the Council, 
but without the right of vote. A Committee elected its 
own chairman who thereby became the Minister in charge 
of the department. Though the Minister had a good deal 
of initiative, he was subject to the decision of the majority 
of his Executive Committee—a provision that favored the 
Sinhalese community. The Ministers together formed a 
Board of Ministers whose main function was to prepare 
the annual estimates of revenue and expenditure. It was 
only a very rough approximation to a Cabinet since there 
was no collective responsibility of Ministers. The Governor 
had wide powers of veto or reservation of bills—powers 
which were rarely used. 

Full adult suffrage (without property, income, or educa- 
tional tests) increased the electorate to 41.5 per cent of 
the population, compared with some 14 per cent under 
the Philippine Constitution of 1935.7 

The other great innovation of the constitution was the 
abolition of communal representation. This together with 
the Committee system, which gave all members of the 


6 Thid., pp. 46-47. 

7See Mills, op. cit., for an account of the constitution and its 
working; and the Soulbury Report, pp. 12-32. L. A. Mills, Ceylon 
Under British Rule, 1795-1982 (New York, 1933) deals with earlier 
period. 
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legislature a share in departmental administration, helped 
to lessen communal friction and suspicion. But all save 
one of the Ministers were Sinhalese. The minorities were 
thus critical of a system which shut them out of ministerial 
office. The Sinhalese majority, on the other hand, criti- 
cized the constitution as not giving “Ceylon” full self- 
government.® 

Following the Cripps Mission to India, the British Gov- 
ernment in May, 1948, promised the revision of the consti- 
tution after the War to give Ceylon full responsible gov- 
ernment in all internal matters. The promise was carried 
out in a new constitution which followed closely the 
lines proposed by a Parliamentary Commission that visited 
Ceylon in 1944 under Lord Soulbury. The Soulbury Report 
took into account proposals made by the Ceylon Ministers 
and was accepted with modifications by the British Govern- 
ment in a statement® of policy made in October, 1945. 
Acceptance of the constitution by the Ceylon State Council 
in November, 1945, by 51 votes to 3, marked, according 
to the Colombo correspondent of The (London) Times, 
“the highest peak of inter-communal unity yet reached.” 1° 
An Order-in-Council embodying the new constitution was 
made by the British Government on May 15, 1946, and 
published in the Ceylon Government Gazette on the 17th. 


Under the new constitution the State Council was replaced 
by a Parliament, with a Cabinet of Ministers responsible 
to it. The Parliament consists of His Majesty represented 
by a Governor; and two Houses, a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The latter consists of 95 members elected 
by universal suffrage, and 6 members nominated by the 
Governor. Members of the House are known as “Members 
of Parliament.” The Senate consists of 30 members, 15 
of whom are elected by the lower House, and 15 nominated 
by the Governor. The Cabinet has general direction and 
control of the government of the Island, and is collectively 
responsible to the Ceylon Parliament. The Parliament has 
full powers to make laws for the peace, order and good 


*For discussions of the communal problem, see Donoughmore Re- 
port, pp. 90-102, and Soulbury Report, pp. 38-50. 


* Statement of Policy on Constitutional Reform, Cmd. 6690, Octo- 
ber, 1945. 


* The (London) Times, December 12, 1945. 
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government of the Island. It is prohibited by the constitu- 
tion from making laws discriminating against any com- 
munity or religion. The British Government, under the 
constitution, retained the power to legislate by Order-in- 
Council for defense and foreign affairs, and to amend or 
revoke the constitution. The Governor was required to re- 
serve bills relating to defense and external affairs. Bills 
affecting the franchise and immigration were expressly ex- 
cluded from the Governor’s power of reservation. 

The Secretary of State for Colonies, in a statement to 
the House of Commons on May 17, 1947, referred to the 
Government’s announcement of October, 1945, that they 
were “in sympathy with the desire of the people of Ceylon 
to advance toward Dominion status, and were anxious to 
cooperate with them to that end.” In answer to a question 
in the House of Commons a month later (June 18, 1947), 
he pointed out that no further constitutional change could 
take place until the new Ceylon government was in office 
and fully functioning after the assembling of the new Par- 
liament in October. Agreements would then have to be 
negotiated on a number of subjects leading up to the giving 
to Ceylon of “fully responsible status within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” 

The independence of Ceylon is part of a series of the 
vast constitutional changes of the second half of 1947 
whereby India became two independent Dominions within 
the British Commonwealth and Burma an independent Re- 
public outside it. The Ceylon Independence Act provides 
for the “attainment by Ceylon of fully responsible status 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations’. All the 
restrictions on the legislative powers of the Ceylon Par- 
liament under the 1946 constitution were removed. A 
Governor General, acting as representative of the Crown, 
replaces the Governor. The Act is accompanied by three 
short Agreements on Defense, External Affairs, and Public 
Officers.11 By the Defense Agreement the two Govern- 
ments agree, among other matters, to give each other mili- 
tary assistance. Britain is to aid in the training of Ceylon- 
ese armed forces and is granted the right to “base such 
naval and air forces and maintain such land forces in 


1 Texts are in Ceylon Cnd, 7257, November, 1947. 
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Ceylon as may be required for these purposes, and as may 
be mutually agreed.” 

The External Affairs Agreement provides that: (a) Cey- 
lon will accept the resolutions of past Imperial Conferences. 
(b) Both Governments will observe “the principles and 
practice now observed by the Members of the Common- 
wealth... .” (c) The British Government will, if desired, 
help Ceylon to arrange diplomatic representation abroad 
and will act diplomatically for Ceylon when Ceylon has no 
representation. (d) The British Government will support 
Ceylon’s application for membership in the United Nations. 


In the matter of parliamentary procedures Ceylon has 
already had a long experience. As the Soulbury Commis- 
sion pointed out: 


The State Council of Ceylon has successfully adapted to its own 
needs and circumstances most of the usages and practice of the 
British House of Commons. Its Standing Orders are based on ours, 
its procedure reproduces the British model in almost every detail. A 
British member of Parliament would quickly find himself at home in 
the Parliament of Ceylon, where he would be greatly impressed by 
the intimate acquaintance of its members with the language, history, 
literature and laws of England. 


Students of parliamentary procedures can, in fact, find 
much of interest in the parliamentary literature which is 
springing up in the new Parliaments on the fringes where 
the Empire is transforming itself into the growing British 
Commonwealth. A good example is the ‘Ceylon Govern- 
ment Manual of Procedure” which is described as a state- 
ment of administrative procedure for the transaction of 
business with which officers of State and Executive Com- 
mittees are concerned. It is a basic handbook which has 
been in use for many years as a guide to government de- 
partments on administrative procedures.” 


Another example of this new range of parliamentary 
literature is the recent report of the Delimitation Commis- 
sion.'* The new element in the function of the Commission 
was to delimit constituencies in such a way as to ensure 


“Ceylon Government Manual of Procedure, 2nd ed., printed at 
Ceylon Government Press (Colombo, 1940). 


“Report of the First Delimitation Commission appointed in ac- 
cordance with sub-section 1 of Section 76 of the Ceylon Constitution 
(Order-in-Council) of September, 1946. 
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adequate representation of communal minorities. By the 
device of multi-member constituencies they hope that whiist 
minorities will be safeguarded communalism will be les- 
sened by forcing candidates and voters alike to non-com- 
munal ways of thought. 

An example of the close cooperation and the practical 
assistance given by the British Government and Parlia- 
ment in the setting up of the new Parliament in Ceylon, 
was afforded by the printing of the new electoral registers 
(voters lists). The immense task of printing was beyond 
the limited printing capacity of Ceylon and much of the 
work had to be done in the United Kingdom amidst the 
labor shortages and disruptions of the hard winter of 
1946-47. A further example of aid was the sending by 
the House of Commons of one of its staff of clerks to Ceylon 
as a guide on procedure. A member of the Ceylon State 
Council also spent some time in the House of Commons, 
studying on the spot the actual conduct of the business 
of the House. 


The great difficulty of establishing parliamentary insti- 
tutions in Ceylon, as in any pluralistic society, is that its 
people have always been divided on lines of creed and race 
rather than of party or class. The Donoughmore Com- 
mission in 1928 saw little prospect of the emergence in 
Ceylon of political parties. (Donoughmore Report, p. 42.) 
Even in 1945 there was still little sign of political parties 
in which peoples of all creeds are united in the pursuit of 
certain political and social objectives, irrespective of com- 
munal differences. A year later, however, a party system - 
had begun to emerge. Several of the parties claimed to 
be non-communal and to be made up of peoples of all kinds 
and creeds. The principal party is the United National 
Party, under the leader of the Ceylon State Council, Mr. 
Senanayake, the outstanding political personality so far 
produced by Ceylon and a major factor in the mitigation 
of communal friction. It comprises various elements apart 
from the Sinhalese, including most of the Moslem elements. 
The Lanka Swaraj Party also claims to be non-communal, 
and both parties have put forward national programs. 
Opposed to these parties are several extreme left-wing 
parties, all Communist in ideology: The Communist Party 
of Ceylon, the Leninist Bolshevist Party, and the Sama 
Samej Party. Though they quarrel with each other they 
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agree on the organization of Ceylon on Communist lines 
and its complete independence. 

But in Ceylon, as in Burma and Malaya, there are as yet 
only faint traces of this ideological frontier that could, 
if it developed, shut off South East Asia both from parlia- 
mentary democracy and the British Commonwealth. 


BURMA 


Burma presents a very different picture from Ceylon. 
It was conquered by Japan and for several years it suffered 
as part of the Co-Prosperity Sphere. It was fought over 
twice in protracted campaigns. Its main city, Rangoon, 
was devastated; and its only other large city, Mandalay, 
was destroyed. Its communications were smashed com- 
pletely. What was left of its administration became a 
government-in-exile at Simla. Liberation involved com- 
bined operations on a large scale under unparalleled cli- 
matic, geographical and supply difficulties. Nearly a million 
Indian, British and African ground troops were involved, 
together with three Chinese divisions and an American 
Brigade. American air power played a large part par- 
ticularly in transport. 


Unlike India, Ceylon and Malaya, Burma is largely homo- 
geneous in race, language and religion. Its population of 
nearly 17 million is overwhelmingly Buddhist. Buddhism 
has a specially strong hold in the villages where the great 
majority of the people live. The Burmese number 12 mil- 
lion, and the remaining 5 millions are Karens (114), Shans 
(1.2), and Indians (1). There are 250,000 Chinese. The 
rest are mostly primitive frontier tribes. In general there 


is little class distinction in Burma and no caste. The rate © 


of literacy is high compared with other Asiatic countries: 
i.é., men sixty-one per cent, and women seventeen per cent. 
Women engage freely in social life and play an important 
role in the economy of the country. 

Until the Japanese invasion Burma’s political progress 
had been remarkable. The mediaeval feudal and absolutist 
kingdom of 1884, which collapsed in the third (bloodless) 
Burma War had been replaced by a well organized and 


“The first Burma War (1824) resulted in British control over 
Arakan on the Coast, and the second (1852) over Lower Burma. 
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progressive state—and this had all happened in the years of 
a man’s life. Three score years before, the Burmese people, 
who had a highly developed sense of their superiority over 
other peoples, were still exercising a reign of terror by raids 
on their neighbors in India and Siam. Their practice 
was to massacre all, save the few people taken back as 
slaves. Just over forty years later they had a parliament 
on British lines with Burmese ministers responsible to it. 
The elective element in the Burmese Legislative Council and 
been greatly extended in 1923 (79 out of 103 members), 
and two ministers were then made responsible to it. Even 
at that date most of the Civil Service were already Burmese: 
The Government of Burma Act of 1935 (in force in 1937) 
severed Burma from India. It had been a province of 
India since 1885, though it had little racial or cultural 
affinity with that country. Burma received under the new 
Act full responsible self-government, broadly of the same 
kind as that possessed by the self-governing British Do- 
minions at the beginning of the First World War, i.e., in 
effect, Dominion status without control over defense and 
foreign affairs. The Burmese Parliament, to which the 
Burmese Cabinet was responsible, had two chambers. The 
Senate contained 36 members, half elected and half nomi- 
nated. The House of Representatives had 132 members 
elected by three million voters, men and women, 7.e., about 
half the adult population of the country other than frontier 
areas. Forty-one of the seats were reserved for minorities 
and special interests such as Chambers of Commerce and 
Labor. The powers of the Burmese Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment included all important functions of government save 
defense, foreign affairs and frontier areas, for which the 
Governor continued to be responsible. The frontier areas 
were administered on the principle of indirect rule, ?.e., 
in the case of the Shan States through their Chiefs. ~ 

In the Burmese Parliament, as the British White Paper 
of 1945 noted, there were no well organized parties based 
on distinctive political principles and the Burmese majority 
in the new legislature tended to fall into a number of smaller 


groupings. 


There was evidence of a genuine and earnest desire to work the 
constitution and to use it to improve the condition of the people. 
During the five years, 1937-1942, a number of measures were passed, 
particularly a series of agrarian acts, and successive Ministries 
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showed a keen interest in education, hospitals and other “nation- 
building” services, while at the same time recognizing the necessity 
of building up a financial reserve and the limitations which this im- 
posed on the rate of progress. The country’s finances were conducted 
on sound lines... .” 


Then the Japanese burst in over the mountains and from 
the sea to show that even in isolated Burma internal prog- 
ress depends on international politics. 


I 


The small population of Burma, with its area only three 
times that of Britain, is wedged between the two greatest 
population giants of the world, India and China. Though 
the peoples of Burma came from the north, its mountains 
and jungles North, East and West, cut it off from its neigh- 
bors. Its only easy lines of communication with the outside 
world were by sea. It has never had land communications 
—a metalled road or railway—with India. The wartime 
Ledo road, carved through the monsoon swept jungle 
ranges from Ledo in Assam into the Northwestern corner 
of Burma, is already being obliterated by jungle and mon- 
soon. 


Nor were there even primitive road connections with 
China until the Chinese, in order to escape Japanese en- 
circlement, built the Burma road from Kunming 600 miles 
to the Burma frontier, whence it runs another 116 miles 
to the railhead at Lashio. 


These roads and the dismantled railway from Northern 
Siam, built by the Japanese with prisoner of war labor, 
are symbols of the end of Burmese isolation. The military 
campaigns fought by land, water and air across the country 
from East to West, West to East, South to North, and 
North to South, have reminded the Burmese people of their 
frontiers and that the life of a modern, as well as ancient, 
state has to be lived in sight of war. 

With the opening of land and air communications and 
the expansion of the economic and political power of China 
and India, Burma now begins to occupy in reality the 
buffer state position which she always seemed to occupy 
on the map. Already before the War and the construction 


* Cmd. 6635, May, 1945. 
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of the new roads, Indian and Chinese migration, seeping 
across land frontiers and in from the sea, had begun to 
create serious problems. The Burmese frontier runs with 
India on one side, and Siam on the other, for a thousand 
miles, and nearly as much with China with which there 
is a large sector in dispute. The Japanese promised Siam 
bits of Burma and gave it three of the Shan States east 
of the Salween whose people are close racially to the people 
of Northern Siam. Burma has also 150 miles of frontier 
with Indo-China. 

Friction with the Indian element was already marked 
in the early thirties. The Indians (about a million strong 
before the War and now nearly back to that level) were 
composed of laborers, small capitalists, traders and busi- 
ness men, including money lenders. The seasonal laborers 
made up about half the Indian population of Burma; they 
undercut Burmese labor, but did work the Burmese were 
unwilling to do. Through their industry and skill Indians 
acquired a considerable stake in the country. Over a third 
of the rice fields of the delta had come into Indian hands 
before the War. Indians ran most of the few Burmese 
mills and small enterprises, whilst the Burmese confined 
themselves mainly to agriculture. In 1941 an agreement 
was negotiated by Burma with India to limit Indian im- 
migration. 

Burmese independence can only be maintained, if at all, 
on the basis of political unity and economic strength. 
Economic backwardness and political unrest would lead to 
Great Power intervention, either unilateral or under the 
guise of internationalism. 

The country is virtually without industry. Its economic 
strength lies in its agriculture, which gives it a standard 
of living high for an oriental country. It has not known 
famine and is not overpopulated. But its agricultural land, 
limited by the intensely rugged character of vast areas, 
is not more than enough for the needs of its present popu- 
lation and the maintenance of its exportable surplus of 
rice. Before the War it had about 12 million acres under 
rice cultivation and produced 6 million tons a year, of 
which about half was exported, i.e., more than Siam and 
Indo-China combined. Rice exports in 1947 are expected 
to be 750,000 tons, rising in 1948 to 1,500,000 tons. Other 
appreciable pre-war exports were oil, teak and non-ferrous 
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metals. Of the total pre-war exports of £4014 million, rice 
accounted for £18 million; timber for £234 million. The 
average value of the oil export was £10 million. But the 
country has no industry, heavy or light, or the iron and 
coal necessary for it. Industrial enterprises are limited 
mostly to mills processing food or raw materials. 

So great was the war damage that the country will take 
years to get back even to its pre-war degree of moderniza- 
tion. The destruction may be gauged from facts such as 
the following: the little rail equipment that was left was 
in a deplorable condition; fifty main road locomotives re- 
mained out of 242, and 32 shunters out of 111; 3,000 freight 
cars were left out of 10,000. Almost none of the large fleet 
of inland water steamers (some 500) were afloat. The oil 
industry, half a per cent of the world’s production, was 
out of action; so were all the mines. The rice and timber 
export trade and the organization for it had vanished. The 
country was virtually without consumer goods, textiles, 
medicine, etc. The cost of living at the end of 1946 was 
326 per cent of pre-war, but had been as high as 679 per 
cent. 


But despite the preoccupation of the people with politics 
rather than economic reconstruction much has been done. 
Port handling facilities are nearly back to normal. Postal 
and telegraph services are largely restored. River and 
railway transport are functioning again. Bridges have 
been repaired, and more than half of the 4,500 miles of 
roads under government control have been reconstructed.1@ 


In view of Burmese lack of experience in organizing 
trade and industry, the Government adopted the expedient 
of Government sponsored projects; e.g., for the marketing 
of rice and timber and the import of civilian supplies. 


In all this work of reconstruction the Burmese Executive 
Council has been assisted by financial contributions from 
Great Britain totalling nearly sixty million dollars, to make 
up the deficit in the Burmese budget. In addition the Brit- 
ish Government voted in 1945 an interest-free loan, with 
no fixed date of repayment, totalling $320 million.17 


** Statement in House of Commons. The (London) Times, May 3, 
1947. 


* Financial agreement with Burma, communicated to the British 
Parliament on May 22, 1947. 
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II 


Civil government was restored late in 1945. Continuity 
had been broken and there was no Burmese Government 
or Parliament in existence to take over. The Governor 
was carrying on the administration under the Emergency 
Section 139 of the Burma Act. The British Government’s 
policy as stated in May, 1945, was to assist Burma’s politi- 
cal development “till she can sustain the responsibilities 
of complete self-government within the British Common- 
wealth and consequently attain a status equal to that of 
the Dominions and of this country.” 18 


The initial steps as foreseen in this statement were: 
(1) a provisional government under the Governor, assisted 
by a Burmese Executive Council, to get the country again 
into working order; (2) preparations for electing a Par- 
liament in which Burmese elected representatives would 
draw up the national constitution of a free Burma within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


The statement did not foresee several factors: the wave 
of political nationalism that was to mark the end of the 
War; the preoccupation of the people with politics rather 
than economic reconstruction; and the rapid emergence 
of strong political parties under young and capable leaders 
drawn from the resistance movement. These developments 
were to speed up the whole tempo of political advance. 

This did not mean that the Burmese people were hostile 
to Britain. The legend of Burmese hostility to the British 
during the War was ill founded; the fifth column in Burma 
was insignificant. ‘The number of Burmese actively co- 
operating with the enemy at the height of the Burma cam- 
paign in 1942 was about 4,000 out of a total population 
of 17 millions.” 1® In a country notorious for its murders 
and robberies by dacoits, the British (armed forces and 
unarmed civilians) straggled back without molestation all 
through the disorganized retreat of 1942. The great mass 
of the population was not hostile to the Allied cause and 
helped where it could, especially the hill peoples in the 
West with whom contact was not broken. 

But the temporary defeats inflicted by Japan, an Asiatic 


8 Cmd. 6635, May, 1945. 
*” Cmd. 6635. 
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country, had meant a serious loss of prestige for Britain 
and America. Japan had actually given independence in 
1943. It is true that it proved to be the merest camouflage. 
The view of the Burmese leaders, shared also in London, 
was that the British were moving forward fast in India 
and could not retreat in Burma. The interim Advisory 
Council was less than Burma had before the War. 

The main political parties that rode to power on the 
wave of Burmese nationalism were, first and foremost, 
the powerful Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League, based 
on the resistance movement, and ably led by Aung San. 
Made commander of the Burma National Army created 
by the Japanese, Aung San had organized the resistance 
movement and gone over to the British in March, 1945. 
Other parties were the Myochit (or Nationalist) Party 
led by U Saw, and the Thakin Party, led by Thakin 
Ba Sein. There were also two Communist parties. U 
Saw, who had been premier of Burma in 1940, was ar- 
rested in 1941 on the charge of negotiating with the 
Japanese, and released in February 1946. He refused to 
sign the London agreement of January, 1947, and was 
arrested with most of his lieutenants when gunmen wiped 
out Aung San and the Ministers of the A.F.P.F.L. party 
on July 18, 1947. Thakin Ba Sein was a member of the 
Japanese puppet government, but was deported by the 
Japanese in 1948. He also refused to sign the London 
agreement. 


Efforts of the Governor to induce the Anti-Fascist Peo- 
ples Freedom League to cooperate with other parties in 
a coalition Executive Council were defeated by the objec- 
tions of the Party to any limits on the powers of the Coun- 
cil and to the financial control exercised by the British 
Treasury over the $320-million interest-free loan. Finally 
in September, 1946, after political agitation culminating 
in strikes of police and public servants, the Governor suc- 
ceeded in forming a coalition in which the A.F.P.F.L. 
party obtained‘six out of eleven seats, the other seats go- 
ing to several other parties. The Governor at the same 
time announced some relaxation of Treasury control of 
the loan and the Executive Council was accorded the same 
powers and authority as the Burmese Cabinet of 1937-42. 
Aung San, moreover, was nominated to serve as the Gover- 
nor’s Counsellor of defense and foreign affairs. The Gover- 
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nor continued to be responsible for frontier areas, but 
agreed to keep the Executive Council fully informed. With 
the setting up of this government the Burmese obtained 
virtual control over the administration of the country, and 
a large say in defense and foreign affairs. 


But the pace was still not fast enough for Aung San’s 
party which in December, 1946, demanded: (1) The im- 
mediate setting up of an interim national government with 
the role of the Governor confined to that of a constitutional 
head. (2) A short cut to the calling of a Constituent As- 
sembly, by making this the purpose of the coming general 
election. (3) Burma to have complete independence by 
January, 1948. (4) The frontier areas to be brought into 
a United Burma. 


A conference between the Burmese leaders and the Brit- 
ish Government in London in January, 1947, was a marked 
success. The Burmese leaders were impressed and grati- 
fied at their reception. The agreement was signed by Mr. 
Attlee and Aung San. Almost complete agreement was 
reached on all points.2° In addition to most of the points 
mentioned above it was agreed that Burma should have a 
High Commissioner in London. The British Government 
would request the governments of countries with which 
Burma wished to have an exchange of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to agree to such a step. Britain would support 
Burma’s application for membership in the United Nations. 
When Burma was ready for such a step, Burma would 
control Burmese forces; but not the few British troops in 
Burma. As regards Frontier Areas, which are referred 
to below, it was agreed that the people of these areas 
should be consulted. It was agreed Burma should have 
financial autonomy. In addition to interest-free loans of 
8 millions and £714 millions to balance the budget, it was 
agreed that British should make a further contribution to- 
wards the current deficit. The possibility of making the 
interest-free loans a gift was held out. Advances would 
be made also for “special projects.” 7 


2° The text of the agreement is in Cmd. 7029, January, 1947. 

2 These further contributions were announced to Parliament in 
May and consisted of raising the contribution for the budgetary 
deficit to a ceiling of £12 millions, and giving “special project” ad- 
vances up to a ceiling of £18,375,000. 
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The results of the consultation with the peoples of the 
Frontier Areas were given in the Report of the Frontier 
Areas Committee of Enquiry, published in April? This 
was a joint Committee consisting of an equal number of 
persons from Burma itself (nominated by the Burmese 
Executive Council) and of persons from the Frontier Areas 
nominated by the Governor after consultation with the 
leaders of both areas, with a neutral chairman from out- 
side Burma selected by agreement. The general objective 
in accordance with the London conference agreement was 
“to achieve early unification of the Frontier Areas and 
ministerial Burma with the free consent of the inhabitants 
of those areas.” The White Paper noted that the Frontier 
Peoples, who were linked with the people of Burma in race 
and language, had become accustomed before the War to 
many amenities which they could not afford to maintain 
out of their own resources. Moreover, the frontier peoples 
shared to some extent the spirit of nationalism which had 
become evident in Burma and desired to maintain a large 
measure of autonomy. It found that: “The historical fact 
that the frontier people had never been interfered with in 
their internal affairs was not forgotten, and the desire for 
a large measure of autonomy was almost universal.” ‘Full 
autonomy in the internal sphere” and some assistance from 
the Burma budget were provided for in what was known 
as the Panglong Agreement (made in February between 
the Frontier Area representatives and Members of the 
Burma Executive Council), the text of which is given in 
the report. 

The Committee of Enquiry recommended that the Fron- 
tier Areas should be given 45 seats (as against 210 for 
Burma) in the Constituent Assembly. Without attempting 
to prejudice the decisions of the Constituent Assembly re- 
garding the future constitution of Burma, the Committee 
thought that the idea of a federal Burma was the only 
meaning that could be read into the mass of evidence put 
before it. But it raised a warning hand against the wide- 
spread idea that the peoples in the federation should have 
the right to secede. 


= Burma Frontier Areas Committee of Inquiry, 1947. Report 
Submitted to His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and 
to the Government of Burma. Cmd. 7138. 
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The Constituent Assembly, elected on April 9th, held 
its inaugural meeting on June 10th. The elections re- 
sulted in a sweeping victory for the party of Aung San 
(A.F.P.F.L.) which won 172 seats against 7 by the Com- 
munists, 3 by Independents, 4 by the Anglo-Burman party, 
and 24 by the Karens (the latter partly supported by the 
A.F.P.F.L.). There were also the 45 members from the 
Frontier Areas. The Assembly on June 17th adopted a 
resolution that the new constitution “shall be that of an 
Independent Sovereign Republic, to be known as the Union 
of Burma,” comprising such units as the constitution speci- 
fied, which should exercise such autonomy as the constitu- 
tion provided. 

A good-will mission, sent by the Constituent Assembly 
and led by its President, reached quickly in London an 
agreement as to the method of settling the many detailed 
questions relating to the transfer of power to Burma and 
the future relations of the country to Britain. It was agreed 
that missions should be exchanged immediately between 
Burma and Britain to work out details. ‘Should the final 
decision of the Constituent Assembly”’,.the Agreement ran, 
“be that Burma is to become an independent state outside 
the British Commonwealth, the object of both countries 
will be to maintain the most cordial relations.” The Agree- 
ment was accepted by Aung San’s Executive Council on 
July 18, 1947, in the Council Chamber at Rangoon, just 
before Aung San and six of his leading ministers, all 
members of his party, were assassinated by gunmen who 
' stormed the Chamber. The massacre was followed im- 
mediately by the arrest of U Saw with nineteen members 
of his party. A new Ministry, composed entirely of mem- 
bers of the A.F.P.F.L. was sworn in. A sequel was the 
passage in November by the British Parliament of the 
Burma Independence Act under which an independent Re- 
public will come into existence on Jan. 4, 1948, to face a 
condition of internal political instability. 


MALAYA 28 


There is space only for a word or two on Malaya and 
no space at all for developments in Sarawak and North 


The principal steps in the constitutional developments in Malaya 
are marked by the following official papers: House of Commons De- 
bates, March 18, 1946, to October 10, 1946. Statement of Policy on 
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Borneo where Crown Colony Government has been adopted 
in place of Rajah Brooks’s administration and that of the 
chartered company. 

Before the War, Malaya was a prosperous and contented 
country. Its import and export trade amounted in 1939 
to £160 million. In 1941, the last year on which complete 
figures are available before the Japanese invasion, the 
figures increased to £230 million. Of these figures, over 
one-half represented the export trade, based largely on 
rubber and tin. These industries were largely built up 
with foreign capital, but both rubber plantations and tin 
mines were in some cases owned or operated by Chinese 
or Malays. 

In social services and in education, Malaya, thanks to 
the prosperity these industries afforded, compared favor- 
ably with most territories, independent or dependent, in 
South East Asia. 

When the War came Malayan rubber and tin production 
was of vital help to the Allies and its loss was badly felt 
after the Japanese invasion. In addition, Malayan rulers 
and governments contributed over £15 million to His 
Majesty’s Government in monetary gifts. Malaya also 
raised forces which played a gallant part in the Malayan 
campaign. 

In spite of this pre-war economic prosperity, Malaya was 
politically less developed than many other countries of the 


Malayan Union; ibid. Debate on Second Reading of Straits Settle- 
ments (Repeal) Bill; Malayan Union and Singapore. Statement of 
Policy on Future Constitution, H.M.S.O. London, Cmd. 6724 (January, 
1946); Malayan Union and Singapore. Summary of Proposed Con- 
stitutional Arrangements, H.M.S.O. London, Cmd. 6749 (March, 
1946); Report on a Mission to Malaya by Sir Harold Macmichael. 
October, 1945 - January, 1946. Col. No. 194; Straits Settlements Re- 
peal Order-in-Council. H.M.S.O., London (March 27, 1946); Malayan 
Union Order-in-Council (March 27, 1946); Singapore Colony Order- 
im-Council (March 27, 1946); Constitutional Proposals for Malaya. 
Report of Working Committee appointed by a Conference of His 
Excellency the Governor of the Malayan Union, Their Highnesses the 
Rulers of the Malay States and Representatives of the United Malays 
National Organization (Revised up to December 19, 1946. Kuala 
Lumpur. Malayan Union Govt. Press, 1946); Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee on Constitutional Proposals for Malaya (Kuala 
Lumpur. Malayan Union Govt. Press, March, 1947); Federation of 
Malaya. Summary of Revised Constitutional Proposals, Cmd. 7171 
(July, 1947). 
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region. The reasons for this were: (1) Lack of integral 
cohesion in the political organization which had grown up 
during the century and one-half of British rule. Malaya 
was politically not a unity, but consisted of Straits Set- 
tlements on the one hand, and on the other, nine separate 
Malay states, some of them federated and some not, bound 
by nine separate treaties to the British Crown. (2) The 
fact that in Malaya, as in so many other colonial territories, 
there was a very large immigrant population, which had 
not been absorbed by the indigeneous inhabitants. The 
population of Malaya before the War consisted of some 
40% Malays, 40% Chinese, 15% Indian and 5% of other 
elements, including Europeans. 

The lack of political cohesion and the racial divisions of 
the population undoubtedly made the administration of the 
country under war-time conditions more difficult. It must 
be emphasized, however, that the reasons for the quick 
overrunning of Malaya were entirely military. In that 
country, the size of England, there were less than three 
divisions. It had been hoped to hold Malaya largely through 
air strength. But at the end of 1941 there were far too 
few planes for all the fronts. The few there were in 
Malaya when the Japanese struck were poor in quality. At 
the time there were plenty of stories of a vast Fifth Col- 
umn; these stories have mostly turned out to be totally 
untrue. 

The effect of the Japanese invasion was to disrupt Ma- 
layan economy and, to some extent, to embitter Sino- 
Malayan relations. It was therefore no easy task that lay 
before the British military administration when it took 
over in 1945, or the civil Government which succeeded it. 


The main efforts of this Government have been: (1) To 
restore the properity of the country. There is still much 
to be done. The rice ration only admits of a daily con- 
sumption of some four ounces, as opposed to the usual 
* consumption of about twelve before the War. It is proving 
very difficult to increase this ration in the present world 
shortage. The rubber producers are hoping to recover 
their markets, but the price is still low and there is the 
competition of synthetics to contend against. The tin 
market is recovering, but this is proving a slow process. 
(2) Along with these efforts in the economic field, attempts 
are being made to promote self-government and cohesion. 
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It has been decided for the moment to divide the predomi- 
nantly Chinese city of Singapore from the mainland, and 
mainly Malayan territories, without, of course, ruling out 
any later scheme by which the two could come together. 
On the Malayan mainland itself, the aim has been to estab- 
lish a strong central Government and to introduce a form 
of common citizenship affording political rights to all 
people who regard Malaya as their real home and the object 
of their loyalty. 

The original proposals for a Malayan Union to achieve 
these aims aroused Malayan opposition and over the past 
18 months strenuous efforts have been made through the 
fullest consultation of local authorities to provide a more 
acceptable framework. The constitution which it is now 
proposed to bring into operation is set out in a paper 
(Command 7171), which was presented by the Secretary 
of State to Parliament last July. It provides for a feder- 
ation of Malaya instead of a Union. The central govern- 
ment of the federation would consist of a High Commis- 
sioner, a Federal Executive Council to aid and advise him, 
and a Federal Legislative Council with a large unofficial 
majority. The Federation Agreement will record that it is 
the desire of His Majesty and the Malayan rulers that 
progress should be made towards eventual self-government. 
Progress towards that end has also been made in the new 
constitution for Singapore, which again provides for a non- 
official majority in the legislature. When, in the course 
of the next few months, these constitutions come into 
operation, as it is hoped they will, then a considerable step 
forward toward the eventual self-government of Malaya 
will have been made. 


POST-WAR GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


HAROLD M. VINACKE 
University of Cincinnati 


The Philippines passed from the Commonwealth stage 
to that of independence on July 4, 1946. The government 
of the new member of the international community was 
based on the same instrument as that of the Commonwealth, 
the Constitution of 1935, as amended in 1940. As put by 
the late Dr. J. R. Hayden:1 


Viewed as a whole, the Constitution of the Philippines reflects the 
Filipino, Spanish, and American antecedents which have made the 
Filipino people what they are. The instrument is colored by the 
ideas which have become current in the United States since 1933 as 
well as by our traditional political philosophy. It bears the imprint 
of the revolutionary changes which have swept over many parts of 
Europe and reversed the political trend in Japan during the past 
twenty years. In form and substance it reveals the possession of a 
high degree of political capacity by those who drafted it. Although a 
product of the past, it is conspicuously an instrument of government 
for the troublous present and the uncertain future. Above all, itis a 
Filipino and not a foreign instrument and provides the constitutional 
foundation for a genuinely Filipino government. 


The late President Quezon characterized its underlying 
philosophy as follows :? 


But although ours is a republican government, I dare say that the 
political philosophy underlying the Constitution of the United States 
is quite different from the basic political philosophy of the Philippine 
Constitution. . . . The former philosophy places the individual above 
every other consideration. His inalienable right to life, property and 
the pursuit of happiness is the main objective of government as in- 
terpreted by the framers of the American Constitution. 

The Constitution of the Philippines entirely reverses this political 
philosophy. Under our Constitution what is paramount is “not in- 
dividuals”; it is the good of the State, not the good of the individual 
which must prevail. 


1The Philippines, A Study in National Development (New York, 
1942), p. 59. 

2“Sneech of the President of the Philippines on the Philippine 
Constitution and Policies of the Commonwealth Government,” Foreign 
Policy Association luncheon, New York, April 3, 1947, and “Speech of 
the President on Changes in Government and Political Philosophy” 
at Teachers’ Camp, Baguio, May 22, 1936 (included in “Messages of 
the President”), quoted from ibid., p. 49. 


tall 
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This difference in political philosophy does not reveal 
itself as clearly in constitutional terms as it does in the use 
of constitutional powers. It nevertheless has helped to 
determine the direction of Philippine political and economic 
development in an organizational framework within which 
the American would feel at home. 


The government is of the presidential type. The Presi- 
dent is directly elected, as is the Vice-President, for a four- 
year term. He may be re-elected but “no person shall serve 
as President for more than eight consecutive years.” ° 


The President exercises the executive power, by broad 
general grant. He has “control of all executive depart- 
ments, bureaus, or offices,” exercises “general supervision 
over all local governments as may be provided by law,” 
and takes “care that the laws be faithfully executed.” ¢ 
He has the power of appointment to the higher civil and 
military offices, subject to confirmation by a Commission 
on Appointments and to the limitations imposed by a con- 
stitutionally established civil service system. He has the 
same relationship to the legislative process as does the 
American President, but has in addition, the item veto 
and a larger measure of control of the budget, since the 
legislature is denied the right, on its own motion, to “‘in- 
crease the appropriations recommended by the President 

. except the appropriations for the Congress and the 
Judicial Department.” ® The President’s power to make 
treaties is limited, as is that of the American President, 
through the requirement of consent to ratification by a 
two-thirds majority of the Senate, but it must be a con- 
currence of two-thirds of all members. On the other hand, 
his appointment of “ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls” needs only the approval of the Commission 
on Appointments. 


This Commission on Appointments represents an im- 
portant part of the political mechanism. It is composed 
of twelve members elected from the House of Representa- 


* The wording of the 1940 constitutional amendment, which changed 
the term from six years, without re-eligibility. The change was made, 
and phrased, so as to enable President Quezon to serve beyond 1941 
and to resume office at the outset of the period of independence. 

4 Art. VIII, Sec. 11. 


"Art Vil, wee. LO: 
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tives and twelve from the Senate “on the basis of propor- 
tional representation of the political parties therein.” ® 
The President of the Senate serves, ex-officio, as Chairman, 
with a vote only in case of a tie. 

Another interesting modification of the American Sys- 
tem is the constitutional provision? which gives to heads 
of departments the right to “appear before and be heard 
by each House on any matter pertaining to their depart- 
ments.” This right may be exercised on their own initiative 
or upon the request of either House. It is limited, how- 
ever, by the right of the President to stipulate, in writing, 
that such appearance is not in the public interest. Given 
the relationship of the legislature, through the Commis- 
sion on Appointments, to the selection of department heads, 
this provision might readily have the effect of weakening 
the President’s power of administrative direction. This 
possibility would be greater with a President who was not 
the accepted leader of the majority party in the country: 
and in the legislature. 

The legislature, as originally provided, was unicameral. 
By the amendments of 1940, strongly supported by Presi- 
dent Quezon, it assumed the conventional American bi- 
cameral form of Senate and House of Representatives. The 
twenty-four Senators are elected at large for six year terms, 
one-third to be elected every two years. The membership 
of the House is fixed at™“‘not more than 120 members,” 
apportioned according to population among the provinces. 
‘ Except as limited in the Constitution, the Congress of the 
Philippines exercises the legislative powers of the state. 
The limitations suggested by the President’s participation 
in the legislative process have already been noted. There 
are additional limitations on the enactment of financial 
legislation included in the provisions for uniformity in 
taxes; exemption from taxation of properties used for 
educational, religious, and charitable purposes; and the 
denial of the right to appropriate public funds for the 
support of religious bodies. 

The constitutional provisions for the judiciary are ob- 
viously drawn from the American system. There is, for 
example, explicit provision for the exercise of the power 


® Constitution, as amended, Art. VI, Sec. 12. 
7 Art. VI, Sec. 24. : 
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of judicial review in the provision that “all cases involving 
the constitutionality of a treaty or law shall be heard and 
decided by the Supreme Court in banc....”*® But one 
objection sometimes made to the American system is met 
by the proviso that no treaty or law shall be invalidated 
except by concurrence of two-thirds of the full Court. 
Furthermore, judicial procedure is brought under the con- 
trol of the Supreme Court by the provisions of Art. VIII, 
Sec. 18. And there is more constitutional specification 
designed to safeguard the jurisdiction of the courts than 
is to be found in the Constitution of the United States. 
Other important deviations from the American system, 
as constitutionally established, are to be found: 1) in the 
provisions of Article X for a general auditing office; 2) in 
the provisions of Article XI for the merit system of estab- 
lishment and operation of the civil service below the policy- 
determining level; and 3) in the provisions of Article XII 
for conservation and the utilization of natural resources. 
Article XII applies the principle that natural resources, 
sub-soil and surface, belong to the state and should be ex- 
ploited, under conditions defined in law, only by citizens 
or by corporations or associations “at least sixty per centum 
of the capital of which is owned by citizens.” The develop- 
ment of a satisfactory merit system for the civil service 
had been one of the important achievements of the Ameri- 
can administrations. The constitutional provisions of 
Articles XI were designed to safeguard, against the oper- 
ation of internal political forces in an independent state, 
the advanced position in civil service matters (in advance 
of that achieved for themselves by the Americans at home) 
which external supervision had made it possible to achieve. 


Another interesting innovation was made by amendment 
in 1940, with the constitutional provision for an independent 
Commission on Elections, composed of a Chairman and two 
other members. The three members of the Commission, 
while appointive by the President and the Commission on 
Appointments, have a nine year term of office and can be 
removed only by the impeachment process. Subject to 
review of their decisions by the Supreme Court, this Elec- 
tions’ Commission is given supervisory and directive con- 
trol over the machinery of elections. This represents an 


* Art. VIII, Sec. 10. 
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experimental approach to the problem of manipulation of 
the machinery of elections to perpetuate the power of an 
existing majority. 

A system of government may be carefully planned as 
one of laws rather than men, but the form it takes in oper- 
ation is given it by the men who make it and those who 
successfully operate it. At the time of the outbreak of the 
War, political forces in the Philippines were organized 
essentially within one party, the Nacionalista Party. Op- 
position groups existed but they were fragmented and had 
no positive program upon which they could combine to 
make an effective appeal to the people. They were conse- 
quently unable to coalesce into an effective opposition which 
could secure representation and offer an alternative to 
Nacionalista control. They were also handicapped by rea- 
son of their inability to secure funds since the landed and 
commercial gentry satisfactorily maintained their interests 
through the dominant party, to which, accordingly, they 
gave their sole financial support. As long as the National- 
ista party leadership held together at the top, there was 
one-party rule throughout the various organs of govern- 
ment, since the internal organization of the party was es- 
sentially hierarchical and personal. The maintenance or 
disturbance of this unity within the party rested then, 
primarily, on the relations of Manuel Quezon and Sergio 
Osmena, under whom the other leaders tended to group 
themselves. Manuel Roxas played an opportunistic, bal- 
ancing role in the balance of power system within the party 
leadership. During the Commonwealth period to the out- 
break of War, the governmental positions of the first named 
two men as President and Vice-President indicates fairly 
accurately the factional power relationship within the party 
which had been established. 


THE CONDITIONS OF INDEPENDENCE 


The constitutional system described above in a very sum- 
mary fashion had been planned, in agreement with the 
United States, for the independent Philippines as well as 
for the Commonwealth period. But acceptance of an in- 
strument of government was not all that was involved in 
adjusting the former colonial status to that of independ- 
ence. From the time of enactment of the Payne-Aldrich 
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tariff law in 1909, the Philippine economy had been so 
geared on a free trade basis into that of the United States 
that, by 1934, the Philippines had become economically 
dependent on this country. It would have been inconsistent 
with independence, as well as with one of the major Ameri- 
can reasons for granting it, for the Philippines to retain the 
same position in the American tariff system after inde- 
pendence that it possessed previously. On the other hand, 
the degree of dependence on the United States was such 
that great economic hardship would have resulted from 
an immediate and abrupt termination of the free trade 
relationship. Consequently “The Philippine Commonwealth 
and Independence Law” (Tydings-McDuffie Act) of 1934 
provided for measures of gradual readjustment toward 
economic independence during the Commonwealth period. 

Midway in the Commonwealth period the Japanese at- 
tacked the Philippines, driving out the American forces, 
occupying the country, and thereafter declaring it inde- 
pendent. These developments had the immediate result 
of severing completely economic relations between the 
Philippines and the United States, thus presenting to the 
United States a new point of departure for the definition 
of the conditions of independence after the liberation of 
the country. The promise of independence had been reiter- 
ated during the War and this country had further promised 
that it would make good the damage resulting from the 
War and assist in economic rehabilitation. The moral 
obligation to assure that an independent Philippines should 
be able to develop the stability which rests on an economic 
foundation was held to exist because the Philippines had 
been drawn into the War as a part of the United States 
and not because of the exercise of any separate initiative 
as an independent state. The people had shown their 
loyalty to the United States by their resistance to the 
Japanese at the time of the invasion. Guerrilla resistance 
had been maintained during the occupation and General 
MacArthur’s return was facilitated by Filipino support 
of the American forces. 

Thus the record in the Philippines was quite different 
from that in other colonial countries. It was held to be 
a record of loyalty to the United States even more than 
to the Philippine Commonwealth. Because of this loyalty 
and the resulting actions, the Philippines came out of the 
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War a badly devastated country, with the capital city, 
Manila, virtually destroyed, production paralyzed, and com- 
munication facilities, except for those of the American 
Army, wiped out. It was accepted in the Philippines, and 
initially in the United States, that the major responsibility, 
under the circumstances, for the restoration of the economy 
of the Islands rested on the United States. This obligation 
went beyond that of compensating for direct war damage 
to include that of rehabilitation and reconstruction. The 
discharge of the responsibility for reconstruction also pre- 
sented a real opportunity for more imaginative planning 
of an economy suited to the needs of independence. So 
approached, the problem was not that of restoration of 
the pre-war status but was rather one of financing the 
development of economic activity which was divorced from 
dependence on the American tariff system. This required 
the encouragement of a more diversified system of agri- 
culture to replace the staple crop production of sugar, 
copra and coconut oil, tobacco, and hemp, for the American 
market. 

This type of planning and assistance in reconstruction 
and rehabilitation did not materialize. On the contrary, 
the Trade Act as finally enacted, seems to have been based 
on the idea of the restoration of the pre-war relationship 
between the Philippines and the United States and on the 
assumptions made at the time of the establishment of the 
Commonwealth Government. As it has been explained: 


The Trade Act provides that free trade will exist for a period of 
eight years, followed by a twenty-year period of a gradual imposition 
of tariffs until, by 1974, the full duty will be paid. Maximum duty- 
free quotas are provided for coconut oil, copra, sugar, hemp, and 
other products that we need. There are not reciprocal quotas for 
American exports to the Philippines. These free trade provisions, 
ostensibly intended to help rehabilitate Philippine agriculture and 
industry, chain Philippine economy to the needs of a limited group of 
American interests.° 


The currency is also pegged to that of the United States 
at a fixed two-to-one rate of exchange. 

The argument for planning on the basis of restoration 
of the status quo ante was that the greatly needed restora- 


° Bernard Seeman and Laurence Salisbury, Cross Currents in the 
Philippines (New York, 1946), p. 57. 
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tion of production could be attained most readily by re- 
vival of established methods and interests. The argument 
loses some of its force, however, when it is realized that, 
against the reiterated plea of urgency made by the High 
Commissioner and others, the hearings on the bill lasted 
for well over a year. During this protracted period the 
uncertainties involved precluded the taking of any effective 
steps toward rehabilitation. At the same time, the original 
sentiment of enthusiasm for the Filipino because of his 
assistance to the United States during the War shifted 
toward one of a “realistic” appraisal of the problem of 
relationship from the standpoint of American interests. 
This was somewhat covered under a verbiage designed to 
emphasize the benevolence and generosity involved in giv- 
ing the independent Philippines the privileged position in 
the American market which the colonial dependency had 
enjoyed. It was also covered by references to the War 

Damage Bill under which an estimated $1,000,000,000 of 
damage was to be compensated by an appropriation of 
$400,000,000, together with an additional grant of $120,- 
000,000 to be used for the restoration and improvement 
of public property and essential public services, and an 
allocation of $100,000,000 worth of surplus war materials. 
The War Damage Bill, however, was not to go into effect 
until the Philippine Government had accepted the Trade 
Act. 

There were two additional stipulations in the Trade Act 
to which reference should be made. The first of these, 
further implementing the view that the Act was based 
upon the conception of restoration of the status quo ante, 
provides that the quotas of sugar and other products for 
importation into the United States should be allocated only 
to those interests engaged in the trade in 1941. Unused 
portions of quotas could be reallocated outside these estab- 
lished groups. But the operation of the provision can only 
have the effect of reestablishing the economic power of 
those who had controlled the national economy in pre-war 
days. Another provision of the Act is designed to give 
Americans even greater rights in the independent Philip- 
pines than they enjoyed during the colonial and Common- 
wealth periods. It required amendment of Article XII of 
the Constitution, which permitted exploitation of natural 
resources only by “citizens or by corporations or associa- 
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tions at least sixty per centum of the capital of which is 
owned by citizens”, so as to give Americans complete equal- 
ity of rights with Philippine citizens and thus a preferred 
position to that of other foreigners. President Roxas had 
to campaign personally through the Islands to secure rati- 
fication of this constitutional change which had to be made 
before the benefits of either the Trade Act or the War 
Damage Act could be secured. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


Unquestionably the most important problems in the 
Philippines as the country became independent were eco- 
nomic. Their solution, as has been suggested, was imme- 
diately as well as ultimately dependent on decisions taken 
in Washington as to the conditions of participation by the 
United States in rehabilitation and reconstruction. Action 
which might have been taken in the Philippines, before 
decisions were taken in Washington, was also made difficult 
for the Commonwealth authorities because for a long time 
after civil government had been formally restored the real 
power continued to rest in the hands of the American 
military authorities. They alone had the instruments of 
effective government, which they could supply or withhold 
from the Commonwealth authorities as they saw fit. Even 
the loyalties of the people were divided since General Mac- 
Arthur was the primary symbol of the liberation, with 
President Osmefia kept in a secondary and dependent posi- 
tion. Thus the problem of local political leadership came 
to be linked with the question of relationships with the 
Americans. 

The competition for leadership which developed almost 
immediately was between the President, Sergio Osmeia, 
and Manuel Roxas. Under Quezon, they had been in a 
similar position of leadership before the War. Osmefia, 
as Vice-President, had been taken out of the Philippines 
when President Quezon and General MacArthur had been 
evacuated. Roxas had remained, or rather had been left, 
in the Islands. During the period of the Japanese occupa- 
tion he collaborated in several ways with the Japanese and 
with the Japanese-sponsored government set up in the 
Philippines. He assisted in the drafting of the constitu- 
tion and the establishment of the new government, served 
as chairman of the BIBA, the food collecting agency for the 
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Japanese, and held positions as “chairman of the Economic 
Planning Board, and Minister without Portfolio in the 
puppet cabinet.” 2° On the other hand, he held a commis- 
sion in the Philippine army and fought under MacArthur 
against the Japanese until the American forces had been 
compelled to surrender. According to his supporters, he 
assisted the guerrillas during the period of the Japanese 
occupation, using his collaborationist activities as a cover. 
Nevertheless, Roxas was not accepted by such outstanding 
guerrilla leaders as Confesor and Cabili as having been 
in their ranks. 

When the Filipino-American forces reoccupied the Is- 
lands, Roxas was apprehended in company with the out- 
standing leaders of the puppet government. They were 
arrested but he, apparently at the personal direction of 
General MacArthur, was “liberated,” and restored to his 
rank as Brigadier General in the Philippine Army. Shortly 
thereafter he resigned his commission in order to resume 
his pre-war position as a member of the Philippine Senate 
and became its President. This placed a man who was 
widely held to have been a collaborator in a position of 
political leadership, second in importance only to that of 
the President, at a time when the principal political issue 
was that of the treatment of collaborators. 

Limitations of space preclude an extensive consider- 
ation of the issue of collaborationism. Upon their return 
to the Philippines, however, President Osmefia and the 
Commonwealth authorities were under great pressure from 
Washington to bring to early trial and punishment those 
who had collaborated with the Japanese by holding posi- 
tions under them or by holding office in the puppet govern- 
ment. This group included many of the national as well 
as local leaders of the Nacionalista party. It also included 
many of the large Filipino landowners and those whose 
wealth came from commerce and industry. Thus there 
was pressure on President Osmefia to proceed against 
his former political friends and associates. 

This initial pressure from Washington was reenforced 
by the demand for action from the guerrilla forces, rep- 
resented by such leaders as Tomas Confesor, Tomas 
Cabili, and Louis Taruc. These guerrilla forces came to 


” Tbid., p. 27. 
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be divided into two categories. The one, represented by 
the Hukbalahaps, had fought against the Japanese and 
their native supporters, but they had also social objectives 
such as “establishment of a truly democratic government 
with land reform, national industrialization, wage and hour 
laws, and other guarantees of a minimum standard of 
living.” 4 This brought them into opposition to the in- 
terests of the landed gentry, both during the Japanese 
occupation and after liberation. While the Hukbalahaps 
were initially recognized during the occupation by the 
Americans, this recognition was, in effect, withdrawn after 
liberation when they were ordered to turn in their arms 
and were not incorporated into the Philippine Army. 
Their refusal to turn in their arms while their enemies 
retained theirs put them in a position of illegality with 
respect to the liberation forces. 

The other category of guerrillas was that given recog- 
nition by incorporation into the Philippine Army as units 
of USAFFE. They were made up in large part of former 
members of the Philippine Army, reenforced by non-col- 
laborationist members of the Nacionalista party. They 
represented the conservative element among the guerrillas, 
and thus those interested in a restoration of the social and 
economic as well as the political status quo ante. It was 
not long after liberation, consequently, that they found 
themselves acting against the Hukbalahaps in defense of 
pre-war vested interests, and thus actually in support of 
either former active or passive collaborators. This action 
tended to lessen the pressure on Osmefia from the guer- 
rillas to proceed vigorously against those accused of col- 
laborating. The same set of considerations ultimately 
operated also to modify American policy, as expressed in 
Washington and especially in Manila. 

The Commonwealth authorities, however, under the 
initial set of pressures, attempted to carry out what was 
understood to be American policy. This required legisla- 
tion. But the membership of the legislature had a large 
admixture of those chargeable with collaboration. The pro- 
portion was especially large in the Senate, approximating 
seventy-five per cent. His anomalous status, as an alleged 
collaborator but also as one acceptable to the American 


4 rom the Manifesto as included in ibid., p. 34. 
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military authorities, made Roxas the natural leader of all 
of the elements liable to the charge of collaboration. These 
included many of the upper class Filipinos. Roxas conse- 
quently became at once the outstanding symbol of collabora- 
tionism and the protector of collaborators and the leader 
of the faction opposed to President Osmefia. His position 
in the Congress enabled him to tone down the proposed 
anti-collaborationist legislation establishing the jurisdic- 
tion of the People’s Courts, which were finally set up, so 
as virtually to restrict action to those being held for trial 
by the American military authorities. Thus the responsi- 
bility was transferred to the American Army authorities 
to determine who should be held for trial and who should 
be given clearance as non-collaborators without trial in 
the domestic forum. One result was to lower the political 
prestige of President Osmefia by indicating that he lacked 
the power to take and carry out decisions. 

Osmefia’s political power was further weakened by the 
use Roxas made of his position as chairman of the Congres- 
sional Commission on Appointments. From this position 
as leader of the majority in both Houses, he was able to 
block unacceptable appointments to high positions in the 
government, even forcing the transfer from the Cabinet 
to relatively innocuous Washington positions of such dis- 
tinguished leaders as Confesor and Cabili. Government 
could not function without compromise with him. Essen- 
tially conciliatory by nature, Osmefia was always believed 
to give more than he got in the essential compromises. 
These compromises could also be explained in part by 
American pressure on him to make the necessary adjust- 
ments for the sake of unity and action. 

Osmenia’s political leadership in the Philippines was also 
weakened by the dilatoriness of the American Congress in 
enacting the legislation necessary to enable economic re- 
construction to get under way. Each time he returned 
from Washington he claimed credit for promises of Ameri- 
can assistance. The subsequent failure to fulfil these prom- 
ises made his own words and statements more open to 
question. His long enforced absence from the Islands dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation had made his ability to secure 
American support one of his chief sources of strength in 
domestic politics. As his influence in Washington became 
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more and more suspect, the value of this connection was 
constantly lessened. 


_Evidence of a realization of his growing weakness was 
given by the President in reported attempts on his part 
in late 1945 and early 1946 to form a combined ticket with 
Senator Roxas for the scheduled spring elections in 1946. 
This would have enabled the Nacionalista Party to present 
its pre-war united front in the campaign. With all of his 
conciliatoriness, however, Osmefia was unwilling to ac- 
cept a basis of cooperation which would have clearly sub- 
ordinated his leadership to that of Roxas. The Roxas 
reading of existing political trends made him unwilling 
to accept less. Consequently, too late and too reluctantly, 
Osmefia was compelled to accept the proffered support of 
the Hukbalahaps and other groups associated with them 
in the Democratic Alliance and the United Front. This 
backing along with his following in the Nacionalista Party 
proved insufficient to enable him to secure reelection 
against the candidacy of Roxas, who became the first 
President of the independent Philippines. 


A fair summary view of the forces back of Roxas in the 
election has been presented as follows: 


The Philippine Army, the government machinery, and the press 
were almost entirely in the hands of the Roxas group; the powerful 
landowning, business, and financial groups backed Manuel Roxas; 
the Philippine Army, the Civilian Guards, and USAFFE guerrilla 
bands undertook a campaign of legal and extra-legal terrorism in 
order to prevent the anti-Roxas areas from freely casting their bal- 
lots; High Commissioner McNutt, General MacArthur, and other 
American officials and businessmen, while ostensibly keeping “hands 
off,” actually gave Mr. Roxas substantial support by ignoring the 
collaboration issue; Manuel Roxas capitalized on this support to 
promise the destitute Filipino(s) that the United States would give 
him the rehabilitation aid that President Osmefia had been unable to 
obtain; by remaining in the Philippines during the occupation, Mr. 
Roxas was able to take control of a very substantial portion of the 
political machinery of the Nacionalista Party. 

Finally, the nature of the Philippine elections must be taken into 
account. Out of an estimated 18,000,000 population, there were some 
3,000,000 qualified, registered voters. Of these, only about 2,500,000 
voted in the April election. And, in large Philippine areas, peasants 
still voted as directed by their cacique, landlord, or plantation fore- 
man.” 


% Tbid., p. 50. 
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Thus the election confirmed in their position the pre- 
war dominant interests, both political and economic. It 
put at the head of the new state a strong man, whose policies 
have been directed toward the repression of dissident 
groups in the interest of stability. 

The oldest rallying cry in Philippine politics was that 
of independence. With the approach and attainment of 
independence, this issue disappeared in its political aspects. 
It may be revived as an economic issue, because of the 
conditions of grant of independence. It has been imme- 
diately replaced, however, by the slogan of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. But since reconstruction is apparently 
to be undertaken without any substantial and long over- 
due economic reforms, the perennial struggle between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots” may well provide the issue 
in Philippine politics in the future. If this issue does come 
to the fore, the struggle may again be complicated by the 
bitterness of feeling engendered earlier over the collabora- 
tion question. Those who struggled and got little from 
the struggle beyond relief from Japanese oppression may 
continue to remember that the opponents of reform were 
the ones who both benefited from collaboration with the 
Japanese and from the restoration of the pre-war status 
through liberation, reconstruction, and rehabilitation. 


POST-WAR GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


CHARLES A. MICAUD 
University of Virginia 


The relationship between the Japanese and the French 
from 1940 to 1945 may well be described as a marriage de 
raison. It ended abruptly on March 9, 1945, when a Jap- 
anese ultimatum for joint defense of the peninsula was 
ignored by. Admiral Decoux. The next day the French 
leaders were interned and the Japanese, declaring that 
the colonial status of Indo-China had ended, established 
Bao Dai as emperor of “free”? Annam. On March 13 the 
kingdom of Cambodia announced its “independence” and on 
April 8 Laos followed suit. The Viet Minh, or League for 
the Independence of Viet Nam, that had been formed in 
1942 by the union of various Annamite nationalist groups 
refused to accept the imperial dictum and continued sabo- 
tage and guerrilla activities. On August 22 the Viet Minh 
overthrew Bao Dai and set up a provisional government 
of Viet Nam at Hanoi. The new state of Viet Nam was 
to compromise the three Annamite regions of Annam, 
Tongking and Cochin-China where three-quarters of the 
population of Indo-China—the most active and culturally 
advanced elements—live crowded along the deltas and 
coastal plains. Viet Nam would thus have an overwhelm- 
ing superiority over the landlocked states of Laos and 
Cambodia with their more primitive populations and lesser 
resources, a prospect France viewed with alarm.? 

The Potsdam Conference decided that French Indo-China 
was to be occupied by British and Chinese troops with 
the 16th parallel as the line of demarcation. It soon be- 
came a line of political demarcation as well for the British 
and Chinese interpreted their orders “to disarm the Jap- 
anese and restore law and order” in sharply contrasting 
manner. When General Gracey arrived in Saigon on 


1For the French record in Indo-China see Joseph Handler, “Indo- 
China: Eighty Years of French Rule,” The Annals, Vol. 226, pp. 129- 
136 (March, 1943); Charles Robequain, The Economic Development 
of French Indo-China (New York, 1944) ; Andrew Roth, Japan Strikes 
South (New York, 1941); Virginia Thompson, French Indo-China 
(New York, 1937). 
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September 13, 1945, he found the administration entirely 
in the hands of the Viet Nam leaders but he refused to 
negotiate with them. He released and rearmed the French 
and helped them to seize power in Saigon; with French 
reinforcements pouring in the occupying forces gained 
control of the cities although the greater part of the country- 
side remained in the hands of Viet Nam guerrillas. Early 
in 1946 British troops were withdrawn and the French re- 
sumed complete military and administrative responsibility 
with Admiral d’Argenlieu as High Commissioner and Gen- 
eral Leclerc in charge of military operations. 

In the sector north of the 16th parallel the Chinese, while 
proclaiming a policy of non-interference in internal affairs, 
had left the Vietnamese in control of the administration. 
Annamites were allowed to carry arms while Frenchmen 
were disarmed. French troops were refused permission 
to enter the zone and repeated French assurances that 
they were ready to take over were ignored. It was not 
until February 28, 1946, that an agreement was reached 
between France and China concerning Indo-China. In re- 
turn for concessions on the Yunnan-Indo-China Railway 
and for recognition of the special status of their nationals 
in Indo-China, the Chinese consented to withdraw their 
troops from Tongking and Laos. The Vietnamese having 
agreed to the landing of French troops in Haiphong, France 
found herself again the sole foreign power in Indo-China; 
but now Tongking and Annam were controlled by a na- 
tionalist government apparently enjoying wide popular 
support. Cambodia and Laos had anti-French govern- 
ments and in Cochin-China the underground Vietnamese 
movement was continuing political activity and guerrilla 
warfare. 

French control was easily re-established in Cambodia 
and Laos. On January 7, 1946, an agreement was reached 
with the King of Cambodia, followed by a similar agree- 
ment with the King of Laos on August 27. Their govern- 
ments were granted a degree of autonomy, but always 
subject to the control of a French governor who was to 
have the dual role of “‘advisor” to the king and representa- 
tive of the French Union and the Indo-Chinese Federation.? 


* See Notes Documentaires et Etudes, No. 554, issued by the French 
Ministry of Education. For the agreements with Viet Nam see ibid., 
No. 548; for the Treaty with China, ibid., No. 555. See also Roger 
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Negotiations with Viet Nam led to the Signing of an 
accord on March 6, 1946, that declared an end to hostilities 
and allowed French troops to occupy Tongking. By this 
agreement the French Government recognized the “Re- 
public of Viet Nam as a free state having its own govern- 
ment, parliament, army and finances, forming part of the 
Indo-Chinese Federation and the French Union,” and ac- 
cepted a referendum as the means of deciding the vital 
question of whether Cochin-China should join the Viet- 
namese state. The agreement also stated that negotiations 
concerning the diplomatic relations of Viet Nam, the fu- 
ture status of Indo-China and French cultural and eco- 
nomic interests in Viet Nam would soon be undertaken. 

For that purpose a conference was held at Dalat, Cochin- 
China, in April. The essential points of difference between 
France and her former colony at once became evident. 
What was meant by the “free state” of Viet Nam? There 
was an apparent contradiction between the agreement just 
signed and the declaration of the Brazzaville Conference 
in 1944 that: “Les fins de l’oceuvre de civilization accomplie 
par la France dans les colonies exclue |’évolution hors du 
bloc France del’Empire;la constitution éventuelle méme loin- 
taine de self-governments dans les colonies est 4 écarter.” 

On June 1 Admiral d’Argenlieu, the French High Com- 
missioner for Indo-China, announced that in response to 
popular pressure for autonomy a provisional government 
had been set up in Cochin-China. This action, while pre- 
sented as a provisional measure by the French, was con- 
sidered by the Vietnamese as a violation of the March 6 
agreement. It created a most unfavorable atmosphere for 
the negotiations between Viet Nam and France that were 
undertaken at Fontainebleau in July. Another move by 
Admiral d’Argenlieu almost wrecked the conference: while 
discussions were in progress at Fontainebleau, he called 
a second Dalat Conference with representatives from Laos, 
Cambodia, Cochin-China and South Annam, but none from 
Viet Nam. The Vietnamese delegates walked out of the 
Fontainebleau Conference in protest and nothing was ac- 
complished beyond the signing, on September 14, of a 
modus vivendi which provided for the cessation of hostili- 
ties and settled certain cultural and economic questions. 


Pinto, Aspects de l’évolution gouvernementale de VIndo-Chine fran- 
caise (Saigon, 1946). 
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The uneasy quiet that followed the September 14 agree- 
ment was broken by a series of clashes, which soon led to 
open warfare. On December 19 the Vietnamese made a 
surprise attack on the French garrisons in Tongking and 
Annam. The “formidable preparations which must have 
been started weeks ahead” were described by M. Moutet, 
Minister of France Overseas, in a broadcast from Saigon 
on January 7. “I was sent here to deliver a message of 
peace but arrived to find a full-fledged war in progress. 
Now military operations must be allowed to proceed so 
that vital communications can be re-established.” * The 
situation was so serious that French reinforcements had 
to be rushed to Indo-China. In spite of vigorous efforts— 
115,000 of France’s best troops are fighting the Vietnamese 
—a stalemate has been reached. French troops occupy 
the cities and have maintained some lines of communi- 
cation but most of the hinterland belongs to the nationalists. 
The destruction brought about by the Annamese scorched- 
earth policy and the French bombings of villages has dis- 
located the economic life of the country and greatly in- 
creased the risk of famine. The war has also made a solu- 
tion based on concessions by each side more problematical 
than ever. 

Although Admiral d’Argenlieu, whose name had become 
synonomous with reactionary colonialism, was replaced as 
High Commissioner in March, 1947, by Emile Bollaert, a 
Socialist, France’s basic position on the status of Indo- 
China as a part of the French Union has remained un- 
changed. It is questionable whether serious efforts have 
been made on either side in recent months to end the pres- 
ent impasse. The desire of Viet Nam for independence 
will be difficult to reconcile with France’s interest in main- 
taining close ties with her overseas territories. 


ANNAMITE NATIONALISM 


Japan’s victory of 1905 gave birth to Annamite national- 
ism and Japan’s defeat of 1945 provided it with the op- 


*See News from France, French Press and Information Service, 
Bulletin No. 1, January 9, 1947. 

*For the background of the fighting in Indo-China see L. K. Ro- 
singer, “France and the Future of Indo-China,” Foreign Policy Re- 


port, Vol. 21, pp. 54 ff. (May 15, 1945) and World Today, Vol. 3, pp. 
268 ff. (June, 1947). 
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portunity to fulfill its aspirations. In the interval lies a 
long period of disconnected and fruitless efforts. Minor 
revolts were easily put down by the French and after the 
ruthless suppression of the Yen Bay affair in 1930 calm 
prevailed until the War. The nationalist movement con- 
tinued secretly, but the various nationalist parties “ebbed, 
and flowed and subdivided, with the Communist elements 
showing almost the only signs of preserving vitality.” ® 
The masses, illiterate and poverty stricken, did not follow. 

The leaders of the Indo-Chinese nationalist movement 
are the educated native intellectuals who have assimilated 
through French culture the ideas of Rousseau and Karl 
Marx. The danger of not using this elite in administrative 
posts was not recognized by the French until the reforms 
of Georges Mandel in 1938, and by that time extreme 
centralization and the neglect of native talent had led to 
bitter resentment. ‘France cannot educate elite groups— 
and that is her real mission in the world—unless she really 
intends to use them. Does one heat a boiler if one does 
not intend to use its steam? It is because the French failed 
to understand the absolute truth of this maxim that their 
achievement in Indo-China, Tunisia and Algeria has been 
partially compromised.” ® 

To the resentment against French administrative rule 
was added the rebellion against French economic monopolies 
and the abuses of colonialism.?’ A preferential tariff sys- 
tem made France the leading exporter and importer of 
goods to and from Indo-China, and investments in the col- 
ony were almost exclusively French. The creation of large 
estates made for a landless peasantry and the introduction 
of modern industry brought with it a discontented prole- 
tariat. Nor were the inequalities brought by the capital- 
ist system any longer counterbalanced by the traditional 
sense of communal responsibility. 

To these basic causes of insecurity and unrest was added 
the economic dislocation caused by the War and the Jap- 
anese occupation. Transportation was disrupted. Pro- 


°V. Thompson, “Struggle for Indo-China,” Amerasia, Vol. 4, pp. 
307 ff. (September, 1940) ; See also Dang Chan Liéu, “Annamite Na- 
tionalism,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 20, pp. 61 ff. (March, 1947). 

°y,. Jovelet, Le Monde, April 24, 1947. 

7 See the “Declaration of the League for the Independence of Indo- 
China” in Foreign Policy Report, May 15, 1945. 
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duction fell. Imports and exports fell to a fraction of the 
pre-war level. Inflation and black marketeering were rife. 
Overcrowded Tongking, no longer receiving rice from 
Cochin-China, suffered from famine. Thus the nationalist 
leaders, many of whom were also social revolutionaries, 
could find a responsive chord among a hungry and insecure 
population. 

The Japanese occupation and the policy of collaboration 
followed by the colonial administration dealt a severe blow 
to French prestige. The fall of Japan left a vacuum in 
which the nationalists could establish a government and 
have effective means of pressure and indoctrination at 
their disposal. At that time high hopes were being raised 
by the anti-colonial policies of China, the Soviet Union and 
the United States, by the principles of the United Nations 
and by Britain’s example. 

The chief of the new government was Ho Chi Minh, who 
had devoted his life to the nationalist movement and under 
whose leadership the Viet Minh was formed in 1942. Born 
-in Annam some fifty years ago, he began his political 
education in France, where he went under the name of 
Nguyen Ai Quoc. In 1910 he was a delegate to the Na- 
tional Conference of the French Communist Party and in 
1923 he represented Indo-China at the World Peasant 
Conference in Russia. He remained in that country for 
several years studying revolutionary techniques and then 
went to China, where he founded the Young Annamite 
Revolutionary Party which organized underground resist- 
ance in Indo-China. Imprisonment and illness have not 
affected his abilities as organizer and statesman and his 
prestige has enabled him to maintain unity among the 
nationalist leaders while steadily winning the support of 
the masses. 


On January 6, 1946, the first general elections in the 
history of Indo-China resulted in a triumph for the Viet 
Minh whose support was further evidenced in clandestine 
elections held in French-occupied Cochin-China. Two 
minority parties, the pro-Chinese Dong Minh and Viet 
Nam, which are more conservative but more anti-French 
than the Viet Minh, were also represented in the new As- 
sembly and Cabinet. The Assembly adopted a constitution 
that included a modern bill of rights and provided for a 
single-house legislature, a Cabinet and a President. The 
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new government, with Ho as President, made a double 
drive against illiteracy and famine; it announced universal 
compulsory education and succeeded in saving the country 
from starvation by encouraging the planting of new crops 
to supplement rice. 

There is no reliable information on the strength of the 
Communists within the Viet Nam Government. The Com- 
munist Party was dissolved in November, 1945, but its 
members spread within the other groups of the Viet Minh 
and may have become the dominant element. Ho Chi Minh 
himself is a Marxist but seems in no hurry to introduce 
communism into Viet Nam: “Perhaps in fifty years, but 
not now.” His program is anti-colonialist rather than anti- 
capitalist. “The battle that we fight is not directed against 
honest Frenchmen, but against the cruel domination of 
French colonialism. . . corvée, gabelle, forced consumption 
of opium and alcohol, crushing taxes, absolute lack of 
liberty, permanent terror, moral and material misery, 
shameless exploitation.” 

Until Ho left Hanoi at the end of May, 1946, for the 
Fontainebleau Conference he was able to exert a moderat- 
ing influence on the extremists within his government. In 
his absence his closest collaborator, Vo Nguyen Giap, elimi- 
nated the two minority parties from the government. It 
appears that the absence of Ho and the disappointment 
caused by the modus vivendi he brought back gave the 
extremists within the central committee of the party the 
opportunity to launch the December attack against the 
wishes of their leader.® 

The Viet Nam Government has evidently been willing 
to compromise with the French over cultural and economic 
matters but has remained adamant on the two crucial is- 
sues: the political status of Cochin-China and the place 
of Viet Nam within the French Union. Cochin-China is 
the richest region of Indo-China, one of the largest export- 
ers of rice and rubber in the world and overcrowded Viet 
Nam needs its surplus products. Like the two northern 
provinces, Cochin-China is predominantly Annamite—less 
than ten per cent of the inhabitants are Cambodian. The 
referendum provided for by the agreement of March 6 was 
not held by the French, who continued to insist that law 


8 Te Monde, January 7, 1947. 
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and order must first be restored. It is not surprising that 
the establishment of an autonomous Cochinchinese republic 
as well as the French concern for the protection of minori- 
ties should have been looked upon by the nationalists as 
devices for maintaining French rule. 

As for the place of the Viet Nam within the French 
Union, the nationalists have interpreted the formula “in- 
dependence within the Indo-Chinese Federation and the 
French Union” as meaning complete sovereignty and the 
loosest form of association with France, a status similar to 
that of Eire within the British Commonwealth. The French 
representative in Indo-China would be a mere diplomatic 
envoy. This position was reaffirmed by Ho Chi Minh in 
his broadcast of January 27, 1947: “We want to proclaim 
again that the attitude of the Viet Nam is unchanged. 
First we want independence and national unity within the 
framework of the French Union; next, fraternal cooper- 
ation with France on a basis of equality and respect for 
treaties freely concluded.” ® He added that hostilities were 
due “not so much to the divergent interests and aspira- 
tions of the two peoples as to the ambiguous situation and 
series of misunderstandings which have been created and 
kept alive by certain individuals,” probably a reference 
to Admiral d’Argenlieu and other colonial elements. Simi- 
lar criticism was made by Eugéne Thomas, a former Social- 
ist minister, who declared on his return from Indo-China 
last April that too many French administrators were ham- 
pering the Bollaert mission of pacification. “If he keeps 
those men... an atmosphere of confidence cannot be estab- 
lished because the natives know those men; they know 
them too well.” 1° It is questionable, however, whether the 
behavior of French administrators on the spot is largely 
responsible for the present impasse. More important is 
the French Government’s indecision, the result of conflict- 
ing goals and methods envisioned by the French parties. 


THE FRENCH POSITION 


It was already obvious during the War that a new type 
of association between France and her overseas possessions 
must replace the colonial system of yesterday. At the 

*News from France, French Press and Information Service, Bul- 


letin No. 6, February 13, 1947. 
*° Le Populaire, April 6 and 7, 1947. 
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Brazzaville Conference, early in 1944, principles and plans 
were elaborated that were to reconcile the interests of the 
colonial peoples with those of the mother country. An 
official declaration on December 8, 1943, promised a new 
status to the people of Indo-China and the declaration of 
March, 1945, guaranteed administrative and economic au- 
tonomy to an Indo-Chinese federation of five states within 
the framework of the French Union. These concessions 
were not, however, to jeopardize the unity of the Empire, 
considered as one body with Paris as its head. No re- 
sponsible French statesman ever advocated a loose associa- 
tion of independent states on the type of the British Com- 
monwealth. 


Such a solution would have been foreign to French ex- 
perience and psychology. Accustomed to a highly central- 
ized government at home, the French have naturally applied 
this principle of centralization to their colonies. The Ré- 
publique une et indivisible was not to teach colonial peoples 
how to become independent. On the contrary, depend- 
encies were to be drawn progressively closer to France, as 
integral parts of an empire dominated by the mother coun- 
try. Principals of assimilation and centralization also cor- 
respond to the French sense of mission: “A people of 
missionaries have spread their faith, or their non-sectarian- 
ism, and always their language, far and wide. Firmly 
convinced that they were the bearers of civilization and 
progress, they have imposed their ways of living in their 
colonies. Even in the African and Asian lands, under their 
protectorate they have made themselves the sole masters 
of the central administrative services, and their function- 
aries, great and small, act according to the tried formulas 
practiced in France.” 1" 

If we add to this concept of centralization the French 
love for constitutional structures designed to guarantee 
the safe evolution of life’s undisciplined forces, it is not 
surprising that the French should be skeptical of the British 
approach. To base “the reality of cooperation on the right 
to refuse cooperation” was to the cautious and legalistic 
French mind a meaningless and dangerous formula. More- 
over, France had not yet regained her self-confidence when 


1 T,, Jovelet, Le Monde, April 24, 1947. See also Vernon McKay, 
“Empires in Transition,” Foreign Policy Reports, May 1, 1947. 
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she was forced to revise her old concepts and methods. 
Rivals were seen on every side, ready to step in should 
France depart. All the parties seemed to agree that in 
an unsettled world the very life of France depended on her 
ability to lead a union of one hundred million people. “It 
is a fact,” said Premier Ramadier last February, “that in 
the middle of the twentieth century a nation of traditional 
size is condemned to be a satellite unless it becomes the 
center of its own constellation. ... France alone would 
be an enslaved France and this is why the problem of the 
Union has become the problem of the very liberty and 
existence of our country.” To maintain the Union, the 
colonial peoples must entrust France with the authority 
to captain the ship. Constitutional provisions must be 
made to define and legalize future relationships and prevent 
a fatal disintegration. To the Viet Nam’s demand for 
independence M. Bollaert could answer: ‘We shall remain. 
The French political parties are unanimously resolved that 
France shall not be dispossessed. The Constitution .. . 
makes the French Union, of which Indo-China is an in- 
tegral part, an institution of the Republic. The French 
Union thus gains a constitutional basis which precludes 
any notion of abandonment.” 

The Constitutional Assembly attempted to reconcile the 
vital interests of France with the claims of the colonial 
peoples. The federal principle was out of the question; 
complete assimilation—the sending of deputies to the Na- 
tional Assembly by all the peoples of the Union—was not 
desired by those who feared, as a deputy remarked, that 
forty million Frenchmen might be colonized by sixty mil- 
lion natives. Nor was it desired by the peoples of North 
Africa, Madagascar and Indo-China, who wanted not as- 
similation but self-government. A combination of the 
formulas of assimilation and federation could, however, 
provide a satisfactory solution. According to the new 
statute, overseas departments and territories (the former 
colonies) would send deputies to the National Assembly as 
well as delegates to the Assembly of the Union. The asso- 
ciated states (the former protectorates) would send rep- 
resentatives only to the Council of the Union and to the 
Assembly of the Union. Since both bodies are purely 


“News from France, Bulletin No. 23, June 12, 1947. 
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advisory, this “embryonic” federation allowed the French 
Government to continue guiding the destiny of the Union 
in all spheres of common interest, particularly foreign 
policy and union defense. As Pierre Cot told the Con- 
stituent Assembly: “You say that you are building a 
federation. Well, no! Let us not have the hypocrisy to 
_ say so, we are not building a federation. For a federation 
implies equal states. In a federation everyone has equal 
rights and equal duties.’ 13 

All parties, including the Communist, have insisted on 
France’s continued “presence” in Indo-China. Her de- 
parture would create a dangerous precedent; other colonial 
peoples would then insist on being made independent. For 
the French, Indo-China is the key to the preservation of 
the Union and of France’s position in the world. Yet the 
methods to be followed and the extent of the concessions 
to be granted vary greatly from extreme Right to extreme 
Left, and lack of agreement on these questions has seri- 
ously impeded the ability of the coalition government to 
find a solution acceptable to the majority of Frenchmen— 
not to mention the Annamite nationalists. 

For the Rightists it would be senseless to negotiate with 
treacherous leaders who are communist as well as national- 
ist and whose only hope is to force out the French and 
make their country a vassal of Moscow. The cessation of 
hostilities cannot be considered until an anti-communist 
coalition of more reliable leaders is formed in Viet Nam— 
a coalition with which France can deal. This reluctance 
to deal with the present Viet Nam Government is not, how- 
ever, the monopoly of the Right. M. Coste Floret, Minister 
of War and one of the leaders of the MRP told the As- 
sembly in March, 1947, that “we must show our firm in- 
tention not to negotiate with disloyal adversaries who have 
broken the treaty of March 6. We must treat only with 
an Indo-Chinese government representing all political 
groups within the country. I am convinced that if France 
should leave Indo-China, another power will step in and 
become the trustee of the Indo-Chinese people.”’ The So- 
cialist Minister for France Overseas, M. Moutet, also told 
the Assembly that the government was willing to negotiate 

18 For the Assembly debate on Indo-China see Le Monde, March 20, 


1947. See also Journal Officiel, Sept. 18-19, 1946. 
4 See Le Monde, March 29, 1947. 
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but not with men who wanted to drive her out by all pos- 
sible means; he doubted whether the whole nation was 
behind Ho. ; 

By contrast the Communists and a growing number 0: 
Socialists are urging negotiations with Ho. The Commun- 
ist Party’s opposition to military appropriations for the 
Indo-Chinese conflict almost caused the fall of the cabinet 
in March, 1947. At the congress of the Socialist Party 
held in August a majority urged immediate negotiations 
with Viet Nam. 

While the Left seems willing to make “generous and 
bold” proposals to the Viet Nam Government, the Right 
and Center parties are anxious to maintain France’s former 
position in Indo-China more or less intact. 

In December, 1946, Admiral d’Argenlieu declared that 
“France is not disposed to negotiate on the following points 
which she considers vital to her: the maintenance and the 
development of her present influence and of her economic 
interests, the protection of the minorities of which she has 
charge and the means to insure the security of strategic 
bases.”” He also stated that while France agreed to play 
the role of adviser to the state governments, she was to 
be the “‘guide” of the federal government. His successor, 
M. Bollaert, has also affirmed that France intended to 
“maintain her position on the federal level.” 

Such declarations seem to indicate that the policy of the 
French Government is similar to the policy formulated 
by the declaration of March, 1945, in which the ministers 
in the federal council of Indo-China would be responsible 
to the French Governor-General rather than to the elected 
Assembly. If so, the powers to be reserved by the federal 
government of Indo-China could not in practice be dis- 
tinguished from the powers to be reserved by the French 
Union, 7.e., the French Government, whether these powers 
were exercised from Paris or on the spot through a gover- 
nor-general.1® 

Actually the degree of independence to be given to the 
federal government hinges on the fate of Cochin-China. 
If it becomes an integral part of Viet Nam the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of that state over Laos and Cambodia would 


* Notes Documentaires et Etudes, No. 548. Significantly, the sta- 
tute of Algeria adopted August 25, 1947, gives broad powers to the 
Governor-General and the French National Assembly. 
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preclude a satisfactory equilibrium and would jeopardize 
France’s position unless the governor is given broad powers 
—a solution unacceptable to the Viet Nam leaders. Sig- 
nificantly, M. Moutet declared in March, 1947, that Tong- 
king, Annam and Cochin-China would have to find a 
formula guaranteeing their respective autonomy since a 
fusion of the three Annamite regions would lead Laos and 
Cambodia to seek safety in another union 1*— a declara- 
tion which is hardly compatible with the agreement of 
March 6, 1946. On another occasion he emphasized France’s 
responsibility toward a federal government that would deal 
with those interests shared by the member states: “We 
have a duty toward the masses in all these countries. We 
cannot give up our role of protector, even to the new gov- 
ernment; on the contrary. But it is understood that we 
shall not continue to govern directly.” 

Agreement on cultural matters, to which the French at- 
tach great sentimental value, ought not to prove difficult 
since Viet Nam leaders acknowledge their debt to French 
culture and the French now recognize the impossibility of 
a policy of assimilation. In the economic field too, there 
appears to be a large area of agreement, at least in prin- 
ciple. Ho has stressed the need for French economic aid 
and the desirability of exchanges between the two comple- 
mentary economies. The French Government, for its part, 
has accepted the principle of economic autonomy for the 
- Federation. There remain, however, certain potential 
sources of conflict. Are French assets to be protected 
against a policy of collectivization by the Viet Nam? Will 
Viet Nam be allowed to welcome foreign investments that 
may threaten the French position, or to establish its own 
tariffs? “The economic harmony of the French Union 
will not be a closed system in the world,” said the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Vincent Auriol, “but will allow free 
and normal exchanges with those countries whose economy 
is complementary to ours.” 17 If the Union is to be in 
effect a closed economic unit, what devices can be found 
to protect the interests of its component parts? Will not 
France’s need to import raw material clash with the Viet 
Nam goal of industrialization to raise living standards? 
Even if France is willing to invest heavily and to start 


16 Te Monde, March 20, 1947. 
™ News from France, Bulletin No. 18, May 8, 1947. 
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industries in this far corner of the Union, she may well 
insist on measures of control and of coordination hardly 
compatible with economic independence, perhaps going as 
far as planned economy on an imperial basis. 

Economic imperialism—the securing of markets, raw 
materials and investment opportunities—is not, however, 
the main issue at stake. It is safe to affirm that France’s 
chief concern is for security. “The members of the French 
Union hold in common the totality of their resources to 
guarantee the defense of the whole Union,” states Article 
62 of the French Constitution. ‘The Government of the 
Republic assumes the coordination of these resources and 
the direction of the policy necessary to organize and imple- 
ment this defense.” Whatever the willingness to com- 
promise on the question of cultural, administrative and 
economic independence, France will insist on the minimum 
requirements for the preservation of the Union, that is, 
control of foreign policy and of Union defense. Nor can 
France be blamed for this emphasis on security in the 
unstable world of 1947. Short of world government, only 
a European federation may give the French the sense of 
security which would allow them to grant self-government 
to their colonies. 

It is rather the concept of a centralized union in which 
decisions are made by the government of France that is 
open to criticism. The close integration which the French 
consider necessary and which would preclude the right of 
secession, may not be possible unless a federal system 
is adopted in which the representatives of the various 
peoples of the Union share with the French deputies the 
right to legislate for the whole Union. If, on the other 
hand, a loose form of association is accepted by the people 
of France, an unequivocal pledge of self-government will 
have to be made in exchange for the Viet Nam’s acceptance 
of a coordinated foreign policy. 

It is unlikely that foreign pressure will bring about the 
settlement of the present conflict because of Soviet-Ameri- 
can rivalry and the resulting ineffectiveness of the United 
Nations. The outcome will depend essentially on political 
developments within France and Indo-China. It is to be 
hoped that the moderate element within the Viet Nam 
will succeed in imposing a solution of compromise and that 
a more constructive approach will prevail in Paris. 
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